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PLAY BALL! 


The opening of the National Game is only equalled in 
interest and excitement by the enthusiasm of THE 
POPULAR readers at each issue of their favorite magazine 


United States 


Supreme Law 
Decides It 


> he Columbia Wins its suits against record makers whose imita- 

tions of Columbia Records were declared infringements of 

the patented Columbia Record Making Process by The U. S. 

Circuit Court of Appeals. It is the Superior Record Making 
Process that results in the Superiority of 


Columbia 


Records 


Superior in durability : they last longer than any other records. 

Superior in tone production: absolutely free from imperfections and. the 
scratchy sounds that mar the music made by other records. 

Superior in perfect (reproduction of vocal and instrumental sounds: Every 
word perfect in.enunciation — Every note liquid and distinct. 

Superior in every way: No other records are as good at any price. 

Columbia Records fit all makes of Talking Machines. 

Columbia Records sound best on*Columbia Graphophones; but if yours is an- 
other make, Columbia Records will greatly improve the tone quality of your machine 
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dvertising-Ihe Money- 
Making Business 


A New and Growing Field 
For Young Men and Women 


Great Success of the Powell System of 


Correspondence Instruction 


From Clerkships and Mechanics to Advertising Mana- 


gers—From Small Salaries 
By GEORGE 


HE unbounded interest that is to-day 
being manifested in the science and 
practice of modern advertising is due 

to a revolution in merchandising methods. 

This wonderful revolution began only a few 
short years ago, and it has accomplished so 
much lasting good that manufacturers and 
merchants in large and small places alike are 
now fully awake as to future possibilities, and 
are therefore seeking in every way to profit 
by more and better advertising. 

PoPULAR MAGAZINE readers bave for the 
most part noted the vast increase in the ad- 
vertising carried in the magazines and local 
papers, but probably comparatively few have 
given much thought to that phase which means 
the employment of an army of young men and 
women as writers of advertising at good sal- 
aries. 

And as long as America continues to ex- 
pand commercially—as long as new capital 
finds investment in new enterprises—just so 


to $1,200—$6,000 a Year 
H. POWELL 


long will the demand for trained ad. writers 
increase. 

Notwithstanding the fact that scores of ad. 
writers have been trained to fill high salaried 
positions, yet the demand for GOOD ad. men 
and women cannot be met—-a condition that 
must of necessity exist for years to come. 

Several years ago, when I established the 
Powell System of instruction, I did so at the 
suggestion of noted advertising men who saw 
the need of really expert teaching, and it is 
my purpose to touch upon the results achieved 
by former students and briefly point out why 
I have been so successful. 

This may mean everything to those who 
have common school educations and a real 
determination to win the big prizes offered in 
the greatest business of the twentieth century 
—to those who wish to qualify for positions 
from $25 to $100 a week and more. 

Iam probably safely within facts when I say 
that no other business can be so thoroughly 
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and satisfactorily taught by correspondence as 
advertising writing. 1am also equally truth- 
ful in saying that the Powell System is in a 
class by itself—in its conception of posssibil- 
ities, in its completeness and simplicity, and 
in its unquestioned superiority in developing 
those who begin without previous knowl- 
edge of advertising. 

Many have written me saying: ''lread of 
so many prominent 
advertising experts 
who endorse your 
System ; I havenever 
had experience.” 
Now, while 1 have 
possibly received far 
more testimonials 
from now noted ad. 
writers than all 
other advertising in- 
structors combined, 
yet every one of my 
stanch supporters 
began as a Powell 
student with only a 
keen, bright mind 
and a desire to be 
somebody—and my 
instruction is de- 
signed to appeal 
only to this class. 


EDNA G ROBESON, 


Advertising Specialist 


Won Instant Success as a 
Beginner 


106 Rawson St. ATLANTA, GA 
March 11, 1907 
“l wish to thank you for the 
personal attention you have given 
my work since I began your 
course of Advertising Instruc- 
tion, and I think you will be glad 


Miss Edna G. Robeson and Mr. Chas. W. 
Wilson, two Powell students, whose portraits 
appear herewith, are further examples of the 
great results achieved through the Powell 
System. Their experience will undoubtedly 
be of interest to bright young women and 
men who are thinking of taking up the study 
of advertising. 

In connection with the increasing demand 
for good advertis- 
ing writers 1 may 
mention one of the 
many requests from 
the publisher of a 
leading Louisville, 
Ky., daily paper, 
whose letter has just 
been laid before me. 
He says: "Will you 
not kindly put us in 
touch with a compe- 
tent person to take 
charge of the adver- 
tising department of 
a progressive Louis- 
ville dry goods 
house? This house 
is now paying 
$100.00 a month for 
inefficient ser- 
vice." I shall make 


CHAS. W. WILSON 


Increased Business 


$11,000 in Two Weeks, 


Fort WILLIAM, ONT, 
Jan. 25, 1907 
GEORGE H Powe Lt, 

Dear Sw;—l know you are 
interested in any progress your 
students have made in practical 
advertising 

On Dec 12th the firm I am 
working for as a Journeyman 
tailor, asked me how long it 


to know of the success with 
which 1 have already met. I 
have written one ad for which I 
received $150.00 cash, and have 
been offered a position as Adver- 
tising Manager for an Atlanta 


Two of my former 
students have been 
for some time em- 
ployed in the largest 


good the deficiency ; 
but the point is 
plain that the sear- 
city of properly 


would take me to sell $10,000 
worth of their stock, providing I 
had complete charge of all the 
advertising. I asked to be given 
afew hours in which to look over 
the situation. On investigating I 
found, that their total business 
for the month previous did not 


firm, but it was not just what I a CRUS 

wanted, and so I will keep on advertising agency 
until I am offered something in in America; another 
which I think I can do my best 5 

work, for I intend to go to the 1s manager of a 


top of the ladder in Advertising 
Writing." 
EDNA G 


leading advertising 
agency in Buffalo, 
and his employers 
personally wrote me a cordial letter of pub- 
lic endorsement One student went to St. 
Louis about a year ago as assistant advertis- 
ing manager in the largest jewelry house, 
and three months later was promoted to the 
full managership, where he has given absolute 
satisfaction, and after some twenty others 
had been tried and discharged. What more 
splendid endorsement could I offer in support 
of the Powell System? 


ROBESON 


trained ad. writers | reach $4,000, yet, my answer was 

: : » two weeks 

is as much in evi- | Let me tell you that in those 
two weeks over $15,000 passec 

denc e to-day as over their counters. I received 


all kinds of congratulations on 
my success 


during any previous 
year. Every state 
is experiencing the 
same trouble, hence the golden opportunities 
for the deserving. 

I have published two elegant free books— 
my Prospectus and '*Net Results" that I shall 
be glad to mail to POPULAR MAGAZINE readers 
who are interested. They are the most enter- 
taining works of the kind ever published, and 
are valuable both to those looking for more sal- 
ary and business men looking for more business. 

Simply address me 


Cuas. W. WILSON 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 445 Metropolitan Annex, New York 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
„CHICAGO 


SHORTHAND 


IN 30 DAYS 


New System Which May be | 
Mastered ByHome Study 
In SpareHours. 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand com- 

plete in thirty days. You can learn in spare time in 
your own home, no matter where you live. Noneed 
to spend months as with old systems. Boyd’s Syl- 
labic System is different in principle from all other 
systems. The first radical improvement in short- 
hand since 1839. It is easy to learn—easy to write 
easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. 
No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as in 
other systems, No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have 
the entire English language at your absolute com- 
mand. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, min- 
isters, teachers, physicians, literary folk and busi- 
ness mén may now.learn shorthand for their own 
use, Thousands of business and professional men 
and women find their shorthand a great advantage. 
By learning the Boyd Syllabic stem, speeches, | 
lectures, conversations, ideas, contracts, memoranda, 
etc.,may be committed to paper with lightning speed. 
The Boyd System is the only system suited to home 
study. Our iduates hold lucrative, high grade 
positionseverywhere. Send today for free booklets, 
testimonials. guarantee offer, and full description 
of this new Syllabic shorthand system. Address 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertising 
Situation of 
the World 
Is At Our 
Finger 
Ends 


Do You Want to Earn from $25 to $100 per Week? 


If you want to prepare against any uncertainty in your 
present position and qualify to enter an uncrowded field 
in which the compensation is always high—study adver- 
tising by correspondence. Students who have studied ad- 
vertising with the Page-Davis School are masters of their 
business future because they possess the most profitable 
knowledge in the world and they are earning from $25.00 
to $100.00 per week. 

The whole structure of the business world rests upon 
advertising and every worker from office man to magnate 
must understand the underlying principles of advertising 
to attain the greatest success. 

No need to dilate on the splendid opportunities in this 
Twentieth Century profession. They are obvious to all 
who and read! 380,000 publications in this 
country proclaim the possibilities of adver- 
tising so strongly that no reader with com- 
mon sense fails to see the wonderful oppor- 
tunities. 


can 


see 


You may say why choose the Page-Davis 


School? Because business men in the 
highest rank say "I want a Page-Davis 


man" when in search of advertising talent 
and our graduates are proud to say "I am a 
Page - Davis 
man." There 

reason! 
school 
grown 
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fast because no school has given instruction so 
faithfully and our meritorious work is known in every 
English speaking country in the world and the thorough- 
ness and effectiveness of our course is extolled by all 
publishers and advertisers who know what constitutes the 
right kind of advertising instruction. 

We receive constantly the most enthusiastic letters 
of commendation from people who recognize the good 
results of our work and from graduates who have been 
directly benefited by our instruction both financially and 
mentally. 
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And, here is another point of importance: when 
you choose an advertising school, choose the right one. 
A mistake at this critical moment means failure. If 
you apply for training in the  Page-Davis School 
and your enrollment is accepted the pos- 
sibility of incompetency, which is another 
word for failure, is eliminated. 


All the details of the advertising 
business and our method of making 
you a master of it are set forth in 
our large, beautiful, intensely interest- 
ing prospectus, which will be sent to 
you: FREE together with a late list 
of employed 


graduates 
earning up to 
$100.00 per 
week. 


Mr. PauL B. JOHNSON of 
Moline, Illinois, formerly clerk 
with no experience in adver- 
tising is now advertising man 
for the Yosemite Valley 
tailroad at more than double 
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The Lair of the Sun-dogs 


By Bertrand W. Sinclair 
Author of “A Red, Red Trail,’ “The Day of the Dog,” Ete. 


in the frozen North. 
commend it to your attention. 


To surmount obstacles, to wrest success from failure, to take big risks and 
win out by sheer force of determination—this is what makes life worth living 
to the man with good red blood in his veins. 
story around just such a man and has detailed some of his amazing adventures 
It is a remarkable story in many ways and we heartily 


Mr. Sinclair has written a strong 
| 


(A Complete Novel) 


CHAPTER I 
A-HUNTING WE WILL GO. 


=T was Dick Morton’s 
| proposition, made one 
evening while we 
lounged in his rooms 
in the Cecil. I won- 
der if we'd have -em- 
V braced his plan with 
` such eagerness if we'd 
been able to peep for an instant be- 
hind the veil of the fature! Lord! a 
man's a puny creature when the Fates 
are minded to have sport at his ex- 
pense. 

If one had turned loose on Seattle 
an army of Pinkertons, with instruc- 
tions to find three able-bodied young 
men who were unequivocally idle, I 
doubt if they would have gathered in a 
more. representative trio than Dick 
Morton, Carter Howe, and myself. It 
was all verv well for Howe—everybody 
from Puget Sound to Port Los Angeles 
knows that the second generation of 
Howe devotes itself mostly to tearing 


down the mountain of cash builded by 
its progenitors; the sum of Howe's 
daily labors comprised nothing more 


. arduous than filling in checks when oc- 


casion demanded. 

But for Dick and me the habit of 
doing things is not lightly to be shaken 
off. Dick had been handling mining 
property in the Thunder Mountain 
country, and, after six years of steady 
grind, during which he had been down 
to bed-rock, financially, more than once, 
the mines made good—so good that the 
capitalists, who smiled  indulgently 
when he was mortgaging everything 
but his soul for men and materials, 
hastened to buy him out at any old 
price he cared to name. 

Dick sold out, partly because, in his 
opinion, it was the flood-time of for- 
tune, and partly because he was weary 
of the grind, and now, after a visit to 
the home folks and a little aimless 
jaunting from coast to coast, was be- 
ginning to find Simon-pure idleness 
a monotonous occupation for a red- 
blooded man. 
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As for myself, I was not a drone by 
choice. For two years I had been on 
the Posi-Ledger staff, and had but late- 
ly resigned—for reasons that are of no 
consequence to any but myself. 
sore at Seattle, and all that pertained 
thereto, and but for the chance meet- 
ing with Carter Howe and Dick Mor- 
ton, who were classmates of min 
Berkeley, I would long since h 
packed my scanty belongings and gone 
a-wandering, south or east, and bound 
myself once more to the chariot-wheels 
of some city editor; most certainly I 
would never have followed the drift 
of the caribou herds across the devil’s 
playground that lies far to the north, 
nor have watched the gleaming sun- 
dogs in their frozen lair. 

As I said in the beginning, it was 
Morton’s proposal. He was stretched 
full-length on a couch, blowing lazy 
smoke-wreaths  ceilingward. ^ Across 
the room Howe lay back in a big 
Morris, a cigarette between his fingers, 
one long leg hanging over the chair- 
arm; and in the gathering dusk I sat 
by a window, content for the time be- 
ing to smoke a good cigar and watch 
philosophically the ebb and flow of 
humanity through the streets of a city 
that had handled me without gloves. I 
turned incredulously when Dick spoke. 

“There’s no use talking, I can’t loaf 
and be half-way contented. Do you 
know what I’m going to do?" He 
swung his feet down on the rug with 
a resounding thump, and went on 
without waiting for a reply: “I’m go- 
ing north—up into the real north—to 
the Great Slave Lake country after 
caribou and musk-ox; furthermore"— 
with much emphasis—‘I want you 
both to go with me. It'll be the trip of 
a lifetime. I’ve wanted to do that ever 
since I can remember, and this is a 
Heaven-sent opportunity. Will you 

o? 

Howe smiled ironically. 


“Send the road is clear before you when the 
old spring-fret comes o'er you, 
And the red gods call to you," 


he quoted lightly. 
“Pm not joking, and you needn’t 


I was- 


fling Kipling at my head," Dick re- 
torted. "Seriously, I've worked like! a 
dog for a long time, and now that I've 
got out of the harness, commonplace 
amusements fail to amuse. What I 
need is a little healthy excitement, 
something out of the ordinary, and 
some of the same won't hurt either of 
you. Why, it will be the finest kind of 
tonic for town-weary. mortals like us. 
We'll get back not later than Christmas 
with a corking collection of heads; and 
a set of experiences that we can tell to 
our .great-grandchildren—if we ever 
happen to have descendants of that ilk. 
Recollect how we used to go camping 
in the Santa Cruz range and come home 
with appetites and muscles like the an- 
cient cave-dwellers? This will be the 
original thing in the way of camping. 
Just say you'll go, and I'll attend to the 
details. You will, anyhow, Tommy?” 
Dick appealed to me with genuine con- 
cern. It was no passing whim; I knew 
Dick too well for that. He might plan 
things on the spur of impulse, but, un- 
like most men, sober reflection usually 
increased his desire to carry his first 
impulse to a logical conclusion. I was 
free; Dick and the big northern woods . 
held forth a most alluring invitation; 
and so, without a second thought, I 
promised to go. 

For the next hour we pored over 
maps, discussing routes and parapher- 
nalia, while Howe lay back in his chair 
and kept up a running fire of banter. 
He drew diabolical word-pictures of 
one or the other of us locked fast in 
the grip of a wounded grizzly, or being 
butted over fearful precipices by an 
angry mountain-sheep, and professed 
astonishment at what he was pleased to 
term our primitive lust for the chase. 

But he threw away his cigarette and 
changed his tune when Dick leaned 
back and said with an air of finality : 
“Of course the shortest way would be 
down the Athabasca River, but the 
other way is the best, I’m syre. We'll 
go by boat to Victoria, the C. P. R. to 
Edmonton, where we can rustle a pack 
outfit to take us to Peace River Land- 
ing, and thence by canoe to Great Slave 
Lake." 
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"How long," Howe asked carelessly, 
“will it take to get ready?” 

“Three days should be ample time,” 
Dick answered. 

“I wouldn't mind going," Howe ob- 
served, a bit regretfully, I thought. “I 
have an idea that the simple life would 
be a welcome change. But a fellow 
can't very well rush off to the ends of 
the earth immediately after becoming 
engaged." 

“Engaged!” It’s always a surprise 
to a man when one of his friends, life- 
time friends especially, goes down to 


defeat- before the master archer, and - 


some of that surprise crept into the 
word that Dick afid I blurted forth sim- 
ultaneously. Howe drew up his eye- 
brows at our frank astonishment. 

"Exactly—engaged," he assured us 
laughingly. “It’s to be anhounced next 
Wednesday at an informal little dinner 
to which you fellows should have re- 
ceived cards ere now.” 

“When, whom, and how?” Dick de- 
manded, exercising the privileges of 

ancient friendship. 

“You both know her, though I ex- 
pect you've lost track of her in the last 
two or three years," Howe returned. 
"Jean Holliday. And the wedding is to 
be in the spring—I’m on probation, as 
it were. The major, I'm sorry to say, 
doesn't.take kindly to my aspirations." 

We congratulated him, of course. It 
isn't given to many men, even those 
who, like Howe, are born with the pro- 
verbial silver spoon in their mouths, to 
win a girl like Jean Holliday; and if I 
was a bit envious of his luck, if the 
coupling of Jean Holliday's name with 
his went to my head like an overdose 
of quinin, I didn't allow my mental dis- 
comfort to interfere with the heartiness 

. of my good wishes. 

I tried to be sincere. A man can't 
win, you know, at every game he gets 
into, and I hope I've got spotting blood 
enough to keep me from feeling hard 

‘toward a man who can beat me fair 
and square at anything. Howe was a 
good féllow, and Jean—well, I'm not 
going to talk about her. It hurts. She 
was a beauty, and heiress to a fortune 


“Range. 


that bulked even larger than Howe’s, 
and that’s all that’s pertinent just now. 

“Lucky devil" Dick told him. “TI 
haven’t met her, except through the me- 
dium of the society columns of divers 
newspapers, since I’ve been in exile at 
the mines. She has done Europe and 
stormed the heights of Gotham since 
then, I understand.” 

Howe got up, a faint smile curving 
his lips. “Yes, but she has pleasant rec- 
ollections of the time when we all ran 
wild together at the foot of the Coast 
Jean’s a thoroughbred Native 
Daughter; even after two seasons 
abroad she swears by all things Ameri- 
can, from society to scenery. Well, I 
must go. I'll be around to-morrow and 
carry you fellows off to lunch. Good 
night.” And he picked up his hat and 
coat and was gone upon the instant. 

“T wonder if he'll go?" I speculated, 
as we watched him disappear in the ele- 
vator with a debonair wave of his hand. 

"No reason on earth why he 
shouldn't, except his own inclination," 
Dick returned. “If J were going to be 
married in the spring, you can gamble 
Id never hesitate over taking a trip 
like that; I mightn’t get another chance. 
I hope he will make up his mind to 
come. Howe's a rattling good fellow 
when you can get him to break away 
from the haunts of fashion. We'll have 
good hunting, anyway, Tommy—a heap 
better than Howe will find at pink-teas 
and~bridge-parties P’ 

“Oh, by the way," Dick burst forth 
again, when we had returned to the 
‘room and got comfortably sprawled out, 
“do you know what started me thinking 
of caribou and musk-ox? Down at the 
Coleman dock this afternoon I met an 
old fellow who took a party of us hunt- 
ing on Fraser River the year before I 
got tied up in those mines. ‘Peace 
River’ Jule they call him, and he knows 
the Peace country like a book. I won- 
der if we could locate him to-night? 
Come along, Tommy, and we'll hunt up 
old Peace River—we need him in our 
business.” 

We went first to the hotel, which, 
Dick said, was the abiding-place of 
Peace River Jule, and the night-clerk 
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told us that our man had but a few 
minutes before gone down to the water- 
front to watch the docking of a Hong: 
kong boat. 

“That’s the Shawmut,” Dick grunted. 
"We'll find him at the Oriental dock." 
So to the Oriental we hastened, and 
from the vantage-ground of a railing 
between the harbor-master's office and 
the big dock we kept watch for the 
man whom Dick described as a grizzly- 
whiskered six-footer, wearing a cow- 
boy hat, the spiked boots of a 
Washington lumber-jack, and a gaudy 
Mackinaw coat—surely a combination 
of apparel that no man might mistake. 

All along the .dock-front sputtering 
arc-lights lit up the tangled shipping, 
and threw a yellow glare on passing 
faces. We leaned against the railing 
perhaps twenty- minutes waiting for 
Jules chance appearance. I think that 
some time in the misty past my ances- 
tors must have been hardy, old, deep- 
water salts who loved the sea. I know 
that I have never yet seen a sea- 
scarred, salt-encrusted ship, polished 
liner, or.grimy tramp slip in or out a 
harbor without a curious thrill. I for- 
got the caribou hunt and Peace River 
Jule altogether, and had eyes for noth- 
ing but steamer-lights and the phos- 
phorescent water slapping glug-glug 
against the Shawmut’s bows as she 
warped into the pier; and when I 
turned again Dick had found his man, 
and was beginning negotiations by of- 
— fering him a cigar. 

Dick introduced me as one of the 
hunting-party. The old fellow's deep- 
set eyes twinkled at mention of the 
North. 

“Yuh can sure count on me," he as- 
sured Dick. “I’ve had just about all uh 
this brick-pavement walking and street- 
car ridin' I can stand. A pair uh snow- 
shoes'll feel mighty good to my feet 
again. I can promise yuh some sure- 
enough huntin’ back there, if yuh don't 
mind roughin' ‘it.” 

"With this we bade him good eve- 
ning, having appointed an hour next 
day for a session of ways and means, 
and went back to our hotel. My 
dreams that night were a strange con- 


glomeration of great woods and four- 
masted schooners, of limitless leagues 
of tossing sea and far-flung fields of 
snow. And outside my window a mul- 
titude of telephone-wires smote on my 
sleepy ears with a gamut of sound that 
ranged from the shriek of tautened 
cordage in a gale to the soft contralto 
of a voice I loved. 


CHAPTER IL 
“WHICH THE SAME I ARISE TO EX- 
PLAIN." 


Morning ushered in a messenger 
bearing to Dick and me invitations to 
a dinner at the Holliday home. Dick, 
up to his eyebrows in an article on the 
respective merits of the “Savage 303” 
and the “Lee Straight-pull,” as sport- 
ing rifles, tossed the bit of paper on the | 
table with a careless grunt. But I 
wasn’t interested in guns just then. I 
fell to twiddling the square envelope, 
and wondering why, at the eleventh 
hour, the Holliday hospitality was being 
extended to me, of all persons. 

I guess I'd better make myself a lit- 
tle more clear, and, as a starter, I might 
explain that Howe was very much mis- 
taken when he casually supposed that 
I'd *lost track of her the last two or 
three years." It would have been bet- 
ter for me if I had; I might have fore- 
gone the swallowing of some bitter 
medicine. And in the same breath IIl 
have to hark back of my connection 
with the Post-Ledger to show you 
where I stand. 

A journalistic accident is what I'd 
have to class my break into the news- 
paper field, if any one should ask me 
how I began. I grew up with the idea 
that labor of any sort would never be 
my portion— a delusion no youngster of 
mine shall ever entertain, no matter 
how plethoric the family fortune may 
happen to be. It isn't fair to any kid, 
that sort of upbringing, for, when the 
crash comes— and it inevitably does 
come—he faces a hard, old world, that 
has little sympathy for his misfortune, 
and no tolerancé for his woful lack of 
practical wisdom; and if some one 
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doesn’t happen along to lend a helping 
hand at the critical moment, he goes on 
bumping into the rovgh corners of life, 
and losing heart at each bump, until 


— the veneer of gentility and classic edu- 


cation is stripped clean off him, and he 
goes down into the gutter like any other 
unfortunate. That, with variations, is 
the ultimate disposition of a rich man’s 
son who happens to grow up in the be- 
lief that he is one of the favored few 
who shall neither toil nor spin. It's 
a bitter road. I know, for I've traveled 
it. And but for the grace of a helping 
hand, I, too, might have joined the 
moldering flotilla of human derelicts 
that rot in the midst of our social Sar- 
gasso Sea. 

When the grand crash came I was 
just turned twenty-three, and about as 
inconsequential a specimen of the genus 
Native Son as a close study of the en- 
tire species would reveal. When, on the 
heels of my father's sudden death, his 
lawyer sent for me, and kindly but firm- 
ly informed me that henceforth I must 
paddle a humble canoe instead of occu- 
' pying the star stateroom on an ocean 
greyhound, there were just two things 
to console me for the loss of what I'd 
been taught to consider my birthright— 
one, that my mother hadn't lived to sor- 
row over it, and the other that there 
was no dishonor attached to the hope- 
less mess my father had made of things. 
Mismanagement, misfortune, and ex- 
travagance a-plenty there had been, but 
nothing worse. 

'There was enough left to pay every 
debt, and thus it came that when the 
tangle was straightened out, I found 
myself heir to a bundle of “paid-in-full” 
bills, notes, and mortgages. I have 
them yet. They serve to remind me 
that things temporal can pass away like 
snow before a thaw in the spring. 

Beyond a mild wonder as to how a 
fortune that ran into several figures 
could vanish so completely in one short 
generation, I, had no qualms. The 
world, so far, had been for me a happy 
.hunting-ground, and the egotism of in- 
experienced youth bade me believe that 
I had but to make an effort, sand lo! 
brilliant success would be mine. I 
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didn't know that this is a day of spe- 
cialists; I didn't know that the pro- 
fessions and business alike clamored 
for experience—experience -with a capi- 
tal E. Trained ability—trained to the 
minute, like a 'varsity eight or a cham- 
pion pugilist—you had to have it to 
make yourself felt. 

But I didn’t know this—oh, there 
was a heap I didn’t know those days. 
And there was no one to tell me, so I 
spread my wings for a self-supporting, 
fame-winning flight—and brought up 
against the grim realization with a dull 
thud. 

There was no place for me, it seemed, 
in the complicated mechanism of com- 
mercial life; no niche, no groove I 
seemed to fit. I could do many things, 
but no one thing well. 

Before long the sickening conviction 
forced itself upon me that I was in a 
pretty bad fix. I'd tried every avenue 
that offered hope of decent living, and 
they were all closed. I had an educa- 
tion and ideals and ambition, but I had 
nothing to eat; and neither ideals nor 
ambition thrive on an empty stomach. 
Yes, it came to that. TIl omit the de- 
tails; but I have vivid recollection of 
the fact. 

When it came to a show-down, I 
would cheerfully have dug ditches or 
shoveled coal. Somehow, though, I 
couldn't manage to convince the. men 
in charge of such work that I was com- 
petent to fill a laborer’s place. It was 
either a gruff “Got all the men we 
need,” or “Ever do any shovelin’?” and 
I had to admit that I was a stranger 
to a shovel. I had strength and brains, 
all right, but I didn’t know how to use 
them, and good men were too plentiful 
for any individual, firm, or corporation 
to pay me wages, and in the same 
breath teach me “how to earn them, 

In one year I was Failure personi- 
fied; a  hunger-stricken, confidence- 
shaken Failure. A bit of stubborn 
pride and an atom of self-respect were 
all that stood between me and utter 
degradation. So, you see, I needed the 


' helping hand when it came. 


I was walking down Montgomery 
Street in 'Frisco—the 'Frisco that was 


* 
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—when I ran into Ellery Baird. There’ 


was no chance to dodge him as I’d suc- 
ceeded in dodging other folk I knew— 
maybe it’s sinful pride, but a man can 
bear the yoke a deal easier, I find, if 
none of his more fortunate friends are 
by to see how it galls him. He had me 
by the shoulder, and was bellowing pro- 
fane greetings into my ear before I 
could escape. Nor did he overlook my 
plight, not for a moment; the journal- 
istic instinct that grasps like a flash the 
salient features of a situation was pretty 
highly developed in Baird. 

“You everlasting, stiff-necked idiot,” 
he blurted at me an hour later in his 
rooms. He had taken me with him, 
perforce, and under his genial influence 
the story of my lean year had leaked 
out. “Why the devil does a man have 
friends if he doesn’t use 'em? Why 
didn’t you come to me? Oh, yes”—as 
I protested—“I know what you'll say. 
But that’s rank foolishness. Anyway, I 
can put you in the way of helping your- 
self, Thomas, my son, without putting 
you under any obligation to me.” 

Six months previous I’d_ probably 
have side-stepped his big-hearted offer. 
But, you see, I'd been taking a course 
in'the Big University, a school that ac- 
cepts students without regard to creed, 
color, or scholarly standing; a school 
that says “This is so," and “That is 
so,” and hammers the truth of its 
teachings into you with a rod of iron. 
The latter period of my tuition had 
bred in me a new philosophy of life, 
and I accepted Ellery Baird's help in 
the same broad spirit that prompted him 
to offer it. 

Baird was city editor of the Cosnet, 
and the Comet just then was splinter- 
ing lances on the political armor of a 
rotten city administration. So he was 
a busy man. I don't know what he 
intended to put me in the way of; he 
never told me, and I didn't ask him. 
But I know he didn't have the ghost of 
an intention of putting me on the staff. 
That was purely the result of chance— 
and who shall say that chance isn't a 
mighty factor in the turn of a man's 
career ? 

It was the second day after our meet- 


ing. I was fed and decently clothed 
once more. I’d gone down to the 
Comet office, for I had a curiosity to 
behold a newspaper in the making, to 
see “the wheels go round." 
Baird confided to me that he would 
give a heap for an interview with a 
certain railway magnate who was stop- 
ping at the Palace—something about.a 
terminal deal in which the city was 
tangled up. 

“Well, why don't you go after it?" I 
asked. 

He told me, then, with a wry face, 
that for two days the wily one had 
defied the efforts of his best men. Now, 
it happened that once upon a time my 
father and I had gone quail-hunting 
with this same unapproachable gentle- 
man—in fact, he and my father had 
been pretty chummy—and it came into 
my head that if any one could induce 
him to talk, it was I. A foolhardy 
guess, perhaps, but I acted upon it, with 
Baird's amused and hopeless sanction. 
He staked me to pencil and copy-paper, 
and posted me briefly on the way to go 
at my quarry. 

Well, I landed that interview; aud 
it was a gem. Likewise a "beat." That 
was my passport to regulat assign- 
ments. Before long I was a fixture 
with the Comet; as much of a fixture, 
that is, as anything in journalism can 
be. 

I had found my niche. I loved the 
work, and I put heart and brain into 
every effort. And when Baird came to 
Seattle to take charge of the Post- 
Ledger city room he brought me with 
him. 

Here's where Jean Holliday and the 
peppery major come in. Baird stood 
by the helm of the Post-etc., a little 
over a year. Then the East reached out 
a long arm, and took him to itself—a 
little way the East has when a Western 
man proves his worth. "There was a 
confab of the powers before he left, 
and I was tendered.the vacant place. 
Rather a meteoric rise, even in a field 
that's always producing exceptions to 


"every known rule—probably that's why 


I feM sp soon—and so hard. I'd no 
reason to expect such luck, but I ac- 


In a lull - 
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cepted thankfully, asking no questions. 
Then only did I discover that Major 
Holliday, with his emphatic “By thun- 
der, sir!” his brick-dust face, and white 
chin-whisker, was the autocrat who 
held the Post-Ledger's destiny in the 
hollow of his hand. 

He’d been a friend of my father’s, 
but that didn’t win anything for me. 
The major was a success-worshiper. If 
you could deliver the goods you made 
a hit with him; otherwise, sentimental 
considerations cut no figure. I’d dem- 
onstrated that I could make good; there 
was no better man in sight; and there- 
fore I got the job. 

A while back I said that, I'd left the 
Post-Ledger for “reasons that are of 
no consequence to any but myself.” 
Perhaps they aren't. But those same 
"reasons" have some bearing on what 
follows, and so “I arise to explain." 

My relations with the major were 
purely on a business basis for some 
time. Then, as the months wore on, I 
began to know a good many Seattle 
people, and go out more or less. It 
wasn't long before I met Jean, and it 
was like a breath from the California 
hills to see and talk to her again. So- 
ciety hadn't spoiled her. She was the 
same Jean at whose behest Howe, Mor- 
ton, and I had plunged into all sorts 
of childish deviltry when we were kids 
together at Monterey. Do you wonder 
if I began to dream things? It's a natu- 
ral law, and there's no evading it. 

Without really meaning to, I got into 
the habit of going out of my way just 
on the chance of meeting her; and she 
was always frankly glad to see me, 
which I took to be a hopeful sign. This 
went on for quite a while. There was 
a break of five months,or so, when 
Jean and her mother were abroad. 


When they returned I was among the, 


first to call, and thereafter my calls 
were notable for their frequency. Sel- 
dom was the major at home. I suppose 
he spent his days on the trail of the 
elusive dollar. But he knew every 
move I made, as you shall see. 

A week before my meeting with 
Howe and Dick, I came down to the 
office one day at my usual time. On my 
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desk lay an envelope, my name scrawled 
upon it in the huge characters af- 
fected by Crowley, the managing editor. 
I tore it open, wondering why he should 
trouble to write when his office was on 
the next floor, with stairs, elevator, and 
two phones all in good working order. 
Wonder became white-hot wrath when 
I read the lines enclosed: ' 


The management of the Comet requests 
the resignation of Mr. Thomas P. Hedrick, 
to take effect Saturday the seventeenth. 

Regretfully, 
H. H. CnowrEv, 
Managing Editor. 

It was so unwarranted, a sort of snap 
judgment, and it knocked the founda- 
tions of my air-castle Salley-west so 
brutally and effectually that I jammed 
the check into a pocket, and, with my 
editorial death-warrant in one hand, 
went three steps at a time up to the 
managerial holy of holies, every fiber 
of me crying aloud for war. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” I 
managed to articulate, planking before 
him the offending missive. 

He was rattled from the start, and 
began a stuttering explanation of some 
new policy to be inaugurated. That 
was a lie, on the face of it, and I had 
him by the neck before he had time to 
finish. There was another, deeper rea- 
son, and I meant to know it if I had- 
to match myself against the entire staff. 
In cold blood I'd never have stirred 
up a ruction over. getting discharged ; 
but to be.slammed down like that, and 
the thought of what I stood to lose by 
it, set me afire. Crowley was no better 
fighter than liar, It wasn't ten seconds 
before he was gasping out what I in- 
stinctively suspected. 

*T had no voice in the matter, honest- 
ly, Hedrick,” he sputtered. “It was the 
major—lI dare say you know why. He 
simply ordered me to let you. go at 
once, and make any explanation 1 
chose. His name wasn’t to be men- 
tioned, but if you insist on knowing, 
that's the truth." 

- That was a bitter pill, and there was 
no way to avoid downing it. I don't 
suppose I'm the first man to pay dear- 
ly for daring to lift eyes to his employ- 
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er’s daughter. On sober thoughts I re- 
alized that there was nothing to be 
gained by being nasty about it. But it 
left me in a pretty blue mood—which 
didn’t improve when I went to call on 
Jean and found her “not at home.” 
Nor did I, though I tried my utmost, 
succeed in getting a word with her 
after that. It seemed as if the gods 
had conspired to turn me down at each 
and every move. 

So, you see, I had a license to do con- 
' siderable speculating when that Holli- 
day invitation came to hand. I argued 
that I'd merely been playing the róle 
of the foolish moth to let myself get 
wrapped up in.a girl who'd probably 
never given-a thought to me other than 
as.a friend from what used to be 
“home.” I wondered why Howe had 
never appeared on the scene before; I 
wondered that he should think I'd live 
in the. same town with her, and "lose 
track of her the last two or three 
years"; I wondered—oh, I did lots of 
fruitless wondering. And by the time 
Dick closed the magazine he was read- 
ing, and cast it playfully at my head, 
I'd made up my mind that no human 
agency should drag me to that dinner. 
I didn't expect to go straight to the 
bow-wows because another fellow had 
won the girl I'd set my heart on. But 
I'm no Spartan to expose myself to an 
evening of torture for the sake of being 
polite. I was beginning to understand 
how a dog in the manger feels. 


CITADIPERSDE 


GOOD-BY, SEATTLE. 


This was on a Monday morning. 
True to his. word, Howe appeared on 
the scene about eleven o'clock, and in- 
sisted that we accompany him to lunch. 
Throughout that meal Dick talked him- 
self black in the face in an effort to 
induce Howe to change his mind and 
go with us to the land of musk-ox and 
caribou. He advanced a line of argu- 
ment that would have driven a book- 
agent to drink, out of pure envy, but it 
merely served to amuse Howe. 

"You'd have made a national repu- 


tation if you'd taken up law or poli- 
tics,” he laughed. “You’ve missed 
your vocation, Dick. Sch a gift of 
speech is wasted on a mining man. 
But, under the circumstances, you can't 
pipe me off to an unpeopled wilderness 
on such short notice; not if you were 
Pan himself." 

Dick grinned. “Oh, well,” he re- 
torted, “I dare say it is foolish to ex- 
pect you, in your present state of exal- 
tation, to do anything but moon around 
and congratulate yourself, and wonder 
how it happened.” 

After lunch Howe left us, and we 
went back to the Cecil. A little later 
Peace River Jule came, and we fell to 
making plans again. When it came to 
a question of supplies, Jule pointed out 
that we would avoid the bother of cus- 
toms and freight by purchasing our 
outfit, outside of guns and personal kit, 
at Edmonton, where our, journey by 
rail ended and the northern trail began. 

“That’s easy,” Dick remarked. “We 
could start to-night if we wanted to. 
I wouldn’t mind, either, if it weren’t for 
that dinner. I'd like to see the future 
Mrs. Howe again. I suppose I should 
have called; I would if I'd known they 
lived here now. Howe, I expect, is re- 
sponsible for the cards, and it would 
be rotten bad form to rush off now. 
Anyway, we can leave early enough to 
catch that Victoria boat." 

I didn't commit myself about that 
dinner. Though I was firmly resolved 
not to go, I couldn't say so. It would 
have looked odd, because I had no rea- 
sonable excuse. I concluded to peg 
along as usual until Wednesday, when 
I could conveniently develop a roaring 
headache or a troublesome tooth—any- 
thing that would serve. Rather a 
sneaking way out of it, maybe, but I 
really hadn’t the heart to face an eve- 
ning of polite chatter, nor self-control 
enough to greet the major as one 
should greet his host, when he knew, 
and I knew, that in a business way he 
had practically cut my throat; it was 
bitter enough to know that Pd lost, 
without having her held up before me 
as another man’s prize. A fellow can 
take a lot of disagreeable medicine—if 
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he isn’t handicapped right at the start 
by an overdose. 

Monday evening, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday forenoon passed by with 
nothing out of the ordinary to disturb 
us or our plans. Everything was in 
readiness for our departure. Our tick- 
ets were in our pockets, our baggage 
checked. All that remained was to at- 
tend that dinner, get back to the Cecil 
in time to change clothes, and catch the 
boat. 

We had lunched, Dick was down in 
the office, and I had stretched myself 
on a couch with a cigar and a book, 
when the phone tinkled an insistent 
call. 

"Hello!" I growled into the mouth- 
piece. 

“Ts this Dick?” came back in Howe’s 
unmistakable drawl. 

“Nay, nay, Pauline!” I answered. 
“This is Tommy.” i 

“Oh! Well, I just wanted to make 
sure you fellows were in," Howe went 
on. “By the way, you’re booked to go 
North to-night, aren’t you?” ; 

“Tf nothing happens," I returned. 
“That’s the way our tickets read." 

“All right. I’m going to call Dick's 
bluff and go along: I’m sending some 
things around to your rooms, so don't 
go out for a few minutes. I'll see you 
later. Good-by." 

I hung up the receiver, and sat down 
wondering why—a great, big why. 
Something serious, no mere whim, I 
felt, had caused Howe to change his 
decision at the last minute. I scented 
a story; the reportorial microbe getting 
in its insidious work, you see. 

While I was still in the cogitative 
mood Dick came in. Howe evidently 
meant to abide by the message he had 
telephoned, for a porter followed bear- 
ing gun-cases galore; enough shooting- 
irons, in fact, to arm all three of us. 
Howe, I discovered afterward, had 
some theories about different styles of 
rifles that he wanted to put in practise; 
hence the unustial number of guns. 

"He's going with us, after all, Tom- 
my,". Dick jubilantly. informed me. 
"He sent these traps and.a note saying 
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that he'd meet us at the dock to-night, 
if he couldn't get around sooner." 

“He telephoned me a while ago that 
he had made up his mind to go,” I re- 
plied. “Wonder why he held off so 
long ?" 

“Search me," Dick answered lightly. 
“You can ask him to-night. I suppose 
we'll see him af, Holliday’s.” : 

“You may,” I responded, in as mat- 
ter-of-fact tone as I could muster. “I 
don't believe I'll go.” 

“What!” Dick stared. 

“I’m feeling altogether too seedy to 
attend any such function,” I said weari- 
ly, and, though Dick looked his sur- 
prise, he forbore urging, and asked no 
pointed questions, which was the, one 
thing I dreaded. If he’d guessed why 
I shirked that dinner, he.would have 
been sympathetic; but the chances are 
he’d likewise have slapped me on the 
shoulder and insisted that I “brace up 
and face the music.” 

Maybe it wasn’t very good form to 
wait until the very last moment, when 
I had no intention of going at any time, 
but I didn’t much care just then wheth- 
er I shattered the conventions or no. 
Anyway, I sent my regrets by a mes- 
senger, and settled down with cigar 
and book to put Jean Holliday out of 
my mind for that afternoon, at least. 

Six o’clock drew on apace. Dick 
dressed, and went his way, half-angry, 
half-puzzled at my defection. Tell the 
truth, it was a thin excuse, and one that 
I was nowise proud of. I don’t like 
petty subterfuge—but there be times 
when a white lie will smooth the road 
for a harassed soul, and no one be 
harmed thereby. If everybody spoke 
the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
without regard to place or hearers, this — 
would be a turbulent old world to live 


in. 

When Dick had gone I went down to 
dinner in the café, and that finished, I 
went out on the street and drifted care- 
lessly along with the unheeding crowd... 


The old fascination of the water-front, . 


with its tarry smells and creaking 
cordage, its jabber of many tongues, 
and the low moan. of an unquiet sea, 
drew me irresistibly, and I swung along 
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Second Avenue, down Cherry Street, 
and so to the P. C. docks as a needle 
swings to the pole. There, among the 
long, shed-roofed wharves, where tall- 
masted ships and giant-funneled steam- 
ers vomit, by aid of screaming winches, 
cargoes gathered from the four quar- 
ters of the earth and all the ports that 
dot the seven seas, I stayed until my 
pockets were empty of tobacco and the 
evening was far spent. 

Ten minutes after I got back to the 
Cecil Dick returned from Holliday’s. 

"Has Howe showed,np yet?" was his 
first abrupt query, the moment he was 
inside the door. 

"No," I said, “he hasn't appeared. 
Why didn't he come with you?” 

“L haven't seen him to-day, except 
for a few minutes this afternoon," Dick 
blurted out. “He wasrt at Holliday's 
to-night. I missed.him, and asked 
about him, like a blundering idiot, and 
they were so painfully non-committal I 
smelled a rat right away. There's been 
some sort of upheaval, Tommy. It has 
been the flattest evening I’ve spent in 
some time." 

"How did Jean seem to take it?" I 
inquired guardedly. 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. “When 
a' woman like Jean Holliday has on her 
society mask, no man may say what 
lies beneath,’ he observed laconically. 
“T fancied that Howe was a bit under 
the weather when we met to-day. I 
wonder what the row is?” 

That was my first thought, too. 
What could the trouble be? Howe 
wasn't the man to lightly forswear his 
plighted word; and Jean—I’d known 
her too long and too well to believe that, 
having once given her heart to a man, 

E she would throw him over for any tri- 
| fling cause. But everything pointed to 
a rupture—why else would Howe de- 
cide to go North, on the very day his 
-. engagement should have been an- 
— .nounced to the world? 
prem e -I didn't have much time to indulge 
“in speculation, sentimental or other- 
"wise. Dick was out of his evening 
clothes and into a gray suit while one 
could roll a cigarette. He snapped his 
suit-case shut and turned to me. 


"Go ring for a hack, Tommy," he 
commanded. “We’ll take our things 
to the dock, so that we won't have to 
bother with them if we should be com- 
pelled to make a dash for it at the 
eleventh hour. I’m going to look 
around for Howe," he explained. "It's 
just possible that he has taken this 
thing too much to heart, and gone out 
on a limb. He used to travel a pretty 
fast pace, you know, and if there has 
been any trouble, he might have broken 
loose again. We've got an hour and a 
half before the boat sails." 

I called a hack, and we bundled in. 
At the dock we found Jule, philosoph- 
ically awaiting us, and to him we con- 
signed our belongings. At the dock 
office we learned that Howe had sent 
down his trunk early in the afternoon. 
From the same place we telephoned to 
Howe's rooms at the Washington, 
whereby we discovered that he had not 
been in since three o'clock. Then we 
headed up-town to make a round of the 
places where we judged he might be. 

From one point to another we dashed 
with what speed the city laws allow 
a hack to make. When there remained 
of the hour and a half only a scant 
twenty minutes, and we had made up 
our minds to postpone our sailing that 
night, Dick, with his ear glued to a 
telephone-receiver, gave a grunt of sat- 
isfaction. 

“Yes, yes," he spoke rapidly. “One 
of Mr. Howe's friends. What's that? 
Yes, we'll be there in three minutes.” 

He slammed the receiver onto the 


hook with a force that must have jarred 


Central, and made for the hack, I at his 
heels. 

“To the Chancellor Café" he or- 
dered. i 

Once under way, Dick swore audi- _ 
bly. £ 

“Howe’s at the Chancellor,” he de- 
clared, . “roaring drunk. | Got pos- 
session of the second floor, and he’s 
raising pure, unadulterated hell! That 
was Webber, the manager, on the line, 
and he’s sure in a sweat. Begged me 
to come and take him away quietly. He 
doesn’t want to call in the police on 
account of the publicity.” 
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Webber, a portly, intelligent-looking 
German, met us at a side door, and he 
was in a sweat, literally as well as fig- 
uratively. 

“Dis way, chentlemen," he implored. 
“Himmel! he vill der house bring down 
about our ears." 

Up a short flight of stairs and half- 
way along a wide corridor he led us, 
pausing before a heavy set of double 
doors, tight shut. From within came 
sounds of rending wood and smashing 
glass. 

“Ach Gott!” Webber groaned. “Al- 
retty he has der guests driven out, and 
now he der furnishing wrecks. For 
der luff uff Heaven, chentiemen, take 
him avay. Ach, such a destruction!” 
He produced a key and stood hesita- 
ting. 

“Damn the destruction!” Dick told 
him roughly. “Don’t stand there yawp- 
ing about it. Open the door." 

Gingerly he inserted the key and 
turned it in the lock, The doors slipped 
noiselessly apart in well-oiled grooves, 
and we got a glimpse of a good-sized 
banquet-hall; a ^ banquet-hall that 
seemed to have been visited by a live- 
ly earthquake or a half-baked cyclone! 
—and in the center, hatless, stripped of 
coat and vest, was Howe, methodically 
smashing costly china and polished 
glass over the leg of an upturned table. 
For a moment he did not notice our 
entrance, and for a moment we were 
too dumfounded to speak. Then he 
saw us, and whirled, with a cut-glass 
decanter poised to throw. . Webber 
scooted to cover at the first hostile 
demonstration. 

“Howe,” I cried, “have you forgot- 
ten that we are due to sail in fifteen 
minutes? Come on, like a good fel- 
low, or we'll miss the boat." 

"Haven't forgotten," he called back, 
and shattered the decanter against the 
opposite wall. “Catch the boat at ten- 
thirty. Got five minutes to finish this 
job"—a half-dozen plates went the way 
of the decanter—“ten minutes to catch 
the train"—zif !—clatter I—crash! He 
caught up a chair and attacked a side- 
board, as if it were a personal enemy. 

Not an inch could we budge him. 
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Physically we could have mastered 
him, no doubt; but some one would 
certainly have been hurt in the:scrim- 
mage, and, as he had about completed 
the destruction of everything breakable 
before we arrived, it seemed foolish to 
precipitate a fight; a- few dishes more 
or less didn't cut much figure in the 
grand total. 

So we waited, albeit impatiently, 
while Howe raged up and down the 
room. When the five minutes was up, 

e swung back a heavy goblet, and with 
a precision a man in his condition could 
hardly be expected to have, shattered at 
one throw the face of the big clock that 
adorned the .wall, and turned to us 
ready to go. Hurriedly, I assisted him 
into his clothes, while Dick made peace 
with the outraged Webber. 

We got Howe into the hack and 
started for Pier A, our driver, under 
the persuasive power of Dick's pocket- 
book, knocking the speed ordinances of 
the city into flinders at every block. 
Yet, despite the bumps and the sway- 
ing, Howe was as limp as a rag before 
we reached the dock. I made no apolo- 
gies for him; I think none the less of 
him for that mad hour: He ist the 
first good man who has gone wrong, 
temporarily—and God knows he had a 
reason. 

The last warning toot of our steamer 
had gone shrilling out over the city 
when we clattered into the pier and car- 
ried our helpless burden up the gang- 
way and down to a berth. That done, 
we left him, and while he slept peace- 
fully in the stateroom below, Dick, Jule, 
and I stood on the after-deck of the 
Victorine and watched the serried 
street lights of Seattle glow like a 
myriad of fireflies, as the whirling 
screws hurried us out of Elliott Bay. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ATHABASCA APE. 


It isn't such a long-jump from Puget 
Sound to Edmonton; three days it took 
us, if memory serves mé right. Before 
we disembarked from the Victorine, 
Howe was normal again, self-contained, 
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languid, and prone to behold life with a 
half-cynical, half-humorous eye. He 
never referred to that night of ungodly 
rampage in the Chancellor Café, nor 
did he ever speak of Jean and the en- 
gagement that should have been an- 
nounced. Otherwise he was his old 
self—and yet not quite. Some men 
can be hard hit and carry it off lightly, 
but the best of them will drop their 
guard, now and then, and the raw hurt 
will show. 

While Dick and Jule rustled a striif& 
of packhorses and purchased the sup- 
plies that were to last us for the next 
four months, Howe and I had nothing 
to do but wander about at our own 
sweet will. I'm rather impressionable, 
I suppose, but I would have been satis- 
fied to remain indefinitely in Edmonton, 
just to watch the freight teams and 
prospectors and Indians come and go 
like pictures in a kinetoscope. Life and 
movement there wasn't ordered after 
the fashion of established, cultivated 
civilization. 

To-day the town might lie quiet in 
the brilliant sunlight, and to-morrow 
the streets might be a welter of dust 
and gixteen-horse teams. One could 
go to bed with the conviction that be- 
fore morning the town would be torn 
up and carried away by these stalwart 
knights of the long lash, and lo! at 
sunrise nothing remained to show that 
they had passed, save the dead ashes of 
their camp-fires and faint dust-clouds 
on the horizon. 

Bearded, sun-burned men came down 
upon us from the sky-line, at the tail 
end of twenty packhorses, and the 
next wayfarer perchance afoot, leading 
a solitary mule—from whence, none 
knew nor asked; camped, ate, drank, 
and gambled, if the mood seized them, 
and went their way again—whither, 
none knew, nor cared. Singly, in pairs, 
and by hundreds, these sons of unrest 
stalked the streets of this frontiet town, 
careless, independent, hopeful of what 
fortune the new country might hold in 
store. 

Sometimes came silent, bronze-faced 
Indians with herds of spotted ponies, 
stealing in and out the trading stores 


as their fighting forebears stole among 
the teepees of the enemy. These, also, 
like the prospectors, took no count of 
time, but when the spirit moved them, 
be it bright noon or blackest night, 
struck their lodges and vanished. 

One afternoon Howe and I sat on 
the river-bank listening to the squeak 
of the ferry-cable that crosses the north 
Saskatchewan at this frontier outpost. 
In the morning we, too, wotld cross the 
crooning river and fare forth into the 
wide, unpeopled territory beyond. Howe 
took out a fresh cigarette, and broke a 
long silence. 

"Tommy," he said, “do you know 
that it was in this country my grand- 
father laid the foundation of his for- 
tune ?" 

I did not know, and I said so. My 
tone was a question, and Howe pro- 
ceeded to answer it after he had lighted 
his cigarette. 

"You remember how the old gentle- 
man used to sit around in the shade 
smoking that everlasting long-stemmed 
clay of his, at peace with himself and 
everybody but my mother—she thought 
a clay pipe was hopelessly plebeian, and 
made fruitless efforts to wean him away 
from it. Now, you'd hardly think that 
mild-visaged old fellow had been à rip- 
roaring adventurer in his day. Fact, 
though. Two or three years before he 
died I happened to be at home for some 
time and got better acquainted with him 
in one week than I'd managed to in all 
my previous lifetime. He took a great 
notion to me, and used to talk by the 
hour about his early life, and one day 
he spun me the most amazing yarn 
about this northern country. 

"He was an Englishman, you know, 
and not overly well-to-do, I judged 
from his story. So when he was about 
twenty-two he indentured himself to 
the Hudson's Bay Company for a term 
Of six years as a hunter and trapper, 
and was shipped to York Factory along 
with several other equally misguided 
fortune-seekers. He was transferred 
Írom post to post until in course of 
time he landed here at Edmonton— 
which wasn't Edmonton then, but a post 
called St. Anne. Well, I dare say the 
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company wasn't actuated by philan- 
thropic motives when they drew up 
those six-year indentures. Anyway, be- 
fore long Gran'dad Howe developed a 
large-sized grouch at the way he was 
being treated, and decided that he 
would emigrate; which wasn't as easy 
as it might have been. Those days, 
yóu know, the Hudson's Bay Company 
ruled an immense territory, by grace of 
an ancient charter from the British 
crown, and deserters were harshly dealt 
with. But he and another young fel- 
low managed to get away unobserved, 
with the idea of making their-way to 
eastern Canada, where indentured 
slavery was frowned upon. 

“Their equipment for what promised 
to be a three or four months' jaunt was 
what you might call rather light: two 
muzzle-loading guns of prehistoric pat- 
tern, a few pounds of powder and ball, 
a skinning-knife apiece, and a little bun- 
dle of salt and tea. "They started out 
bravely enoügh, but it came cloudy 
weather, and they lost their bearings. 
Instead of traveling east, they bore off 
to the north, and winter overtook them 
on what the old man afterward judged 
to be a fork of the Peace. They had a 
fearful struggle to live during the first 
cold weather. Then they fell in with a 
party of friendly Indians, and spent 
the rest of the winter with them. In 
the spring they said good-by to their 
red hosts and faced south once more, to 
have a try at gaining the prairie coun- 
try, where buffalo-meat was easy to get, 
and where they could travel by the sun, 
which wasn't possible half the time in 
the woods. They didn't go to eastern 
Canada, however; when they struck the 
open country between the north Sas- 
katchewan and Red Deer River, they 
met some traders from south of the 

line, and went with them to a post of 
* the American Fur Company on the up- 
per Missouri River. 

“That’s how the old boy landed in 
the United States. The amazing part 
of it was that in their dash for liberty 
they happened on a sand-bar back 
there” — Howe waved a hand across the 
river— “that yielded a double handful 
of fine gold-grains to their crude ef- 
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forts at placer-mining. Their finding it 
at all was pure accident. "There was 
no great quantity, either—about fifteen 
hundred dollars between the two—but 
it gave the old man a taste for more, 
and furnished him the means to travel 
when the California excitement began 
—and you know how he fared there." 

Howe is close to six feet, and built 
accordingly; but he is, normally, about 
as fastidious and luxury-loving a per- 
son as I know. I could not help won- 
dering just how he would fare should 
the heroic experiences of his grand- 
father ever fall to his lot. 

"]t was literally a case of the fittest 
surviving in those days," I remarked, 
as we strolled back through town. 

"Rather," Howe assented. "But, you 
know, I shouldn't wonder if——~” 

We had turned a quiet corner and 
come abruptly upon a scene that was in 
sharp contrast to the general calm that 
for a brief space of time was hovering 
over the little town. 

In the space between two empty 
buildings, screened from all'eyes save 
our own, two men were fighting sav 
agely, like bulldogs, without a sound 
but the quick respirations of their over- 
worked lungs. Around the two prin- 
cipals danced an undersized, evil-look- 
ing citizen, sharp-eyed and hooked of 
nose, the sort of man one instinctively 
associates with cold steel. He was cir- 
cling warily about, so intent on getting 
a whack at one of the combatants that 
he did not see us until a sudden twist 
of the fighters gave him an opening and 
he lunged wickedly, with a keen-pointed 
hunting-knife, at one blue-shirted back; 
he saw us then, and the manner of our 
appearance must have surprised him. 
mightily, what little time he had to con- 
sider the matter. 

Howe shook off his languid air long 
enough to make a long jump and a 
beautiful kick that caught parrot-beak 
fair in the stomach before his knife 
could get home, and I helped the good 
work along with a hearty punch on the 
angle of his villainous jaw. Between” 
us we ptit him down, and his interest in 
that fight ceased for the time being. 

Not for a fraction of a second did 
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the fight slacken, nor did either man 
betray knowledge of our presence, ex- 
cept that he of the blue shirt, as he 
dodged a swinging blow from his ad- 
versary, panted: “Kill that Frenchy if 
he goes to get up!” 

I don't believe in assuming the róle 
of self-appointed peacemaker. As a 
general thing, when men get into the 
notion of fighting it’s good policy to 
let them have it out—with due regard 
to fair play. And, having put a quietus 
on the fellow with the knife, Howe and 
I stood back to let the other two settle 
their dispute, whatever it might be, in 
the fashion they had elected. 

The blue-shirted man was a ans 
fighter. As tall and as generously 
framed as Howe, with the lean, 
browned features that. seem to be a 
characteristic of prairie men, he was 
muscled like an athlete and gifted with 
the lithe quickness of a mountain lion. 
One sleeve of his shirt was ripped from 
shoulder to wrist, and in the open space 
his biceps and forearm glowed pink and 
white; hard, ropy sinew under the skin 
of a child. 

Planted squarely on pillarlike legs 
surmounted by a body of wondrous 
girth, the whole topped off with a face 
that resembled nothing so-much as. that 
of an enraged baboon—if baboons ever 
have scrubby red whiskers and wishy- 
washy blue eyes—the other man stood, 
a huge bulk, and a hardy one, to judge 
by the hammering he took without go- 
ing down. His great arms swung cease- 
lessly in an effort to land a blow. But 
for him the tide of battle had set the 
wrong way; with a fair break he was 
no match for the other. And he be- 
gan to realize it, for of a sudden he 
ducked ponderously and attempted to 
gather the blue-shirted one to him with 
a sweep of his big arms. There was a 
mix-up of arms and legs, a mighty tus- 
sling on the ground for a moment; 
then they flattened out, one corded arm 
of the blue-shirted man hugging the 
other’s bull-neck in a strangle-hold, the 
deadliest grip professional wrestlers 
know. 

For perhaps a minute he kept this 
hold, putting forth his strength till the 


muscles of his neck and shoulders stood 
out in tense knots and ridges with the 
strain. The bulky one's struggles grew 
weaker, ceased altogether, and the 
other let go and stood up, panting, just 
as Howe and I started forward to break 
his grip, lest he should choke the man 
to death on the spot. 

"Well, my friend," said Howe sen- 
tentiously, "you fixed him good and 
plenty." 

'The big fellow looked at us and then 
at the two stretched on the ground, 
gasping like new-landed trout. He held 
forth his hand, all bruised about the 
knuckles. — . 

"Shake," he said. “Yuh was sure a 
friend in need that time." 

“By Jove!” Howe cried. 
get to you with that knife.” 

The man put his hand to his shirt, 
and it came away all splotched with red. 
He smiled a bit. “Frenchy got a lick 
at me just before you fellows showed 
up. I kicked the son-of-a-gun, and 
that. kinda feazed him for a while. 
*Tain’t much of a cut, though; nothin’ 
to what I'd ’a’ got if he'd made proper 
connections." 

"You: come with us and get it 
dressed," commanded Howe. And we 
departed for our hotel forthwith, leav- 
ing the enemy where they had fallen. 
Neither was more than temporarily 
hors de combat, and we had no sympa- 
thy to waste on thugs of their ilk. One's 
feeling is generally with the under-dog, 
and, besides, there was an atmosphere 
of wholesome honesty about the man 
whose cause we had championed; you 
knew on the instant that he was either 
a stanch friend, or an open, fair-fight- 
ing enemy. 

Such. was the manner of our intro- 
duction to Buck Harrison, Buck of the 
cheerful smile and optimistic outlook. 

Of his quarrel with the Ape and 
Francois, the Frenchman, he told us 
little, being the sort of man who speaks 
sparingly of a wrong, save to.the doer 
thereof. We gathered that Buck had 
originally been a cow-puncher, that he 
had taken to prospecting, with hunting 
and trapping as a side-line, and that 
some three months before the rapacious 


“He did 
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Ape and his parrot-beaked partner had 
raided Buck’s store of grub, traps, and 
“ammunition at his cabin on a branch 
of the Athabasca, and brought him per- 
ilously close to starvation and kindred 
evils by reason of the theft. 

"I was down on the river fishin’,” 
Buck told us, “and they sure made a 
clean sweep-uh that cabin. All I had 
left was a twenty-foot fishin’-line, and 
that’s a mighty light outfit when you’re 
four hundred miles from nowhere.” 

Though he lacked evidence of the 
sort that might be demanded by a jury 
—to which Buck had not the remotest 
intention of carrying his case—he was 
morally certain: of his men, and in his 
straightforward way taxed the Ape 
with it when they met by chance on 
that quiet by-way in Edmonton, and 
thus precipitated the fight. 

So Buck was, as he phrased itẹ‘ ‘afoot 
and alone and a long way from home,” 
and we were rather glad of it, for he 
made a welcome addition to our party 
when. Dick Morton proposed that he 
- help Peace River Jule shoulder the 
onus of piloting us in our Northland 
wanderings. 


CHAPTER Vv. 
OUR MIDNIGHT VISITORS. 


Without incident we made the long 
trek from Edmonton to Peace River 
Landing, marching gaily through solid 
miles of silent, odorous forest, un- 
touched by vandal ax or saw. Little 
open meadows, watered by clear, cold 
springs and lush with sweet-smelling 
grasses in which our horses reveled, 
served us for camping-grounds. Some 
day hardy souls will push the frontier 
beyond the Peace and carve an inland 
empire out of that quiet wilderness, and 
those dim Indian trails we followed will 
broaden into highways and hum with 
the traffic of men; but as yet the woods, 
untraveled and*unmarred, crown ridge 
and hollow as calmly impassive as they 
stood long before the first white men 
ventured among their leafy aisles. From 
sun to sun we heard no sound nor saw 
any movement that was not purely of 
the wild and its soft-footed denizens. 
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At the Landing we started our horses 
back and loaded dogs, supplies, and: 
camp-outfit into the boats that Jule se- 
cured from an up-river trader, and we 
swung into the Peace at sun-up one 
morning, bending to our paddles like 
voyageurs of old. 

Past Fort Vermilion, halting only 
long enough to say “Hello” to the vol- 
untary exiles there, past the mouth of 
Little Red River at the best speed cur- 
rent, paddles, and blanket sails: could 
give, and on to the twin channels where 
the Peace loses itself in Lake. Atha- 
basca and Great Slave ‘Rivér begins. 
There are rapids in the Peace and Great 
Slave that wake me up o’ nights yet, 
when I dream of running them. A 
bare half-inch of frail wood under your 
feet doesn't inspire confidence when 
you shoot past saber-toothed rocks and 
great current-polished boulders, like a 
runaway horse, with gunwales awash 
and gobs of dirty gray spume curling 
over the paddle-blades. But we were 
lucky, and presently we hove-to at the 
head of Five Portages—a dirty bit of 
water—without mishap, four hundred 
and fifty miles of river-way behind our 
stern-posts and one hundred and fifty 
yet to go. 

Here at Five Portages the languor- 
ous, smoky, Indian summer skies van- 
ished one afternoon before a phalanx ` 
of somber, low-scudding clouds from 
out the northwest, and shortly there- 
after the first transient snowfall and the 
Athabasca Ape came down on us to- 
gether. 

The storm burst on us just at the 
finish of thirteen weary miles of inter- 
mittent portaging, and when it struck 
we piled our belongings, boats and all, 
out on the wooded bank and pitched 
camp until such time as the weather 
should clear. - For two days we squatted 
around a purring sheet-iron stove, play- 
ing seven-up to decide which unfor- 
tunate should chop wood when the pile 
ran low, and listening indifferently to. 
the wind that whooped down the valley, 
thrusting its icy presence into our very 
midst when one carelessly opened a- 
tent-flap. 

The second night, I think it was, we 
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turned in early. Buck slept nearest the 
stove, and quite close to the tent door. 
For a long time I lay drowsily wonder- 
ing what secret trouble, had played the 
devil with Howe. "There was some- 
thing—something out of the ordinary— 
and it sat heavy on -his soul, Even 
Dick worried about him, and studi- 
ously refrained from raking up any 
reminiscences that had to do with Jean 
Holliday ; and Dick, as a rule, is a great 
believer in the tonic powers of a good 
* Jolly." 

It seemed that the farther north we 
got the more droopy and irritable Howe 
became. Not consistently, either; there 
were times when he was as merry as a 
meadow-lark on a June morning, times 
when he mounted his conversational 
charger and unhorsed us all in the lists 
of repartee. But there was always a re- 
action. Always came a moody spell on 
the heels of his gaiety. And at such 
times he gave me the impression of a 
man who was hanging onto himself, a 
man whose nerves were strung to the 
breaking-point. A fellow doesn't usual- 
ly go all to pieces if it happens that the 
course of true love doesn't run so 
smoothly as it might. He'll suffer— 
Lord knows he'll suffer, unless his 
heart's a thing of iron—but time will 
soothe the hurt, instead of aggravating 
it, as seemed to be the case with Howe. 
No, there was something more than a 
commonplace quarrel or misunderstand- 
ing back of it all. 

A lot of just such stuff floated 
through my drowsy brain as I lay there, 
a lullaby of swishing snow and flutter- 
ing canvas crooning over my head. The 
last thing I distinctly remember was 
seeing Buck reach forth a long arm and 
poke a stick of wood into the stove, on 
top of which bubbled a pot of beans. 
Right after that I fell asleep. 

Some time later the clammy feel of 
snow settling on my face awakened me. 
The tent was open, one flap snapping 
in the grip of the wind, and swirls of 
fine snow drove headlong through: the 
gap. Outside, a dog barked and his 
bark changed on the instant to a shrill 
yelp, a yelp of pain. 

I sat up and listened, but there was 


no further sound, nothing but the un- 
abated hum of the storm without, and 
beside me the faint snoring of Dick and 
Howe. It struck me that Buck and 
Jule must sleep with heads under cover. 
Otherwise, they were hardy custom- 
ers, indeed, to snooze away with snow 
coming in as though some woods giant 
stood outside wielding a busy shovel. 
It was altogether too uncomfortable for 
me. Reluctantly I got out from be- 
tween the warm blankets to close the 
flap, stepping carefully to avoid dis- 
turbing our guides. Dut my care was 
needless. Neither Buck nor Jule was 
there. The sheen from the white tent 
wall and the snow that had settled in- 
side betrayed their absence, and their 
bedding was thrown back in a tumbled 
heap, as if the manner of their exit had 
been hasty. 

Whexe they had gone in thé middle of 
the night, in a howling blizzard at that, 
and why, were questions I did not feel 
qualified to answer. 

I won't deny being uneasy. Some- 
how, to me, everything in those brood- 
ing Northern woods is tinged with a 
faint air of mystery. Still, I hesitated 
to awaken my.friends ; surely two husky 
woodsmen could leave camp, even in 
the little hours of the night, without my 
needing to be alarmed! But why? 
And while I hesitated, shivering at the 
tent door, the dogs—this time the whole 
pack—set up a determined clamor, in 
the midst of which I clearly distin- 
guished the voices of men. 

'Fhe racket woke Howe and Morton, 
and what little I knew I told them as 
I struggled into boots, trousers, and 
coat. Together we sallied forth, lightly 
clad and. armed with weapons of of- 
fense, in a fever of impatience to know 
what all the rumpus was about. 

A few paces from the tent we 
stopped, to locate the noise. Off to- 
ward the river-bank the dogs were yap- 
ping spasmodically, and thither we ran, 
buffeted by a lusty wind and enveloped 
in choking clouds of snow that scourged 
our bare cheeks unmercifully and sifted 
through every open space in our cloth- 
ing. : 

In front of us, and very near at 
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hand, a gun cracked, the report a dull 
boom, muffled in the snow-laden air; 
presently another and another in quick 
succession. Then Buck's voice: “Blame 
it! If I could see, I'd sure fix ’em.” 

We shouted, continuing to run. Jule 
answered, and though we could see 
neither man, we knew from the sounds 
that they were close at hand. Indeed, 
Howe almost ran into Jule, and about 
the same time Dick and I tripped and 
fell headlong over a pile of stuff lying 
on the pebbly beach, barely ten feet 
from the slapping river waves. 

"It's them fellers you’n’ Buck had 
the fight with, in Edmonton," Jule 
yelled, in answer to our anxious de- 
mands. “Looks like they was tryin’ to 
get off with some of our grub. See 
what they carried down here! And I 
guess they did get some into their boat 
before. we stirred 'em up." 

Buck appeared, then, a very wrathful 
guide, and if his angry tones carried 
out over the waters, the would-be pil- 
lagers heard some pungent personal re- 
marks. There was nothing we could 
do, however, for it was out of the ques- 
tion to launch a boat with any hope of 
catching the marauders in the thick of 
that mad dance of wind and snow. 

We listened a while, and Dick wasted 
two cartridges when he thought he 
heard the creak of rowlocks. But it 
was just so much ammunition to the 
bad, Jule declared. So we contented 
ourselves with: carrying *back to camp 
the sacks of flour and sugar and sun- 
dry bundles of stuff, and building a fire 
in the stove; the temperature wasn’t 
what you'd call balmy, and though we 
stepped around pretty brisk, our teeth 
were chattering beautifully before we'd 
finished our little stunt. 

“T was kinda dozin’ when I heard ’em 
first,” Buck told us, when we had got 
our fire under way and driven the chill 
from the tent, “but, holy smoke! I 
never thought uh them jaspers bein’ 
around. I guess the dogs had curled 
up in the brush, out uh the wind, or 
they'd 'a' let us know. Anyhow, I 
thought I heard something, and got up. 
Might ’a’ been a bear nosin' round. So 
I goes out to the pile uh stuff. The 
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canvas was turned back, and things 
messed round some. I see right off it's - 
a two-legged bear; the tracks in the 
snow was dim on account uh the drift- 
in', but plain enough to show me it's a 
human critter. So I goes back and 
wakes Jule, quiet-like, thinkin’ the two 
of us will sure nail the gentleman, who- 
ever he is. We started to follow his 
tracks, and missed him. I suppose he 
come back to the pile another way, and 
one uh the dogs come alive and waded 
into him. We heard a bark and a yelp, 
and all of a sudden here he comes bust- 
in’ through the brush, headed for the 
river hell-bent for ‘lection! Well, we 
lit into him and went to the ground 
with him, Jule and me—and it was that 
baboon-faced muzzler. He let a big. 
beller out uh him, and I was just reach- 
in’ for my gun, to stop that sort uh 
complainin’, when first thing we knowed 
that Frenchman—it must have been him 
—landed on us with a two-year-old 
club, tumbled me over first pass” (a 
huge welt on Buck’s head attested the 
weight of Francois’ stick) “and they 
made their getaway. I did shoot at 
'em in the brush. once or twice, and 
again when I could hear their oars 
a-creakin’, but I don’t suppose I come 
within a mile uh them.” 

“Too bad you didn’t get that gun un- 
limbered sooner,” said Dick, while I 
was moved to unseemly mirth at the 
spectacle of Buck tentatively fingering 
the ridge on his cranium. “Do those 
fellows make a business of plundering 
people in this country, Buck?” 

"Looks like it," Buck grumbled. 
"Ive heard hunters on the Athabasca 
claim they was dead stire to lose a heap 
uh stuff if the Ape and Frenchy was 
anywhere around. The Hudson Bay 
posts all give 'em the bad-eye; and yuh 
know what they did to me. They’re 
mostly on the sneak, though. I never 
knew of ’em doin’ anything so nervy as 
Looks to me like they’ve been fol- 
lowin’ us. I never heard uh them so 
far north before.” 

“I have, now I come to think of it,” 
Jule observed thoughtfully. “Did they 
ever winter on the Athabasca or the 
upper Peace that yuh know of?" 
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. "Never knew where they holed up 
for the winter, to tell the truth," Buck 
replied. “I wasn’t interested in them 
two gents till they cleaned me out.” 

“The Ape, as they call him—and he’s 
sure well named—winters north uh 
Slave Lake,” Jule went on, “with a 
bunch uh Injuns that won't have no 
truck with a white man, as a general 
thing; I guess they think he's some kind 
of a little tin god. I bumped into him 
once before, about five years back. We'il 
have more trouble with that cuss, and 
don’t yuh forget it. He's worse than à 
road-agent. It would be a Christian act 
to kill him and that hook-nosed French- 
man first time we bump into them." 

“The plot thickens,” Howe melodra- 
matically announced. “Our peaceful 
hunting-trip is about to develop into a 
punitive expedition. In this country the 
simple life appears to have drawbacks. 
We happen to have more grub than the 
other fellow; ergo, the other fellow 
seeks to restore the balance, by force, 
if necessary. Rather a joke on us, by 
Jove! I didn't suppose you were war- 
like by, nature, Jule.” 

“Tm not. But it wouldn't be a joke 
if they did get away with our grub and 
dogs," Jule answered pointedly. “It’s 
a mighty long tramp between houses in 
this neck uh the woods. And it don't 
pay to take chances with folks uh the 
Ape's caliber; I don't believe he's 
more'n half-human, nohow." 

For half an hour or so we smoked 

in comfort, swearing alternately at the 
weather and our unwelcome midnight 
visitors. Finally the wind lulled some- 
what, and Jule, after a brief sojourn 
outside, advised us to turn in. 
. "Yowll need all the sleep yuh can 
get," he admonished. “It seems to be 
gettin’ warmer now, and, anyway, the 
back uh the storm is broke. > If it's 
clear in the mornin' we can just as well 
move on. If we don't have any more 
setbacks, another week'll see us in the 
musk-ox country.” 

We lay down. I cannot speak for 
Dick and Howe. I think Dick slept 
soundly, for he always did have a cast- 
iron nerve; but I dozed fitfully from 
then till morning, and in my wakeful 


moments I observed that Buck squatted 
by the stove, replenishing the fire occa- 
sionally and making frequent trips out- 
side. 

Evidently he judged that our supply- 
pile would be none the worse for watch- 
ing. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE DRIFT OF THE CARIBOU HERDS. 


As Jule foretold, dawn ushered in 
good weather. The snow-drifts were 
mushy heaps, “and black patches of 
steaming earth began to show ere we 
finished breaking camp. An inventory 
of our supplies proved that Francois 
and the Ape had got no more than a 
sack of flour and a small caddy of tea 
for their pains; though I suppose that 
was a good haul for them, if they were 
out of grub. Buck inclined to the no- 
tion that they were not in need, but 
simply following out their thieving in- 
stincts with a view to stocking up for 
the winter. At any rate, we saw no 
more of them on Slave River. 

Having passed the rapids that make 
life a burden to voyagers on the lower 
Slave, we again spread our makeshift 
sails to every favorable breeze and plied 
paddles with a will, coming shortly to 
Great Slave Lake. 

At Fort Resolution, built where the 
wooded banks dip down to meet the | 
long reach of heaving green water, we 
tarried two nights and a day, fraterniz- 
ing with a post staff whose hearty hos- 
pitality was a joy to the wayfarers' soul 
and worth a thousand-mile journey to 
behold. And here we acquired further 
unsavory details anent fhe grub-stealers . 
who had raided our camp at Five Port- 
ages. 

“Ye may tak’ it frae me," the factor 
told us emphatically, “that should we 
be sae fortunate as tae catch yon thiev- 
in' loons, we'd hang them tae the stock- 
ade wi’ scant ceremony. They've been 
a plague tae this country lang enough. 
The dirty scum dinna stop at mere 
thievin’. Either *o’ them wad cut a 
man’s throat for twa pennies.” 

Leaving Fort Resolution, we skirted 
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the lake shore for a matter of ten days, 
until we reached The Neck, where 
Slave Lake narrows to a bare twelve 
miles. Here we crossed to the north 
shore, and after laboriously traversing 
a nameless waterway—a creek that 
Howe promptly christened “The Path 
of Toil” when he discovered two pad- 
dle-blisters in the palm of his right 
hand—we reached the edge of the 
muskeg country, and pitched our camp 
for musk-ox hunting. 

Jule and Buck gave us fafjpand time- 
ly warning to cut short our stay. But 
Dick and Howe were loath to quit the 
trail of the woolly, droop-horned cat- 
tle, and when the first caribou herds 
hove in sight they clean forgot that they 
were next door to the Arctic circle with 
a seven-months’ winter treading hard 
on their heels. For myself, it was all 
so new and strange and altogether fas- 
cinating that getting back to civiliza- 
tion was the very least of my troubles. 

I'm a pretty fair shot, and I love 
hunting, up to a certain limit—beyond 
that, the unnecessary slaughter of de- 
fenseless animals doesn't appeal to me. 
But I don't believe that any normal, 
healthy human can resist the desire to 
prey on the:creatures of the wild when 
they swarm about him; and the end- 
less files of caribou’ marching south, 
and, like the locusts, feeding as they 
marched, was a sight no man could see 
unmoved. 

Heaven only knows where they all 
came from—northwestern Canada has 
a big back yard—but as the short days 
grew steadily shorter, and the dance of 
the Northern Lights flickered brighter 
each lengthening night, the caribou 
herds tramped on apace. By hundreds 
and thousands and tens of thousands 
they drove down upon us from the 
moss and muskegs of the barren North, 
following the lead of their antlered 
captains to the shelter of the woods. 

Unlike the wary musk-ox, which runs 
in scattered bands and is exceeding shy 
of man and all his works, the caribou 
thinks no evil of his fellows or humans, 
and, if unharassed, strikes boldly for 
his objective point, neither halting nor 
turning aside for rivers large or small. 


It will be long and long before I for- 
get the drift of the caribou herds. 

All things—good, bad, and indifferent 
—must have an ending. We had secured 
several musk-ox heads and hides, a car- 
ibou head apiece—and they were beau- 
ties—which, with our limited motive 
power, was all we could reasonably ex- 
pect to lug home. We had enjoyed 
three months of glorious outing in a lit- 
tle-known land, and were fain to lin- 
ger. But Jule delivered an ultimatum 
which we had no choice but to heed; 
unless we desired to spend a winter 
north of Slave Lake, for which he, per- 
sonally, had no stomach, it behooved us 
to gain the mouth of Peace River with- 
out further delay. So we broke camp 
regretfully and set our faces toward 
home. 

But we had tarried a shade too long. 
The skies grew filmy, then gray and 
lowering. Long before we reached 
Slave Lake the north wind screeched 
about our ears, spitting venomous 
bursts of fine, flourlike snow. 

“Not on your life!" Jule snorted, 
when Dick innocently proposed that we 
make camp and lie up till the storm 
abated. “There won't be any let-up. 
This is winter. We want to get across 
the lake before the slush ice freezes, or 
the Lord knows how long we might 
have to wait before it would be safe to 
cross with dog-teams. Sabe? As long as 
we can use the boats, we stay with ’em, 
storm or no storm. You'll find it a 
pretty tough proposition to waller along * 
on snow-shoes all day, breakin' trail for 
dogs." 

Buck grinned cheerfully. “Jule 
wants to make yuh think you’re strict- 
ly up against it,’ he chuckled, “I’ve 
been up and down the Peace and Atha- 
basca both, on snow-shoes. It ain't a 
killin’ trip.” 

Nevertheless, we paddled down “The 
Path of Toil” as though the devil him- 
self were at our heels. In truth, be- 
tween the devil and the weather that 
presently came upon us Satan would 
have been the more welcome of the two. 
Ice caked upon gunwale and paddles 
and invested our bows with fantastic 
figureheads as we slipped along between 
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misty, 
formed in great chunks on our mus- 
taches, till Dick Morton swore like a 
longshoreman, and Howe and I in des- 
peration took Buck's amused advice and 
haggled ours off with a pair of dull 
shears. The dogs, bred in the North 
and thick of fur, alone viewed the sit- 
uation philosophically. Everything was 
ice or frost, or buried under the ubiqui- 
tous snow— everything but the nameless 
streak of black water that surged im- 
patiently along its channel, hurrying to 
lose itself in Great Slave Lake. Even 
it was slowly yielding fealty to the 
frost-god; inch by inch ice that would 
bear a man grew out from either shore. 
A few more degrees of cold, and the 
black, hurrying streak would be shut 
away, to gurgle in an icy prison for 
many changes of the moon. 

But while the snow continued to-come 
whirling down, and the skies were hid- 
den behind fold upon fold of sullen 
clouds, the keener frosts held off, and 
we were enabled to reach Slave Lake 
and cross The Neck; albeit, a perilous 
undertaking, for the lake was a wallow 
of slush ice. 

The crossing ended our journey by 

boat. Twenty-four hours later the wind 
hushed, the deep-banked clouds broke 
and scattered, and with a pale sun glim- 
mering coldly in a steel-blue sky, the 
bitter winter set its grim teeth for a 
six months' hold. 
"^ Wherefore, our troubles speedily be- 
gan. We transferred our outfit to 
the flatbottomed toboggans we had 
brought many a mile for that very pur- 
pose, leaving the boats to the tender 
mercies of the wild; rigged our dog 
harness, and set forth. For three of us 
the next few days brought many new 
aches. In time we mastered the swing- 
ing stride of snow-shoers, and could 
hold our own with Buck and Jule. But 
in the beginning——— 

So our progress was necessarily slow, 
what of loóse snow and green dogs, and 
our personat strugele with the man- 
made, seven-league boots of the North. 

Until the lake froze solidly, obviating 
the danger of weak spots and air-holes, 
Jule led us through the woods. The 


snow-enshrouded banks; it 


and fight like fiends at night. 


fourth day, by way of the dog-trail—- 
which was a trail we broke with much 
language that I'd hate to see in print 
—we made an evening camp in the edge 
of a stretch of ridgy spruce-patched 
land, perhaps two miles across. While 
the rest of us cleared a space for the 
tent and built a rousing fire, Howe took 
his gun and went a-hunting. Rabbits 
swarm in the brush back there, and 
when larger game failed to come our 
way, we slaughtered them by the dozen 
for dog-f -Fhe long twilight had 
faded to a ghostly gray, and our stove- 
pipe was belching a steady blue column 
when Howe came in with a furry load 
across his shoulders. 

Buck went out to help keep peace 
among the dogs while they were being 


fed— ugly-tempered brutes they were, 


that would toil all day in the traces 
In about 
a minute Howe called to us; softly, yet 
with a touch of eagerness in his tone. 

“Dick! Tommy!” he said. “Take a 
look here, will you?” 

We slipped out, wondering what he 
might have to show us. Buck was 
staring intently, a rabbit suspended in 
each hand. Ona little rise to the north, 
not more than two hundred yards dis- 
tant, and limned clearly against the 
crescent of pale sky that lingered in 
the northwest, stood the bulky figure of 
a man. We caught a bare glimpse of 
him, for he turned and went rapidly 
out of sight behind the snow-banked 
ridge as we issued from the tent. But 
though we could not see his features, 
the ponderous waddle of him, and his 
hasty retreat, left no doubts in our 
minds as to his identity. 

Buck threw the two rabbits to the 
wrangling huskies, and had recourse to 
a plug of very black chewing-tobacco. 

"And Satan appeared, also," he said 
reflectively. "Now, that misbegotten 
skunk ain't nosin' round here for his 
health. I'll just take a look at the other 
side uh that ridge, for luck. Wasn't 
he nervy, though?” 

Buck picked up his. Winchester, 
hooked his toes under the loops of his 
snow-shoes, and struck out. Howe 
grabbed his rifle and followed him in- 
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stanter; and Dick and I would have 
gone likewise, but for Jule’s remon- 
strance. 

"Hold on,” -he expostulated. “No 
use for all of us to go. Maybe that 
jasper means mischief, and maybe he 
don't; either way, it's blamed poor pol- 
icy to go off and leave this camp take 
care of itself." 

Jule's reasoning was correct. Granted 
that the Ape's object in spying on our 
camp was to observe the chances for 
annexing some of our goods, we could 
hardly give him a better opportunity 
than to leave camp in a body. In any 
case, Duck and Howe could see all that 
might be seen, and even if the Ape was 
minded to resent being followed a short 
distance, Buck 
Howe would be an ugly team to tackle. 
So we stood outside the tent, watching 
for developments, and contenting our- 
selves with calling to them not to go too 
far. 

They gained the rise, whence the 
Ape had vanished, stood a moment, 
then disappeared beyond. Presently 
"they came in sight again on the crest 
of another ridge. After a short survey 
they went on, following the ridge to the 
west. Somewhere in the distance a shot 
sounded, @fistinct but far away, like the 
snap of a frosted branch. Buck and 
Howe dodged, and got off the exposed 
ridge without further dallying, making 
their way post-haste to camp. 

“Well, yuh found that jasper would 
shoot when yuh crowd him, did yuh?” 
Jule greeted ironically. “Maybe yuh 
thought he’d ask yuh down to his camp 
for supper.” 

“Aw, dry up, Peace River,” Buck re- 
torted. “This ain't no joshin’ affair. 
That red-muzled cuss is camped over 
yonder with a whole blamed tribe uh 
Injuns.” 

“And by the same token, they didn’t 
care for our society a little bit; very 
exclusive, by Jove!" Howe informed us. 
“Did you hear that shot? The bullet 
kicked up the snow right at our feet. 
It was one of the noble red men who 
checked our advance; we saw nothing 
of our friend the Ape.” 

“No, but he’s there, yuh bet your 
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life,” Jule asserted; “and the French- 
man ain't far away." 
“Oh, well, what's the odds?" Howe 


laughed. “There’s plenty of room in 
this country for all of us. Let's have 
supper. Thats the most important 


thing just now." 

Supper over, Buck and Jule quietly 
drew the toboggans across the tent 
front and stacked upon them everything 
movable about camp. That done, they 
proceeded to tie a dog to each guy-rope 
of the tent, so that we were the center 
of a canine guard. And when Buck lay 
down on his blankets he smiled whim- 
sically at Howe, who had mockingly 
derided the defensive preparations, and 
went peacefully to sleep. 

When morning came, however, and 
we had eaten and packed, and were 
waiting for the first peep o' day ere 
we took the trail, Buck led Howe the 
scoffer a little way from camp and 
pointed silently to the devious snow- 
shoe tracks that ringed our camp. 

“They mean business," Buck quietly 
said. “All they lack is half a show!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


BON VOYAGE! e 


One might call it the fruits of care- 
lessness. Lord knows we'd had warn- 
ings enough! Those surreptitious night- 
prowlings should have put us on our 
guard. But though Jule and Buck were 
thoroughly convinced that the Ape and 
his Indian followers meditated some 
devilment, we could not bring ourselves 
to believe that they would openly at- 
tack us. Steal from us they probably 
would, we said, but only if good op- 
portunity offered. So, much against 
Jule’s counsel, we took no great precau- 
tion ‘in the way of looking out for 
trouble while on trail—and thus it hap- 
pened that before noon that day we 
paid heavy penalty for our rashness. 

I never could tell exactly how it oc- 
curred; it was done so quickly and 
ruthlessly that my mind failed to grasp 
all the brutal details. There was no 
skirmishing, no fight. They rushed us 
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from a near-by spruce-grove as we 
halted on the edge of a deep gully to 
plan, a crossing. Jule pitched on his 
face like a failing tree, at the first shot. 
Buck fell on the gully-brink and rolled 
over and over to the bottom, where he 
lay, quite still, half-buried in the loose 
snow. That much a fleeting glimpse 
showed me as I sprang for the weapon 
I had laid on the nearest sled. My 
.fingers never touched it. Instantly I 
was the central struggling unit in an 
overwhelming mass of buckskin-clad 
aborigines; and when my faculties once 
more regained their normal state Dick 
and I were prisoners, battered but alive. 

I looked nervously about for Howe, 
and grew half-sick when I discovered 
him, a crumpled heap in the center of a 
trampled bloody circle in the snow. Of 
a truth, the Ape had meant mischief; 
and now the mischief was done. 

Why they hadn’t shot down the last 
one of us from a safe ambush puzzled 
me. No more than three or four shots 
were fired, and those, judging by the 
result, had been directed at our guides. 
Probably they considered us tenderfeet ; 
easy game, once separated from Buck 
and Jule. Besides, there was the old 
score against Buck to settle up; though, 
for that matter, Howe and I had likely 
earned full measure of the renegades’ 
resentment for our interference in the 
Edmonton fight. Buck and Howe had 
paid dear for that, but why not I, also? 
Why should two of us be overpowered 
by weight of numbers, and the others 
shot down like rabbits? 

I had little time to speculate on this, 
though. They straightened out the 
tangled dog-teams and headed them the 
other way. One evil-looking, under- 
sized Indian held me under the threat- 
ening muzzle of his gun, and another 
performed a like service for Dick, a 
few feet away. We stood helpless, 
watching the cold-blooded ghouls go 
through the. pockets of Jule. Francois 
flung a question at the Ape as he 
walked over to Howe. The Ape poked 
tentatively with his foot the limp body 
of our friend, shook his head, and, turn- 
ing, flung out a-brief word of command. 

Dick hesitated, with a wistful look 
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toward Howe, as the dog-teams started, 
but the Indian threw up his gun with a 
threatening grunt, and we moved on 
obediently; no man courts death will- 
ingly without at least a fighting chance. 
And, as we turned our backs-on that 
place of murder, I set my teeth and 
swore that if a fighting chance came I 
would take it for the sake of the dead 
men in the snow. ; 

“God! but this is an awful ending to 
our trip,” Dick groaned, as we tramped 
along. “I could take my medicine, 
whatever it is, without a whimper, if it 
wasn't for getting you fellows into this. 
It's like a nightmare, Tommy !" 

"Kismet!" I answered, donning a 
mask of hopefulness that was my only 
defense against utter breakdown. “May- 
be we can play even with these devils 
yet. I wonder if Howe was really 
dead; they didn't shoot him, did they?” 

"No." Dick wiped away a trickle of 
blood from a bruise on his cheek-bone, 
and gritted his teeth in impotent anger. 
“Blast them! They weren't even that 
merciful. They simply clubbed him 
down. Oh, how he fought! If he'd 
had a gun or even a knife—but he 
fought them bare-handed. A half-dozen 
of them had me fast, and, they were 
piled three deep on you. e couldn't 
do a thing; not a thing!” 

We said no more. What could we 
say? There are times when words are 
an agony;&imes when a man's brain 
seethes and his soul is blistered with 
hot, bitter thoughts, but the tongue is 
numb, a useless organ. 

For five heart-breaking’ hours we 
toiled along the back trail, before us 
the dog-teams and Indians, twenty-five 
or thirty painted bucks, sinister of vis- 


-age and squat of stature; and at our 


heels the leering Ape and Francois the 
malevolent. More than once I shivered 
at the imaginary feel of the parrot- 
beaked one's knife-blade grating harsh- 
ly against my back-bone. It would have 
been so easy for him, and the sort of 
thing he loved. 

It was dark when they drove us into 
the Indian camp, tied our hands and 
feet with strips of caribou hide, and 
without supper or ceremony thrust us 
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into the smoky shelter of a lodge. One 
mask-faced, paint-daubed buck kept us 
company, squatting impassively on his 
haunches, moving only when he reached 
out to put a fresh stick on the fire that 
smoldered in the center of the lodge. 

Physically, we were not so badly off. 
Hungry we were, and it is no light 
thing to be tied hard and fast, but we 
lay on a soft robe, and we were warm; 
which last, God knows, is something to 
be thankful for, when one travels the 
frost-bound miles that lie under the cold 
glint of the Great Bear. If we could 
have put away the memory of that af- 
ternóon, and given over wondering 
what the morrow held for us, we could 
have been fairly comfortable. 

Im no mind-reader, so I can't tell 
you what - thoughts were chasing 
through Dick's wakeful brain; but mine 
—well, mine wére a queer jumble of 
sorrow and anger, a potpourri of past 
joys and mischances. It couldn't well 
be otherwise, you know ; any man is apt 
to work the high-speed lever on his 
think-machinery when he imagines he's 
about to the end of his rope. And Jean 
Holliday's laughing face rising up be- 
fore me every so often, whether I 
would or no, didn't help my mood any. 
Ah, well, it doesn't matter much what 
I thought—it isn't so much what a man 
thinks as what he says and does that 
will make or mar him in this little old 
world. a 

There must have been a council, a 
tribal confab of some sort after the 
raiding-party had- eaten. For a long 
time we lay there listening to voices of 
every imaginable key, with & vigorous 
chorus of yelping and tom-toms. When 
the powwow ceased we slept in cat-naps 
the remainder of the long night, our 
tired bodies clamoring for rest, despite 
our parlous plight and the cramping 
tightness of our bonds. 

We were awake and whispering en- 
couragement to each other when an In- 
dian poked his ugly mug into the lodge. 
He carried a steaming pot, which he 
set by the fire, and grunted some gut- 
tural sentence to our guard. That in- 
dividual arose, stretched himself, and in 
a leisurely manner untied the strips of 
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hide that bound our stiffened limbs. 
Then he stepped back and motioned us 
to eat. You may be sure we needed no 
second bidding. We were little short 
of ravenous, though we hardly realized 
our hunger until our teeth closed on the 
meat. It was venison of some kind; 
clean, savory stuff that gave us a fresh 
grip on life. When we had finished, 
our guard threw open the lodge-flap 
and signified that we should pass out. 

Grouped about a crackling fire a 
short distance from the lodge, and 
flanked by their savage satellites, the 
Ape arid François awaited us. At the 
feet of Francois lay two pairs of snow- 
shoes and a little bundle no bigger than 
a man’s fist. 

“Good morneeng, good morneeng, 
m'sieus," Francois addressed us mock- 
ingly. "Ah hope you sleep well las' 
night. Eh, w'at! Ah got som' leetle 
news for you dees morneeng, ,m'sieus. 
W'at ees de good Book say: ‘One eye 
for one eye, ees eet not? Dat ees de 
law of de beeg woods. You lak for 
ma pa'tner one tam' een 
Edmonton ; nex' t'ing you come up here 
an' hunt an' shoot de caribou on de 
place w'at belong to ma fren's de Een- 
jun. You call dat fair, eh? You mak’ 
de Eenjun ver’ much mad. So much 
mad dat dey start out for keel you all. 
But Francois an’ hees fren’ dey say: 


‘No fair, dat. Dem fellers she don't | 
know better. Better for chase dem 
away. But de Eenjun she's mad an’ 


keel de guide cause she's s'pose for 
know better dan to come here; an' dey 
have to keel de long tenderfeet 'cause 
he fight so dam' hard. 

*So at de council las’ night de Een- 
jun she’s lis’n w'en ,Frangois mak’ talk 
for let you go. But dem Eenjun she's 
mighty mad "bout dees t'ing, so she say, 
we play.a leetle game, an’ eef de w'ite 
man hees got plenty nerve, lak’ Een- 
jun, maybeso she ween; eef not——” 
Francois spread his palms in a gesture 
of mock pity. He was posing, and we 
knew it, and the knowledge did not 
tend to comfort us or raise our hopes. 
He: went on directly, pointing to the 
-snow-shoes: “De Eenjun she's geeve 
you dees—an’.some odder t’ing for start _ 
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wit. Maybeso you mak’ Fort Res'lu- 
tion—she only "bout two-honder-feefty 
mile. So put on de snow-shoe an' go 
queekly, m'sieus, before de Eenjun she 
change her mind. An' remember dees 
ees jus’ one leetle game!” 

François broke off with a crafty grin, 
for which I longed to ram one of the 
snow-shoes down his devilish throat. 
Two hundred and fifty miles—without 
grub.or guns! We needed no woods- 
man to tell us that short of a miracle 
those trackless snows would be our 
shroud. It was a game, and one we 
had no choice but to play. But—there 
might be a chance for us if we kept 
our heads and played it to the bitter 
end. And so we tramped silently out 
of tue Indian camp in the cold gray 
dawn,a mocking “Bon voyage, m'sieus," 
following us over the crackling snow. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MAN-TRACKS IN THE SNOW. 

When we had put a half-mile be- 
tween ourselves and the Ape’s vicinity, 
and the intervening timber precluded 
the possibility of a bullet in the back— 
a contingency which I freely admit op- 
pressed me considerably the first three 
hundred yards—we stopped to take 
breath and size up our resources. Dick 
laughed mirthlessly when we opened 
the package. Our despoilers had fur- 
nished us exactly two dozen matches, 
one small tin cup, and about two ounces 
of coarse salt! Oh, the fiends! Right 
there I had a taste of what a criminal 
must feel when he steps up on the 
scaffold and the hangman tucks the 
black cap about his ears. 

“The irony of the thing! By the 
Lord! I've half a mind to turn back and 
have it out with them right now," 
snapped Dick. “Were in a devil of a 
boat, Tommy.’ How are we ever go- 
ing to get anywhere with this? I don’t 
even Know where Fort Resolution is, 
at this stage of the game.” 


“Never mind," I consoled. “We can 


work back to the lake and follow the - 


shore, the way we came down; we 
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know the lake lies somewhere to the 
west of us. The main thing now is to 
scheme some way of getting food.” 

“Maybe we can sneak up on a rab- 
bit occasionally, and knock him over 
with a stick,” Dick hopefully suggested. 
“You know a fellow can often get with- 
in a few feet of them. But the first 
thing I'd like to do is to go back to 
where they nailed us. Somehow I can’t 
bear to think of those poor devils lying 
there like butchered cattle. That 
haunted me all night. Let's follow the . 
trail that far, anyway. We can hoist 
them up in a tree or cover them up 
with something, and if we get out we'll 
come back and give them decent burial. 
If we don't get out—why, we'll have 
done that much. They’d do the same ` 
for us." 

I agreed with Dick, for the same 

thing was in my mind. * When one has 
eaten and slept with a man, and he is 
a man, it goes against the grain to know 
that his bones may never find a rest- 
ing-place. It used to be one of my 
“private theories, before I came face to 
face with such things, that when the 
spirit that moves and gives one being 
bas fled it doesn't much matter what 
becomes of the useless shell. But when 
it comes to a show-down, six feet by 
three is the common heritage of all 
men, and instinct will tell you that the 
last, least service you can do for the 
dead is to lay them reverently away in 
the same dust from whence all the na- 
tions of the earth have sprung. “Dust 
to dust” is part of a white man’s faith, 
whether he owns it or not. 

We divided the matches, storing 
them carefully away like the precious 
things they were, and went on, after 
breaking two dead limbs from a near- 
by tree. We were men set back ten 
thousand years in history, matching our 
cunning and bare hands against the wild 
things of the forest, a club our only 
weapon, and all about us the implaca- 
ble, hostile North; so it behooved us, 
since the stake was.our lives, to lose 
no chance of gaining a meal. But the 
rabbits, as if they sensed our need, 
hopped warily . beyond throwing-dis- 
tance, and after wasting our strength in 
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fruitless efforts, we flung away the 
sticks in disgust and followed the trail 
unswervingly. 

Ordinarily, I don't believe I'd be 
classed as a profane man, but I shat- 
tered the third commandment to infini- 
tesimal fragments when a bunch of cari- 
bou—meat that would have fed us two 
for a year—trotted out into a little open 
glade, stopped, stared inquisitively until 
we were within fifty yards, then snorted 
and went their way at a leisurely trot. 

The sun climbed above the tree tops, 
and shortly hid its glittering, heatless 
face behind a bank of clouds. A little 
later snow began to fall; big, scattered 
flakes, fluttering like tufts of down, for 
there was no breath of wind. But the 
cold—ugh! It was intense, biting; 
the sort of cold that grips like a mon- 
ster icy hand; cold that burned up vi- 
tality as a forced draft consumes fuel. 

A careless cotton-tail hopped from 


behind a tree and sat up on his tail to | 


take stock of us, wondering, perhaps, 
what manner of strange beast we were, 
to stalk over the snow on our hind legs. 
‘His curiosity was our salvation. Dick 
plucked the snow-shoe from his foot 
and let drive, catching the long-eared 
midget fair in the ribs. Never did the 
Israelites fall upon Heaven-sent manna 
with half the joy and thankfulness that 
was ours when -^we swooped down on 
that lone rabbit. It meant a, meal, and 
a meal meant much to us. We could 
cope with the silent, ominous woods and 
the long, white miles and the bitter, life- 
sapping cold—but not without food. We 
regarded our rabbit with pride, and 
took fresh hope: what we had once 
done we could do again. 

The snow was steadily falling, and 
we began to fear that it might cover 
the tracks so that we could not locate 
the place we sought, so we pushed on, 
planning to find and dispose of the 
bodies before cooking our rabbit. Be- 
sides, even with good luck, we had no 
more than enough matches to build one 
fire a day. 

The sun was hidden, and we had no 
way of telling time, but it must have 
been mid-afternoon when we came to 
the gully edge where the Ape and his 


plundering band had fallen upon us. 
Though a good deal of fresh snow 
blanketed the spot, we could distinguish 
the trampled places that marked the 
point of attack. But there were no 
bodies, no sign that murder had been 
done; nothing but the dim, trodden 
snow, and a few outlying, half-oblit- 
erated tracks. 

“The Indians must have come back 
and moved them away," Dick hazarded. 
“But I don’t see why they'd do that, 
either. Those devils haven't any qualms 
of conscience about such things, as a 
rule. They wouldn't take the trouble to 
bury a white man they'd killed." ~ 

An hour or more we spent in useless 
search, even scrambling into the deep 
gully bottom in the vain hope of finding 
them there, perhaps thrown down to 
keep Buck company and be washed 
away by the spring floods. Then we 
gave up and plunged into the somber 
woods, bearing toward the lake. We 
had done our best for the dead, and our 
own problems returned to harass us. 

A moody pair were we who gathered 
dry wood and built a roaring fire in the 
lee of a cut-bank when darkness fell. 
We couldn't live forever on one small 
rabbit, and all that afternoon such small 
game as we could hope to slay by the 
primitive method of a thrown stick had 
defied our efforts, surveying us impo- 
tent man-things from a safe distance. 
We ate rabbit toasted piecemeal on 
twig-ends, and speculated on the 
meager chances for breakfast. 

With the hunger-ache dulled, though 
not wholly banished, and a brisk fire to 
warm us, it was not so bad. The heat 
soon dried the earth from which we 
had toilfully cleared the snow, and the 
high bank shut off the nipping wind 
that purred among the trees. With a . 
goodly pile of dead limbs stacked by to 
replenish the fire, we collected a double 
armful of spruce boughs for a bed, and 
Dick lay down to sleep. By turns we 
slept and fed the fire throughout the 
long night. 

When dawn came the sky was clear, 
a hard blue dome; and the first red 
heralds of the laggard sun brought to 
us new hope and a fortuitous beginning 
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of the day. I was gathering a last few 
sticks for the fire, when a rabbit 
bounded out of his nest in the snow al- 
inost at my feet. Without conscious 
aim I let fly a stick, and by accident or 
the mercy of Providence, I got him. 
He was a big fellow, and fat, so we 
had a tolerable breakfast, and set forth 
‘in as good spirits as men in our hapless 
state could be expected to have. 

As I said before, we bent our steps 
in the direction we judged Slave Lake 
to be. To reach the lake and follow 
the eastern shore until we came to the 
mouth of Slave River and thus to Fort 
Resolution was our only feasible plan. 
While we could undoubtedly cut off 
many miles by an air-flight through the 
woods, there was always the danger of 
losing all sense of direction when the 
sun failed to shine; and we had no great 
store of strength to be wasted in boot- 
less wandering. Once on the lake shore 
it depended only on our endurance and 


the question of food whether we won to` 


safety. A pleasant outlook, wasn't it? 

About noon that day, it was, when we 
came upon the man-tracks; a single 
trail that led without deviation almost 
parallel to our own. We brought up 
short, eying the footprints eagerly. 

“What do you make of it, Dick?” I 
asked. “Indian or white man? See, 
he hasn’t any snow-shoes. It might be 
worth while to follow. The trail is 
fresh; you know it snowed till long af- 
ter dark last night.” 

“Tf I were a woodsman such as you 
read about in novels," Dick returned, “T 
could tell you that fellow’s height, 
weight, age, nationality, and business. 
But, unfortunately, I'm in the same fix 
as you, Tommy. I can see. that there's 
a fresh track in the snow, and that's all. 
We won't be going out of our way to 
follow his trail, though, and maybe— 
maybe——" 

We took up the trail without hesita- 
tion. An hour later we came to where 
the unknown had seated himself upon 
a fallen tree. A bit of torn cloth lay 
in the snow near-by. It had been white 
once, but now it was a dull red, soaked 
with blood and frozen stiff. Dick and I 
looked at each other, and followed the 
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trail without a word. But—we were 
thinking. 

It grew dusk. Apparently we were 
no nearer the man we followed than 
when we first came upon his trail. We 
had been unable to kill another rab- 
bit, and when in the twilight we stum- 
bled on a little grove of service-berry 
bushes, with a few dozen clusters of 
berries ripened and dried upon. their 
stems, we camped for the night. The 
berries were good—at least, they were 
filling, and it was vitally important that 
we should be filled. 

We gathered a little pile of wood and 
bark. I was down on my knees build- 
ing a tiny nest of twigs and crushed 
bark to house the budding flame, so that 
I would use no more than one of the 
sulfur-tipped splinters that might mean 
life or death to us before our journey 
was done, when Dick called to me from 
where he was breaking limbs írom a 
dead tree-trunk. 

“Tommy, there's a camp-fire down 
here; I can see it plain," he cried. 

I sprang to my feet and joined him 
on the little hill. Sure enough a yel- 
low. glare flickered among the trees. 
The distance was short—one can't see 
a fire in the woods very far, you know, 
even at night. 

“Do you suppose——” I began, and 
broke off. It seemed childish to hope 
that men we had seen die two short 
days before could be alive and building 
fires to light us through those lonesome 
woods. Yet the idea that we were on 
the track of one of our friends had run 
persistently in my mind all afternoon. 
"Lets go and see who it is,” I pro- 
posed.desperately. “We won't be much 
worse off if we do bump into the enemy 
again." 

“Come on, then," said Dick, “weve 
nothing to lose but our scalps—and I'm 
about ready to sell mine dirt cheap." 

It was not far to the fire. As we 
drew near we could distinguish the 
shadow of a man stooping over the 
blaze. When we were well up to the 
circle of light the soft pluf, pluf of our 
webbed shoes in the crisp, new-fallen 
snow must have betrayed our approach 
to his keen ears, for he threw up his 
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head like a startled deer and in one 
bound was gone from our sight among 
the close-ranged trees. 

“Hey, there! Hold on a minute!” I 
yelled, but there was no answer. Nor 
did any sound come to our hearing ex- 
cept the crackle of the glowing fire, 
*though we listened closely for some 
time. 

“Darn this land of mystery!” I said. 
"If two more harmless mortals than 
you and I ever drove a man away from 
his camp-fire, l'd like to know when it 
happened." 

“Let him go to the devil if he wants 
o0," Dick muttered recklessly. “We’ll 
take possession of the fire. If he doesn't 
like our presence he can object in per- 
son. I wonder if he's got anything to 
eat." 

It doesn't take long for hunger and 
hardship to strip civilized influences 
from a man; he can go back several 
generations toward savagery in a single 
night, sometimes. Normally we'd have 
hesitated to boldly stalk into any man's 
camp and help ourselves to what we 
could find, but when we looked closely 
and discovered a brace of skinned rab- 
bits by that cheery fire we pounced on 
them as if they were ours by right—and 
I think that had there been need we 
would have fought like cornered wolves 
to keep what we had found. I know 
that we were satisfied the camper was 
none of our party—or he would never 
have fled from us—and for the rest, we 
had food and a fire, and were reckless- 
ly wiling to take chances on what 
might follow. 

"Rummy go, this, isn't it, Tommy?" 
Dick smiled, between great bites off a 
hind leg. 

“Rather,” I rejoined, spearing a fresh 
piece from where I'd laid it to cook on 
a little bed of red coals. “I wonder 
why that fellow skipped out when he 
saw us. Maybe he—— 

. We looked up at a crunching step in 
the snow, and a man's tall figure loomed 
up in the yellow glare. Another step, 
and we could see his face. It was Howe. 
Howe, the gay conqueror of fashion- 
plate society, a bloody bandage round 
his head, staring darkly- at us across 


a camp-fire in the great North Woods. 
And when we spoke to him joyfully, 
calling him by name, he answered our 
greeting with an uncomprehending 
glare. " 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE DISEMBODIED VOICE. 


"Howe!" I cried. “For the love of 
God, say something. Don't you know 
us—Dick and Tommy ?" 

* You needn't yell at me like that," he 
answered, glowering sullenly. “I’m | 
not hard of hearing. You may be Dick 
and Tommy, or Harry and Joe, for all 
I know. But what I want to know is, 
what d’ye want around here, anyway?” 

I was too stunned to reply; it was 
so unreal, so unlike Howe. But Dick 
grasped the situation, and stepped into 
the breach, as the novel writers say. He 
always was tolerably quick-witted, and 
he took the right cue. Howe’s attitude 
was anything but cordial; in fact, he 
was suspicion personified, 

“We want to get in on this big fire 
of yours, more than afiything else, if 
you don't mind," said Dick. “Lord, 
but it’s frosty weather! I wish we had 
a flying-machine, so we could get out 
of this blasted country in a hurry. We 
ran into some pretty hard citizens the 
other day, and they left us strapped, 
to starve or freeze as it might happen. 
That’s how we came to swoop in here 
and gobble up your rabbits. I wouldn't 
be surprised to find the same thing had 
been your experience, now ?" 

Howe crouched down and held his 
hands out to the fire. “You did look 
pretty well froze, for a fact," he said; 
in a different tone, passing up Dick's 
question altogether. “I was watching 
you when you got in here. And you 
say you haven't got any grub?" 

I held out the tin cup and the little 
parcel of. salt. “That and a few 
matches is the size of our pile,” I told 
him bitterly. “Oh, we're well-heeled . 
for a deep-snow trail!” 

That seemed to strike him as a grim 
joke, for he smiled faintly. At first 
glance I should have said that he was 
in worse case than we. His face was 
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terribly marred from the clubbed guns 
and the aftermath of frost-bite in the 
raw. places. Sitting there on “his 
haunches, with the flickering red blaze 
lighting up his battered features and the 
blood-stained coat-lining wrapped round 
his head, he might have passed for some 
ancient pirate, fresh from a bloody 
boarding-fray. And he had all the 
nerve and the resoürce of those old-time 
buccaneers. Sounds far-fetched, doesn't 
it? But it’s so. The big Northland, 
unpeopled, inhospitable, barren of all 
the comforts that had been his from 
birth, had no terrors for him, alone and 
unarmed as he was; he feared neither 
-starvation nor the deep snows. The 
poise of him and his curt speech be- 
tokened a man who would jest with 
fate to his last breath. 

"You're fools," he flung out gruffly, 
“and greenies, too, or you wouldn't be 
hoofing it in this country without grub 
or guns. Oh, well, you'll learn. Skip 
out from some H. B. C. post, did you?" 

“Heavens, no!" I cried, and would 
have said more, but he interrupted, 
reaching around the fire after a. piece 
of the rabbit I had been eating. 

“Tt’s your own business," he. grunted. 
“T don't care a shilling where you come 
from. Even fools must be fed, when 
they come hungry to a man's camp. A 
bit of that salt'll taste good to me; I've 
lived on meat straight for a dog's age.' 

He fished out his pocket-knife, which 
the plunderers must have overlooked in 
their search of him, and sharpened two 
little sticks for-us and one for himself. 
We toasted bits of rabbit, eating silent- 
ly, puzzling over the metamorphosis of 
our chum. He sat opposite, taciturn; 
saying little, but keenly alert. He was 
watchful without appearing so; without 
obtrusive staring he noted our every 
move. It was as if he had become an 
integral part of the wild, with all its 
soft, sure movement and its patient cun- 
ning. 

Once he held up his hand, cutting 
Dick short in the middle of a sentence. 
We could hear nothing, though the 
memory of past events made us sensi- 
tive to sounds, so that we would start 
involuntarily at the snap of a twig or 


the soft thud of snow falling over an 
overloaded branch; but Howe listened 
a moment, then got up and slipped 
noiselessly into the brush. He was back 
in a minute with a rabbit, still kicking. 

"How do you manage it?"  Dick's 
astonishment was obvious. 

Howe cast upon us a look of tolerant 
pity. “Snare ’em, of course,” he said. 
“Did you think”—sarcastically—‘T run 
them down?” 

He showed us, then, a simple little 
expedient that nearly every schoolboy 
knows, but which we, alas! had forgot- 
ten. A bit of twine reeved into a run- 
ning noose, the loop end deftly spread 
on a runway and the other tied to a 
down-sprung limb. Nine times out of 
ten a rabbit scuttling along the narrow 
path beaten by his fellows would catch 
his head in the loop, his struggles would 
free the bent limb, and bunny would 
dangle helplessly in the air. 

Howe had a few odd pieces of string 
in his pockets—not five cents’ worth of 
common cord—and yet, if he was so 
minded he could capture a dozen rab- 
bits in a single night. I listened to him 
explain how to lay the snare, and mar- 
veled at his new-found woodcraft. 

“D'ye know,” he began abruptly, af- 
ter a time of staring at the fire, “just 
where we are?” 

“T think we’re a few miles east of 
Slave Lake,” I replied, wondering what 
he was driving at, “and about two hun- 
dred and fifty miles north of the mouth 
of Slave River.” 

Howe looked at me a moment, a 
startled look in his bloodshot eyes. 
“Slave Lake!” he muttered incredulous- 
ly. “No, no, that can’t be!” 

“Tt is right,’ I asserted stubbornly, 
hoping to stir his dormant recollection. 
“We crossed Slave Lake at The Neck 
not a week ago. We haven't had time 
to get far from the east shore. You 
know where The Neck is, don’t you?” 
I asked insinuatingly, but he gave no 
heed to my question. 

For a minute or two he seemed to be 
studying deeply, making little diagrams 
with a bit of stick in the ashes about the 
fire. 


“T’m not quite lost,’ he declared hes- 
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itatingly, “but I’m away out in my 
reckoning. Now, I thought I was in the 
Peace River country, somewhere to the 
north of St. Anne’s, and I can’t figure 
out how the blue blazes I got here. 
There’s something the matter with my 
head; I don’t seem to get things right. 
If I could get a whack at the dirty scut 
that put me in this shape, I’d—well 
never mind. Slave Lake, you say?” 

St. Anne’s! That name sounded fa- 
miliar. Ah—now I had it! I remem- 
bered the story Howe had told me on 
the river-bank at Edmonton, of his 
grandfather's wanderings in the North, 
sixty years before. But how—well, I 
gave it up. It was incomprehensible. 
Personalities don’t shuffle themselves 
about to suit the need. 

We ceased trying to impress upon 
him that we were his friends, that we 
had ever met before. It seemed to an- 
ger him, and rouse suspicion of us. His 
mind was a blank, so far as everything 
up to and including our trip from Se- 
attle to the musk-ox country was con- 
cerned. Somehow, he had slipped the 
leash of his identity, and if he was gro- 
ping after it he gave no sign. 

How he’d managed to adjust himself 
to his environment is not for me to say, 
but he appeared to accept his present 
position as perfectly natural—as if he 
had faced the wilderness before, snaring 
rabbits with a string, and building fires 
in the mannef of a hundred years ago; 
striking a spark from the back of his 
knife-blade with a flinty piece of stone 
—he had no matches. 

It was some time before he spoke 
again; not till Dick had unfolded our 
plans. 

“You see," Dick finished, “our only 
show is to make Fort Resolution. We 
can’t live out here without grub or shel- 
ter, and if one of us should freeze a 
hand or foot, why, that would be the 
last of him.” 

“Fort Resolution, eh?” he nodded re- 
flectively. “Yes, I've heard of it, from. 
traders or somebody. And it's away 
to the south of here—it beats me, it 
beats me! We might as well strike for 
there. The company drives a hard bar- 
gain, but they'll always feed a hungry 
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man. If I had an ax and a gun, I could 
live like a fighting-cock in the woods; 
but you fellows—well, you're a help- 
less lot!" he broke off explosively. 

“We are, when we get down to noth- 
ing but our hands," Dick agreed, to hu- 
mor him. “But you can gamble all 
your spare pennies that if we get out of 
this deep-snow country once, we won't 
be in a hurry to come back." + 

“Well, it’s no trick to get out," Howe 
grunted. "Just a matter of traveling. 
We'll tackle it together, if you say so." 

We agreed to tbat heartily enough, 
you may be sure. It was what we had 
been fishing for, and feared to propose 
lest he take it amiss. Howe's brain had 
taken a queer turn, and we dared not 
risk antagonizing him. Having found 
him alive, we meant to stay by him, and 
it would have been mighty awkward if 
he had taken a notion to quit us and go 
it single-handed. We would have had 
a pretty peck of trouble, for he was big 
and a hard fighter, armed with a keen- 
edged jack-knife, and full of a new, 
acute cunning. 

On the strength of our compact of 
trail-friendship I got him to let me look 
at his head, and the gashes I found 
there fairly gave me the creeps. How 
he managed to travel is beyond me. 
His scalp in half a dozen places was 
laid open to the bone, and across his 
face was a long gash stretching from 
above one eye to below his cheek-bone. 
I melted some snow in the tin cup and 
washed clean the cuts and bruises as 
best I could, and tore off a piece of my 
shirt to bandage his head afresh. 

When I'd finished my clumsy minis- 
trations he showed us how to build a 
wind-break of brush, banked on the 
outside with snow, on three sides of the 
fire. It turned what little wind there 
was, and the brush caught and held a 
bit of the heat. He ordered us about 
emphatically, and sometimes profanely, 
so that when it was done, and he com- 
manded us to lie down and sleep while 
he stood first “watch,” as he phrased it, 
we obeyed without a murmur. 

It wasn't exactly to be compared to 
a hair mattress and a dozen pair of 
blankets for either warmth or softness, 
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that bed of spruce boughs, but I man- 
aged to get a fair amount of sleep. 
When the side of me that was away 
from the fire grew unbearably cold I 
would wake up, turn over, and drop off 
again. I was dead to the world, dream- 
ing of luxuriously furnished apart- 
ments, steam heat, and: all the comforts 
of home, when Howe wakened me with 
a light. touch on my shoulder. He 
pointed to the Big Dipper, swinging on 
its eternal circle in the star-flecked sky, 
just above the gorgeous Northern 
Lights. . ^ 

"Lookee," he said briefly, “when the 
handle points down and a little to the 
east, you call the other fellow." Then 
he stretched himself in the place I had 
vacated, and in two minutes was sound 
asleep. His had not been an idle watch 
I shortly discovered. Four cotton-tails 
hung stark from a near-by limb. 

Long before sunrise we breakfasted, 
and when the first glimmer of daybreak 
dulled the stars we set out, with enough 
meat for our dinner slung upon our 
backs. Howe took the lead as if it 
was his natural right, pointing south- 
west to strike the lake shore on an an- 
gle. When I saw that he was bound to 
‘break trail I gave him my snow-shoes, 
and thereafter we proceeded Indian 
file, stepping each in the track of the 
other. 

It must have been killing work for 
Howe the two days he stalked through 
the woods alone, for a man in mocca~ 
sins would sink to the knees in the dry, 
saltlike snow that blanketed the land. 
For me it was not so bad; two pairs 
of snow-shoes tramping before packed 
the white quicksand down so that it was 
fairly good footing in the rear, but I 
was tired enough when the weary day 
drew ‘to a close, and we began to keep 
lookout for a good place to camp. 

When we did at last come to a likely 
looking spot, Dick and I set about 
wood-getting, while Howe built a fire— 
a task he performed with ease in about 
half the time it would have taken me. 
He had picked for our stopping-place 
a great snow-bank, lying in a narrow, 
treeless depression that ran east and 
west; a broad, white path through the 


forest. With our webbed shoes we dug 
to earth-level in snow that had drifted 
and settled till it was firm enough to 
bear the weight of a heavy man, scoop- 
ing out a circular hole nearly five feet 
deep. Into this we transferred our fire 
and covered the floor with a thick layer 
of spruce boughs; and when it was done 
we had a house, lacking only the roof. 

It was Howe’s idea, wherever he got 
it, and it was a good one, for it held the 
heat and shut off an insidious night 
breeze that cut through our clothing 
and chilled the very marrow in our 
bones. We had each got a parka—a 
sort of shirt garment, fur-lined, made 
to. slip on over the head, and with a 
hood attached—at Fort Resolution, on 
our way north. But for those, I think 
we'd have frozen stiff. Cloth is unavail- 
ing; it takes buckskin and fur to turn 
that 'Northland cold. 

We'd fixed things the best we could 
for the night. Howe had set his snares 
in the brush close at hand, and sternly 
enjoined silence upon us, that the rab- 
bits pattering along their runways 
might not take alarm at the sound of 
voices and hie them to a more secluded 
spot. His caution was duly observed, 
for we had no mind to scare away our 
supper, and in an incredibly short time 
our stillness was rewarded by a long- 
eared prize. 

Before we'd finished him, another 
came our way, and in a little while we 
were basking in the cheery fire-glow, 
our hunger appeased, so far forgetting 
the direness of our strait as to tell each 
other that the world would actually look 
bright if we only had tobacco. Howe 
sat humped up, his hands clasped over 
his knees, thinking—the Lord knows 
what. 

“Oh, there. O-o-oh, there, Seattle!” 

We jumped to our feet at that 
strange call, and in the dead, cold hush 
I could hear my heart pound savagely 
against my ribs. “Seattle” was the 
name Buck had always called me in his 
quaint, unconventional way. But that 
could not be Buck speaking. Yet it had 
come unmistakably distinct; a toneless, 
disembodied voice, bubbling eerily out 
of the drifted snow. 
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Howe craned his head forward, 
straining every nerve to hear. Back of 
us the dark spruce-trees limned their 
bushy crests against the flaming Aurora 
and the spangled blue above; before us 
spread the glittering, white snow-path, 


whence the words had seemed to come.. 


In a moment the voice uprose again, 
as before, toneless and muffled, and so 
close that involuntarily I shrank back 
at the ghostly sound. But it was speak- 
ing my name, as Buck of old had 
spoken it, and I mastered the leaven of 
superstition that was working within 
me, and hoarsely answered the call. 
“Don’t talk so blame’ loud!” 
tones went on. “Sit down and act nat- 
ural, or we'll all be in the soup again. 
There may be somebody in that timber 
watchin’ yuh right now, for all I know. 
Sit down, and I'll crawl into your hole 
and tell yuh all about. I’m right close 
—I’ve burrowed under these snow- 
drifts like a badger for four hundred 


[^ 


yards! 


CHAPTER X. 
BUCK TAKES A HAND. 


I breathed a lot easier, I can tell you, 
‘after those few explanatory words. It 
was good to know that Buck was alive 
and near us, though how he'd managed 
it was a mystery. When you see a man 
shot, and suppose that he is dead, it's 
rather startling to hear his voice unex- 
pectedly float out of a snow-bank. I 
wondered if Jule also had escaped, but 
felt little hope of that; he'd fallen near 
me, and I'd seen too plainly. "There's 
no chance to mistake the gray look that 


comes over a man's face when he has' 


topped the big divide. 

Of course Buck's stealthy approach 
and. his warning to us were Greek to 
Howe, in his unaccountable state of 
mind, and I caught him eying us with 
an expression of extreme distrust. 

“Who was that?” he demanded, when 
we squatted down as Buck had re- 
quested. 

“Buck Harrison; one of our friends 
who we thought had been killed," I 
hastened to explain. That seemed to 


the eerie ` 
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satisfy him. He nodded understand- 
ingly, and we fell to listening and 
watching for Buck to appear. 

In a minute or so came a faint scuf- 
fling. Shortly a mittened hand was, 
thrust through the snow-wall, and 
Buck’s face, wet and glistening, fol- 
lowed after. Puffing, he crawled from 
the mouth of the burrow and grinned 
cheerfully at us three. 

“Sufferin’ cats, old feller!’ he whis- 
pered, observing Howe’s wounded head, | 
“they pretty near put yuh out uh busi- 

ness for keeps, didn’t they ?" 

"They did" Howe answered briefly. 

“We'll have to talk mighty low,” 
Buck warned. “dt wouldn't be a bad 
idea for one uh yuh to peek over to- 
ward the timber every minute or two. 
They know where yuh are, and, while 
I don’t suppose they’d bother watchin’ 
yuh nights, it won't hurt to keep your 
eye peeled. Say, I’m hungry! If you'll 
stake me to some uh that rabbit yonder, 
Ill eat while yuh tell me what hap- 
pened, and how yuh panned out after 
I fell into the coulée.” 

Howe handed over the remains of 
our supper without comment. When I 
asked about Jule, Buck answered with 
a gesture that was more expressive 
than words. While he ate I told him 
how we'd fared, down to the smallest 
detail, and his blue eyes snapped at the 
telling. 

"Just a little game, eh?” he growled. 
; well play the little game out 
with ’em, all right, but we’ll stack the 
cards to suit ourselves from now on. 

“Yuh remember I dropped and rolled 
into that cafion at the first shots. Well, 
they didn’t hit me, which I don’t under- 
stand. I just naturally ducked, my foot 
slipped, and I was rollin’ down-hill be- 
fore I knew it, and no way to stop. 
It’s a steep hill and a long one, and 
there was rocks and tree-roots and 
things piled along .the bottom in the 
loose snow. I landed on something 
hard, and for a minute I was plumb 
knocked out. When I got my senses 
again and looked up, there was about 
a dozen buck Injuns standin' on the 
bank lookin' as if they had half a mind 
to come down and hold a coroner's in- 
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quest on the remains. When I sees 
that I says.to myself: it's all off with 
the rest uh the boys. And I laid mighty 
still, for I knowed that if they started 
to pepper me from the bank it was all 
day with Buck. If they took a notion 


to come down, I aimed to get some uh . 


them—I put my six-shooter and belt 
on that mornin’, yuh remember; and 
the old gun stayed in the scabbard all 
the way down that hill, for which I was 
sure grateful to Providence. But they 
didn't come; hill was too hard a climb 
for the lazy devils, I guess. Anyway, 
I was supposed to be plumb dead. 

"| laid there till dusk, and come 
darned near freezin’-to death, for all I 
was near buried in the snow. Then I 
gets up the bank and goes to lookin’ 
around for dead men, but I didn’t find 
any but poor old Jule. I figured that 
they’d taken the rest uh yuh to their 
camp—but I couldn't sabe why they'd 
do that, either. So I hauled Jule off 
through the brush till I come to a place 
where there was some loose rocks, and 
I:covered him up with a lot uh rocks 
and brush to keep off the wolves. It 
was moonlight then, and I was pretty 
near starved, so I takes a long chance 
on 'ém hearin’ my gun, and shoots a 
rabbit for supper. When I'd eaten I 
makes tracks for the Injun camp, to see 
if I couldn't do something to square the 
account. Yuh bet I was sure sore at 
that bunch uh savages Say"— 
Buck broke off apologetically—*T- guess 
you fellers could stand a smoke, 
couldn't yuh? I know Id want one 
pretty bad. Oh, I'm a lucky cuss, I 
guess; born lucky, and never got over 
it. I put a full four-ounce sack uh 


Durham and a book uh papers in my ` 


pocket that mornin’. I’ve been goin’ 
light on it, too. I plumb forgot about 
yuh not havin’ anything to smoke till 
just now. Fly at it!” 

We did fly ‘at it—the phrase fits ex- 
actly. And it was certainly good to get 
a whiff of that blue smoke in our 
starved nostrils; how good only men in 
our circumstances can ever 
Many and many an aromatic perfecto 
Ive puffed that didn’t bring a tithe of 
the joy to my soul as did the stuff in 


know.” 
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the muslin bag that Buck handed over 
to us that night. - You’ve got to be ruth- 
lessly deprived of the things that help 
to make life smooth in order to appre- 
ciate their true worth. When- we'd 
rolled and. lighted a cigarette apiece, 
Howe so far relaxed from his stoical 
attitude as to regard with a pleased 
smile the smoke that curled from his 
lips—he'd lost track of his identity, but 
by all the signs and tokens he hadn't 
lost his passion for cigarettes. Buck 
made one himself, and continued his 
story. $ 

“I got in sight uh their camp that 
night, but there was nothin’ doing. 
When it began to get light I had to 
back off, 'cause I dassen’t risk 'em see- 
in’ me. They started you fellers out 
when it was pretty gray; that was how 
it come I missed yuh, and maybe it’s 
just as well. I hung around that day, 
seein’ nothin’. That night I holed up 
in a coulée and built a fire—pretty risky 
business, but I had to do it or freeze. 
Next mornin’ they sent out some Injun 
runners. They begin to come in before 
noon, and right away the whole outfit 
picks: up their lodges and swings off on 
a slant toward the lake. I watched 
them right along. When the Ape and 
Frenchy strikes out by themselves I fol- 
lows; and in that way I run onto your 


trail to-day, and sabed where yuh was’ 


makin’ for. 

“T swung away to the south, so they 
wouldn’t be likely to strike my trail, 
and to-night I headed into this draw 
and got sight uh your camp-fire. I 
come in by way uh the tunnel for fear 
some uh them jaspers might be keepin’ 
an eye on yuh. Gee! but’ it was hot 
work diggin’ through that snow. I 
sweat like I was performin’ at a Fourth 
uh July dance.” 

“So they’re following us,” said Dick. 
“Why, I wonder?" 

"Why?" Buck echoed. “To play 
their game out, yuh can gamble. D'ye 
s'pose they aimed to let yuh get any- 
where when they turned yuh loose? 
Not by a jugful! They knew yuh 
wasn't next to this country, and didn't 
stand a ghost of a show to get out of it 
alive with what stuff they give yuh— 
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that’s an Injun’s idea of a joke; and 
them two put 'em up to it, just as sure 
as I’m sittin’ here. If the cold and no 
grub don't do the trick, they will. 
They’re playin’ with yuh, cat-fashion— 
but yuh watch me; I'll spoil the play. 

"It's just like this,’ Buck went on 
earnestly. "If them fellers knew I was 
alive and prognosticatin’ round here, 
they'd lay for us and put our light out 
too quick for anything. They’d probably 
let yuh go a while, just to hang around 
and see yuh suffer. They dassen’t let 
yuh get to Resolution now; they’ve 
robbed yuh and murdered a good man, 
and they know blamed well that if it 
gets out, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
or the governmentll get 'em, if they 
have to foller 'em to the north pole. 
They feel pretty tolerable sure that yuh 
can't get very far, and if yuh show 
signs uh pullin’ through they can easy 
kill yuh off, so they ain’t worryin’ 
none. But if they get wise to the fact 
that I’m alive and buttin’ into the game 
with a gun and a belt full uh cartridges, 
why, they’re goin’ to stop us right away, 
quick. Furthermore, they'll get next 
before long; I make tracks when I 
travel, and some one uh that bunch is 
goin’ to see 'em and follow me up. 

“So before we. go any farther we've 
got to round up the Ape and his part- 
ner, and make a run for it. We could 
put up a pretty hard fight with the 
guns them two jaspers carry ; and, any- 
way, I don't think the Injuns would 
bother us much if them two wasn’t 
around. Now, I'm goin' to take a long 
chance—and get them before they get 
us. Their camp is about five miles 
from here. In the mornin' you stay 
here till good, plain day, and when yuh 
start, go slow, like yuh was about all 
in. I'll leave early and swing back to 
where I can watch the Injun camp, and 
if them he-devils follow yuh to see how 
yuh stack up, why, I'll follow them— 
and whenever they get close to yuh, and 
I get a show, I'll hold 'em up. 

“T never did kill a man," Buck 
owned. “I’ve rambled through this 
Western country ever since I was a 
kid, among all kinds uh tough people, 
and, while I've been in trouble more 
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than once, I've never had to burn pow- 
der under a man's nose to make him 
see things my way. I don’t believe in 
killin’ if it can be helped.. But I’m 
mighty handy with a six-gun, just the 
same, and I'll go through with the play 
if I have to throw lead into both of 
'em. I don't know as I'd lose any sleep 
over it, but I'd a heap rather see them 
hung. We can take the dirty skunks 
to Fort Resolution, and old MacDon- 
ough'll do the rest." 

Having unfolded his plan, Buck 
again bade us keep an eye on the tim- 
ber, and curled himself up on our primi- 
tive bed. He had tramped many a mile 
that day, and slept little the past three 
nights. He needed clear eyes and 
steady nerves to pit himself against 
those two degenerates. There was 
nothing we could do, unarmed and un- 
skilled in bushwhacking as we were, 
beyond insuring him a good night's 
rest without the risk of death by freez- 
ing. Either Dick or I would gladly 
have gone with him, but, as Buck sen- 
sibly pointed out, that would only 
double the danger of discovery, without 
helping him a particle. Until he held 
the Ape and his companion under the 
muzzle of his gun we were only pawns 
in the game. 

Howe listened, but took no part in 
the conversation. Most of the time, 
when he wasn’t making trips to his 
rabbit-snares, he sat tinkering with the 
fire, as though the Athabasca Ape and 
his hook-nosed partner and our once 
more getting south of latitude forty- 
nine were no concern of his. I'd have 
given a lot to know just what sort of 
thought-process went on those days 
within that sadly battered skull. 

Of course we did not all sit up to 
guard Buck’s slumbers. All he needed 
was due warning of any one spying on 
our camp, so that he could gain the 
snow-tunnel and escape unseen. 

Howe was even more capable of ob- 
serving any suspicious move than Dick 
or I—nothing escaped his notice, and 
nothing, apparently, could alarm him— 
and when he pointedly told us to lie 
down so that we could stay awake when 
it came our turn to stand watch, we 
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obeyed meekly, more to humor him than 
because we were drowsy. 

I don’t think Dick slept much that 
night; I only dozed. Buck snored 
comfortably, without ever turning over. 
So did Howe, after he called me. That 
was one strong point of resemblance be- 
tween the two—they had nothing you 
could call “nerves”; peril sat lightly on 
their shoulders if they were physically 
comfortable. 

It was natural enough in Buck. He'd 
grown to manhood among a breed of 
men whose philosophy of life is simple 
and direct; men to whom danger in the 
abstract is a negligible quantity, and 
Buck had the cool courage that takes 
desperate chances without. hesitation, 
and a buoyant spirit that refused to be 
cast down. 

But Howe—the Howe of old had a 
luxury-loving soul, and from childhood 
no wish of his had gone ungratified. 
He had courage enough of the high- 
tempered, reckless kind, but in his life 
there had been nothing to develop 
either resource or self-control. And 
now to see him, with all the past either 
a blank wall or an unmeaning jumble 
of scenes, suddenly capable, not only of 
holding his own with the wild, but of 
aiding Dick and me, and schooling us 
in the way of the woods—well, I’m like 
Buck, I couldn’t sabe the thing. 

Dick got up long before his time. 
We piled the fire, talking in whispers 
from then until Buck turned over and 
blinked up at the stars. He sat up 
with a prodigious yawn, and dug his 
knuckles into.sleep-heavy eyes. 

"Well," he said cheerily, looking at 
his watch, "accordin' to this turnip uh 
mine, which regulates the sun, moon, 
and stars, it's time for me to vamos." 

Howe wakened at the sound of our 
voices, and we breakfasted on broiled 
rabbit. You might think that a steady 
diet of rabbit-meat would grow monot- 
onous; but it didn't. I can't vouch for 
the others; personally, I -had an ever- 
present vacuum in the region of my 
stomach; a vacuum that insistently de- 
manded to be filled with food, any sort 
of food. My only trouble was a pessi- 
mistic conviction—the aftermath of the 


first, luckless twenty four hours, I sup- 
pose—that the supply of rabbits would 
cease. I think that the cravings of hun- 
ger would have made boiled moccasins 
palatable those days. So we ate our 
rabbit meal thankfully—even greedily 
—and thankfully we rolled a cigarette 
each for dessert; and when that was 
done we shook hands with Buck and 
watched him vanish the way he had 
come. 

When the faint, scuffling noise could 


-no longer be heard in the burrow, Dick 


looked off in the direction of the Indian 
camp, and delivered himself of a torrent 
of language—good, old-fashioned swear 
words, to which I added a fervent 
* Amen." 

Howe, as was his custom, kept his 
thoughts to himself; but his brain, or 
whatever one chose to believe guided 
his actions, was keenly alert, for he 
trampled down the snow over the ga- 
ping mouth of Buck's burrow, and cov- 
ered the trodden place with a mass of 
spruce boughs. 

'Then we sat down by the fire to wait 
for dawn and what the dawn might 
bring. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE TURNING OF THE TABLES. 


When the sun was well clear of the 
eastern sky-line we left camp. It was 
one of those still, stinging mornings, 
when one's voice rings out through the 
thin atmosphere like a hammered an- 
vil, and the air was filled with a million 
dancing atoms of diamond frost. Un- 
derfoot, the snow crunched harshly at 
every step. 

We were a wordless trio that morn- 
ing, plodding mechanically through the 
unbroken white that floored the quiet 
woods. Already the wilderness was 
beginning to set its mark upon us. We 
were silent, but not morose; merely pa- 
tient—the long-suffering patience of 
animals. Not one of us three but was 
frost-bitten. Our fingers and toes had 
paid toll to the North until the skin 
was black and peeling, and the first 
mile was an agony. Howe was truly 
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in fearful shape, yet, despite our pro- 
tests, he took Dick’s snow-shoes and 
broke trail. 

For three hours or more we kept on, 
seeing nothing, the stillness that hung 
like a pall over that wooded waste 
broken only by the monotonous cr-ek 
of our footsteps in the snow. I began 
to wonder what would be the outcome 
should Buck fail in his mission. It was 
an ugly thought; one that made me 
more than once glance apprehensively 
over my shoulder. It would be so 
easy, with Buck eliminated, for the 
Ape and Francois to pot us if it seemed 
that we might make Fort Resolution. 
I hadn't thought of it in that light be- 
fore. Of course it would be the height 
of folly for them to allow us to reach 
a Hudson's Bay post—or any white 
man's abiding-place, for that matter— 
after robbing us, and, as they thought, 
murdering both our guides. There is 
law in the North, new and naked as 
it is—and dead men, etc. 

Far in our rear came a sharp crack. 
Howe whirled about short, and the 
three of us listened breathlessly, hands 
cupped behind our ears.” If we had not 
known and been waiting for something 
of the sort, I might have taken it for 
the breaking of a frosty, snow-laden 
limb. But we knew it was a gun, 
whether the rifle of some hunting In- 
dian or the first note in another trag- 
edy we had yet to learn. For a time we 
waited moveless, fearful; a waiting 
fraught with suspense. Then my over- 
strained nerves could bear no more, and 
I turned to Howe. 

"Let's go back, for Heaven's sake!” 
I cried. “If Buck has won out, it’s all 
right. If he hasn't, it’s only a matter 
of time till they get us, too. I can't 
stand here and wait and wait." 

"Come on, then," he returned. “I'd 
like to know—well, never mind. Come 
on.” 

We didn’t have far to go, after all; 
not mare than half a mile. Two figures 
appeared, following swiftly our trail, 
and I barely repressed a yell of pure 
joy when I recognized Buck, one rifle 
slung across his square shoulders and 
another in his hands, driving relentless- 


- swered, “and so I let him have it. 


ly before him our baboon-faced enemy, 
the Ape. 

A moment later they were up to us, 
the Ape scared and sullen, Buck cool 
and watchful. 

“What of the Frenchman?” I asked, 
for it seemed hardly possible that the 
Ape would follow us alone. I was a 
bit excited, I guess, or I'd have known 
without being told, that the extra rifle 
accounted for either the Frenchman or 
an Indian. 

Buck shrugged his shoulders. “He 
wouldn’t stand for a hold-up,” he an- 
He 
had it coming to him, anyway. And I 
want to warn yuh all, right now, not to 
take any chances with this square-faced 
critter. If he makes a break, don’t stop 
to see what he’s tryin’ to do; shoot first 
and ask all the questions yuh want to 
afterward.” 

Buck gave Dick the rifle—which hap- 
pened to be Howe’s pet gun; a .30-30 
Savage he had prized above all the 
others—he had taken from the dead 
Frenchman. It had fallen to Francois, 
I suppose, in the division of plunder. 
Me he armed with his own six-shooter, 
and for himself kept the Ape’s gun and 
belt. (Howe showed no desire for a 
weapon; all his attention was centered 
on the Ape.) Then he started us on 
again, trailing far in the rear himself, 
to guard against surprise by the Indians 
should they find the body of Francois 
and follow our trail. 

None followed, however. A little 
after noon Dick shot a moose, and we 
halted for dinner, and filled our empty 
stomachs with the wholesome meat. 
Our dinnér over, we loaded one hind- 
quarter on the Ape’s massive back, and 
drove him before us like a beast of 
burden the rest of the day. And, as we 
plodded, Howe’s eyes followed the Ape 
with a queer, puzzled expression that 
sharpened at times to a baleful, malig- 
nant glare. 

At dusk we camped for the night 
in the heart of a thick-grown grove of 
spruce. Before our fire was well un- 
der way a droning wind crept out of 
the northeast, where lie the Barren 
Grounds, and in an hour the crisp, 
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powdered snow was whirling about the 
quivering tree tops and settling on the 
forest floor, as though the banked 
clouds above were in mad haste to bury 
us before our time. ` 

“Maybe I ain't glad this old storm is 
doin’ business in slap-bang style!" Buck 
remarked, when we'd fixed our shelter 
for the night and were huddling close 
to a roaring blaze—even the Ape 
seemed to appreciate the comfort of 
the fire. “Them Injuns couldn't foller 
us now if they was ever so anxious for 
our gore. I don't expect 'em to ever 
pick up the trail after this. Chances 
are they wouldn't think about gettin' 
out to look for their two big chiefs till 
it was too late. This snow l bury 
Frenchy so the wolves couldn't find 
him, let alone an Injun; and youll go 
to Fort Resolution, and the Hudson's 
Bay Companyl see that yuh decorate 
the end.of a good stout rope, yuh cold- 
blooded, thievin’ murderer"—this last 
to the Ape. 

But he only buried his chin deeper 
in the fur collar of his coat, and made 
no reply. 

We slept little that night. It was too 
cold. The wind whistled through the 
woods with a melancholy whine, and 
pelted us with steadily, down-driving 
masses of snow. There was no escape 
from the combined onslaught; nothing 
to do but bear it and ply the fire. 

That night, the next day, and the 
following night the storm raged. Forty 
hours that stick in my memory as a 
time of slithering snow, of groaning 
trees, and untempered misery. Crouched 
over our sputtering fire, we cursed the 
wilderness whose moods take no ac- 
count of the pain of man. We raved 
against the forced inaction, but there 
was no help for it; a man would only 
waste his streneth, Buck said, wander- 
ing in such a blizzard. 

Till the storm broke we dozed fitful- 
ly, rustled wood by turns, and kept 
close watch on our prisoner. The rab- 
bits snuggled away in their snow-bur- 
rows, beyond reach of snare or gun; 
only the quarter of moose-meat kept 
life in our bodies and hope in our souls. 
I can tell you that I was frankly glad 
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when it was over and we were ready 
to hit the trail. The storm hadn’t all 
to do with it. It was partly Howe— 
the last night of that long camp he ee 
thoroughly on my nerves. 

It wasn’t so bad the first day or so 
that Dick and I were with him. He 
would talk then, more or less, and, 
though his speech wasn’t altogether ra- 
tional at times, he seemed cheerful 
enough for a man who could neither 
remember who he was nor where he 
came from. 

But with the Ape’s advent Howe 
relapsed into sullen brooding. He re- 
fused to talk, answering questions in a 

- ~ 

growl, or not at all. For hours on end, 
during that frolic of the elements, he 
sat staring.at the Ape, and I noticed 
more than once, when the baboon-faced 
one made a quick move, his hand slip 
suggestively to the pocket where rested 
his knife. 

It got on the Ape’s nerves as well as 
mine, that steady questioning of Howe’s 
gray eyes. I think that, as much as 
anything he expected at the hands of 
justice, put the chill of fear into the 
Ape’s hardened soul. The Ape was no 
coward—I'll give the devil his due— 
but the cold malevolence of Howe’s 
manner was enough to make any one’s 
back-bone buckle. It was a relief to 
get on the trail again, if only to be rid 
of the sight of a man glaring premedi- 
tated murder across the fluttering blaze, 
and the other squirming under the look. 

The next march brought us to the 
white, glittering reaches of Slave Lake, 
and on its forbidding shore came our 
first trouble with Howe. 

We were breaking twigs for kindling, 
and for just a moment relaxed our 
vigilant watch of the Ape. I don’t 
know what he did; none of us knew, 
for that matter. . It happened to be an 
instant when our attention had wan- 
dered. 

As I broke a dry willow across my 
“knee, there mingled with the snap of 
it a sound that was part bellow and part 
snarl, and when I turned, the Ape was 
kicking in the snow, and over him 
stood Howe, a look of unholy joy on 
his face, and in his hands an unwieldy 
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billet of wood that one of us had rustled 
from the beach. He swung it back, 
and, if he’d got a fair blow, he’d have 
mashed the Ape’s head flat, but Buck 
nailed one arm and I the other, and be- 
tween us we stopped the blow. 

Howe made no explanation of his 
attack, When we released him he cool- 
ly set about helping Dick build a fire 
and fix a wind-break, as if nothing out 
of the ordinary had occurred. The Ape 
was clean knocked: out; it took a good 
deal of snow, vigorously applied to his 
-temples, to rouse him, and when he did 
become conscious, he was fairly gibber- 
ing with fear and helpless wrath. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE PRICE OF A MINUTE'S SLEEP. 
From that time on a terror of Howe's 
presence took possession of the Ape. 


Though he spoke only in the curtest of 
monosyllables, his way of fixedly re- 


garding the Ape meant volumes. It may _ 


have been that Howe's muddled brain 
retained some slight impression of a 
previous encounter; a misty recollection 
of the Ape's repulsive face. At any 
rate, it was patent to us all that he 
only lacked an opportunity to send the 
renegade Ape out the same bloody trail 
that poor Jule had taken with such 
scant warning. 

Even Buck, nervy as he was, viewed 
with apprehension the cold-blooded 
malice of Howe; it was no part of our 
plan to murder the red-handed mon- 
ster, richly as he deserved it; nor did 
we desire that Howe should enact the 
part of executioner. And far more 
than the cruel hardships that were our 
daily lot, far more than the law of the 
North, before which he knew we meant 
that he should answer for his crimes, 
did the Ape fear the silent man whose 
burning eyes were fixed steadily upon 
him throughout his waking hours. 

Day by day we forged to the south, 
a single file of desperate, fast-weaken- 
ing men, trail-weary and bitten deep by 
the frost. On our left loomed high the 
tree-crowned banks that lined the east 
shore, under the sheltering heights of 
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which we camped those dreary nights; 
and for seventy miles to our right 
stretched the scintillating levels of the 
ice-bound lake. Day by «ay, as -we 
tramped that glittering blanket of white, 
the sun-dogs leered down upon our 
weakness, mocking our struggle with 
the strength-sapping miles. 

_It is a land of strange sights, the 
Nofth. By night the dancing flare of 
the Aurora dimmed the stars; above the 
pole it spread its sinuous length, a ban- 
ner of colored flame flung across the 
sky and rippled by the breath of the 
gods. And at dawn the sun—a glisten- 
ing mockery of a sun that brought no 
warmth to our bodies and little cheer to 
our hearts—would mount above the tree 
tops for its short journey, flanked by 
circles and crescents and cross-bars of 


hard light that outdid the sun itself in : 


brilliancy. Those were sun-dogs, Buck 
told me, and while they followed the 
sun there would be no abatement of the 


cold. 


Nor was there any break in that 
nightmare of crisp, saltlike snow under- 
foot and floating diamond-frost in the 
air about us, and bitter, bitter cold tug- 
ging at our heart-strings, in the twenty- 
odd days of our passage through the 
wilderness; in each of us the vital spark 
flickered fainter as the days wore on. 

Came a day when Howe's great heart 
failed him. The blood he had lost had 
weakened his iron frame, and his 
wounded head aggravated the drain. 
Only his netve had carried him so far, 
and sheer will-power can't keep a man 
on his feet forever if the stream of life 
is near exhausted. He sank uncon- 
scious in the snow, and the frosts of the 
North came near claiming another. vic- 
tim before we could get him to where 
was dry wood to build a fire. But we 
chafed faithfully his hands and breast, 
and kept his weak pulse fluttering, and 
by the heat of the snapping blaze he 
soon revived. 

"Well" he grunted, "I guess I've 
gone as far as I’m going.” 

“Aw, shucks?) Buck  retorted. 
*What's the use uh yuh talkin' like that ? 
You're goin’ all the way, same as the 
rest of us. Brace up! It's only another 
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day—two at the most. Why, we'll 
carry yuh in on our backs, if we have 
to. 

Howe passed up Buck’s cheerful 
prophecy as if it were of little moment, 
and focused his somber gaze on the 
Ape. 

"You infernal monstrosity," he cool- 
ly said. ^I don't exactly know why I 
hate the sight of you, but I do. Pd lay 
'em down cheerful, right here in the 
snow, if I could cut a hole in the ice 
and shove you through first." 

It was the lengthiest speech he had 
uttered in a week, and when it was done 
he fell to staring into the heart of the 
fire. Buck, close beside him, also 
dropped into a brown study. 

"['ve got the idea," he suddenly ex- 
claimed. "Ill fix a travois—ever see 
one?—and we'll make this big stiff 
that's caused all the trouble haul him. 
He can't make it afoot, that's a cinch. 
Yuh can see he's about all in." 

Buck set us to haggling off saplings 
—a stupendous contract for us, even 
with the skinning-knife mulcted from 
the Ape at the time of his capture—and 
took up his rifle and plunged into the 
woods, He needed a hide to make a 
travois, he explained. 

He was back in a couple of hours 
with a hide, and a saddle of caribou- 
meat on his back. The green hide he 
lashed on two poles in such a manner 
that it formed a sort of chairlike seat. 
Another shorter stick he put on as a 
cross-bar, to keep Howe's weight from 
drawing the long poles together. 
When done, it was a simple enough ar- 
rangement; like a litter, one end resting 


on the broad shoulders of the Ape and 


the other trailing in the snow. 

'The Ape came near balking outright 
when he sensed the modus operandi, 
and, contrariwise, Howe was pleased— 
as if he enjoyed being a burden on his 
enemy. Not that he said anything of 
the sort, but from the expression on 
his face when Buck ordered the Ape to 
pick up the travois end. 

The Ape sullenly refused, more, I 
think, through dread of having Howe 
so perilously close behind than for any 
other reason. Buck merely clicked back 


the hammer of his gun with ominous 
deliberation, and the Ape bent to his 
task with a groan. The rest of that day 
Howe literally rode on the Ape's back, 
save for such times as he was forced 
to walk for fear of freezing. 

When dark overtook us that evening 
we were in the shadow of a sloping 
bank that ran down to the lake shore, 
bare of shelter or wood. So we were 
forced to climb toilfully to the timbered 
crest to make our camp. 

We made a good supper off the cari- 
bou loin, and huddled about the wel- 
come fire in better spirits than we had 
boasted for many days; for just before 
sundown Buck had pointed south to 
where a wide-mouthed valley, barely 
visible in the waning light, opened into 
the lake. 

"See yonder! The post sits up in 
that big draw. Yuh can buckle your 
belts a hole tighter and step out brisk 
in the mornin’,” he cheerfully informed 
us. “If we make goód time to-morrow 
we can sleep at Resolution—in good 
wool blankets, and with a roof over 
our heads. Holy smoke! Won’t hot 
coffee and real tobacco taste good once 
more. I'd sure give a heap for a smoke 
right now.” 

Perhaps because we were nearing 
our goal and felt less the need of 
vigilance; perhaps it was the natural 
outcome of pure physical weakness— ` 
even Buck's tanned face was pinched 
and drawn, and his step laggard, those 
last days, and Dick and I were wan 
replicas of the careless hunters who had 
paddled gaily down the Peace in the 
drowsy Indian summer—but we sat 
blinking around that fire, and one by 
one fell fast asleep, our hands clasped 
ever our guns, our tired heads sunk 
forward on our breasts; so sat Buck 
and Dick when I wakened with a start. 
And we three had the fire to ourselves 
—Howe and the Ape were gone. 

I wakened the others with a violent 
hand. Dick stared about him in sleepy 
bewilderment, but Buck comprehended 
at a glance. Beyond the halo cast by 
the red embers, gun in hand and mut- 
tering angrily, he circled the camp till 
he came upon their trail—a double 
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track, plain as print in the misty sheen 
cast upon the snow by the glowing 
Northern Lights and a host of cold, 
winking stars. The trend of it was to- 
ward the lake. 

At the top of the steep slope that 
fell away to the boulder-strewn beach 
he halted for an instant. One track 
turned from the brink, back to the 
north in the shadows cast by a fringe 
of nodding spruce; the other—there 
was no other track, only from the little 
patch of blurred footprints ran a shal- 
low groove through the drifts, down, 
down below. 

Buck pointed significantly to a black 
splotch in the white at the foot of the 
hill; then he dropped flat and slid to- 
bogganwise to the bottom, and we, with 
forebodings of tragedy, followed closely 
after. 

He lay in an ugly heap where bank 
and beach met, and in the misty light 
we could not be sure which it was till 
we turned his face up to the stars. It 
was Howe, and, with the bandages 
freshly torn and the old wounds bruised 
anew, he was not a pretty sight to see; 
but he moaned and moved feebly when 
we lifted him up; he was alive, and for 
that. we gave heartfelt thanks—even 
while*we remembered that the Ape was 
abroad to plan new deviltry. 

We took him back to the fire and 
dressed his hurts as best we could, and 
waited anxiously for day. What took 
place while we slept we could only 
guess at. Buck surmised, from the 
tracks, that the Ape stole away from 
the fire, and that Howe followed crafti- 
ly, and leaped upon him at the brow of 
the hill; and that the Ape, with the 
strength of desperation, had thrown 
him over the hill-brow—that much, at 
least, was written in the snow. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE NORTH. 


When the eastern horizon grew gray 
and then streaked with color, we loaded 
Howe into the travois, wrapping his 
feet and hands in garments we could ill 


spare from our own bodies, and went 
on. I can't tell the details of that last, 
long tramp, because I was in a daze 
most of the time. I know that it was 
cold, and growing colder, as if the 
North was putting forth its mightiest 
efforts to break us down on the home- 
stretch. I know that Buck dragged the 
travois with a maniac bound in it; a 
maniac who cursed and reviled us for 
thieves and murderers one moment, and 
in the next breath sang college-songs, 
and rent the frozen atmosphere with 
our old gridiron yell. 

Behind staggered Dick and I—gaunt, 
weak, and shaken with fear of the 
never-ending trail. All day the sun- 
dogs leered at us from their aerie in the 
sky; and near night, for the first time 
in our wanderings, the gray wolves 
howled menacingly at us from the 
wooded shelter of the shore. By all the 
signs and tokens we were nearing the 
end of the trail, whether it led to Fort 
Resolution and safety or to a lasting 
sleep in the deep snows. 

The latter part of the day my feet 
moved mechanically; a curious apathy - 
took possession of my mind. The rack- 
ing pains that shot through my limbs 
at each step disappeared, and I would ` 
have been fairly comfortable only for 
the dismal howling of the wolves—and 
the sight of the sun-dogs overhead; 
somehow those flashing mock suns gave 
me the horrors. But there was nothing 
I could do, save follow the lead of Buck 
as best I could, though my knees wob- 
bled strangely at times. 

Once, near sundown, Dick stumbled 
and fell in the trail ahead of me. He 
didn’t get up on his feet; just .sat up 
on his haunches in the snow and rested 
his head in his hands, his body bent 
forward and swaying slightly. 

I spoke to him, but he didn’t seem to 
hear. Buck called back to him, and he 
paid no attention. Then Buck laid the 
end of the travois down and came back. 
I suppose he’d seen men lie-down on 
trail before. He didn’t waste any time 


in useless persuasion; he simply kicked 


Dick in the ribs, and swore at him until 
Dick got to his feet, and we moved on 
again. 
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Thus we forged slowly ahead, and in 
the starlit evening turned into the 
mouth of Slave River Valley, and came 
in sight of Fort Resolution, a dark, 
bulky shadow in the prevailing white. 
I may come to many a journey’s end 
before my ife is done, but never, 
though I should live to be twice the 
age of the oldest inhabitant, will any 
sight of the dwellings of men bring 
such joy to my soul as did the first 
glimpse of that grim stockade. 

But even then, within a scant mile of 
our goal, fate reached out a firm hand, 
and, taking us by the shoulder, turned 
our feet away from the path we had 
chosen. As we rounded a point-that 
jutted into the river, a puff of smoke 
from a wood-fire greeted our nostrils. 
Fifty yards farther we came plump 
upon a cluster of lodges, and a score of 
yelping Indian dogs sallied.out to meet 
us. 

Probably we could have made it to 
the post, though Buck was near to com- 
plete exhaustion from the load he had 
dragged all day—we couldn’t help him; 
I had scarce strength enough to move 
my own body, and since noon Dick had 
stumbled along uncertainly, like a child 
iearning to walk. With food and shel- 
ter at hand, such as we hadn’t known 
for-weeks, that last mile seemed a long, 
long way. 

The red man has the name of a con- 
firmed stoic, a being to whom fear and 
love and pity, and suchlike emotions, 
are - either unknown or carefully re- 
pressed. Maybe he is that way—take 
him on the war-path or among people 
of alien blood. I don't know Indians 
very well; the raid of the Ape's band 
had been my first experience with them 
at close range." But the bunch that 
crowded around us and listened while 
Buck made terse explanation in gut- 
tural Cree weren't chary of either pity 
or hospitality. 

They got Howe out of the travois— 
he'd sunk into a sort of lethargy, and 
I believe another hour of exposure 
would have done for him—-and hustled 
the lot of us into a roomy lodge, turn- 
ing out a batch of squaws and papooses 
to make way for us. Oh, but it was 


like entering into paradise—no knife- 
edged wind cutting to the bone; a busy 
little fire, cracking and waving yellow 
tongues of flame, burned in the center, 
filling the double-walled lodge with 
life-giving warmth; piles of furry robes 
and soft blankets for a weary man to 
rest his bones on—if you've never 
wanted, never suffered for days and 
days on end, and almost perished for 
lack of such, you can never know what 
food and fire and shelter really mean. 

They stripped the clothing from 
Howe; clothing that hadn't left his body 
for twenty-nine consecutive days and 
nights (consider it, ye men of pajamas 
and dressing-gowns and regular morn- 
ing plunges!), and chafed his limbs till 
the red blood pulsed afresh. Then they 
poured a cup of broth down his unwill- 
ing throat, rolled him in blankets close 
by the fire, and let him go to sleep. 

To Buck and Dick and me they 
brought a supper of moose-meat stew, 
broiled fish; and crisp, hot, baking- 
powder bread. It was clean and fresh, 
and bread was a thing of joy. A round- 
faced squaw carried it in, and watched 
us with a broad smile while we ate. 
But even while I stowed away unmerci- 
ful quantities of food, physical weari- 
ness rose up and overmastered me; the 
sleep my aching body craved drew my 
heavy eyelids together, and I blinked 
drowsily over a cup of steaming tea, 
spilling the hot stuff on my knees. 
Hastily I gulped what was left in the 
cup, and stretched out on a robe, a bear- 
skin that to my tired body was as a bed 
of down. The crackle of fresh wood 
on the fire sounded faint and far away. 
Some one dropped a blanket over me. 
Half-consciously I felt the warm 
weight of it, then everything grew 
blank; I was dead to the world, and 
no dreams disturbed my sleep. 

When I awakened again the sun was 
bright on the blackened smoke-vent in 
the top of the lodge. It took me some 
moments to adjust myself, and then I 
sat up, fervently thankful that my wa- 
king was not among deep snow, with 
all outdoors for house walls, and the 
cold sky its roof. Across the lodge 
Howe still slept. Near him Dick 
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snored audibly, stretched flat on his 


back. Buck, squatting on his haunches, 


a stone pipe sagging down one corner 
of his mouth, regarded me with a quiz- 
zical smile. 

“Well, we made it,". he. observed. 
“Though we're what yuh might call a 
hard-lookin’ bunch.” 

“We certainly are. I’m afraid an- 
other day of it would have put the fin- 
ishing touches to some of us," I said, 
with a shiver at the remembrance. 

"Oh, I guess the rest of us could 'a' 
toughed it a while longer, but one more 
night out would sure have fixed him," 
Buck motioned to Howe. “A camp- 
fire wouldn't have been any use to him, 
the shape he was in." 

"[ hope he'll wake up in his right 
mind," I sighed. 

“Oh, he'll be all right," Buck hope- 
fully declared. “Kinda queer thing, 
wasn't it, him not knowin' any of us, 
and seemin' dead willin’ and anxious to 
paddle his own canoe? Still, I suppose 
I'd be kinda batty if my head had been 
worked over like his has. I skipped up 
to the post a while ago and told that 
pill-thrower uh old MacDonough's to 
come down and take a look at him. 
Maybe Doc can straighten out the 
kinks he's got in his think-factory. He 
ought to be along pretty quick. 

"Say, this bunch uh natives is all 
right, ain't they?" Buck continued. 
"We got roast caribou and some darn 
fine bread in the pot for yuh. I'll wake 
Morton, and well eat—and smoke. 
Get onto this ancient war-pipe uh mine. 
I got it from Howlin' Dog—peach of a 
name, eh?—and I raised some tobacco 
at the post." 

suck aroused Dick, and we indulged 
in the luxury of a wash, in a tin basin, 
before breakfast— which I am sadly 
misnaming, for it was long past noon 
when I waked up. 

While we were sampling the contents 
of the pot an old Indian lifted the 
lodge-flap and stepped in. He smiled, 
said “How” to each of us in turn, and 
squatted impassively by the fire. Not 
till we had finished, and were good- 
naturedly squabbling about which 
should have the first whack at Buck’s 
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pipe, did he speak again, and his first 
sentence brought a sharp exclamation 
from Buck. 

“The devil he did!” Buck snorted. 
Then he grunted something in Cree, 
and the old fellow went on, his speech 
“punctuated by many curious motions of 
his withered hands. When he'd fin- 
ished Buck turned to us. 

"What d'ye think!" he grumbled, a 
note of pure disgust in his tone. “That 
baboon-faced reptile actually had the 
nerve to foller us up, and some time 
last night he sneaked into the camp 
here and got away with a gun some 
damn-fool Injun left standin’ outside 
the door uh his teepee. Got an ax and 
a knife, too. If there’s anything in the 
devil takin’ care uh his own, he’s sure 
got an arm round the Ape’s neck. 
They’ve started three uh their young 
men on his trail. If they don’t take him 
in, he'll mighty soon fix up for the win- 
ter—and we'll hear. from the jasper 
again before we get out uh this coun- 
try; yuh can put that down in your lit- 
tle book.” 

Buck’s prediction didn’t sit very 
heavily on my mind just then. I was 
willing to take chances of a future en- 
counter with the flat-faced renegade, so 
long as he had no power at present to 
deprive us of creature-comforts. 

Howe rolled over with a yawn, and 
stared about him in utter amazement. 
Evidently he had no memory of our 
coming to the Indian camp (which, of 
course, when I came to think of it, was 
natural enough, seeing that he’d been 
delirious all day, and was only semi- 
conscious when we pulled in at night), 
and I leaned over and spoke to him, 
hoping tliat he’d pushed the mental ob- 
session into the background and come 
to his own. But he hadn’t. He was 
the same, taciturn, an integral part of 
the wild, as the night Dick and I came 
to his camp-fire and shared his food. 

e Whether he butted blindly into a 
mist of uncertainty when he considered 
_the past, or whether the personality that 
had saddled itself upon him provided 
a past of its own—a past to match his 


wilderness surroundings—I cannot say. ^. 


If aught puzzled him, he gave no sign. 
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Capable, woodswise beyond our under- 
standing, he was sufficient unto himself. 

“No, I don’t feel so bad,” he an- 
swered me. “Indian camp, eh?” 

"Yes; we didn't make Resolution— 
quite," I returned. "Would you like a 
bite to eat?” 

“Uh-huh,” he grunted. Then sud- 
denly: “Did he get away?” 

I nodded, rightly guessing that he 
meant the Ape; his eyes flashed, but he 
said nothing. He had said that he 
didn’t feel so bad; maybe he wasn’t in 
any pain; but he was wofully weak. So 
weak that when he tried to sit up he 
got no farther than on one elbow, and 
fell back again before either Buck or I 
could reach him. 

And while. we bolstered him and piled 
robes around him came a jingle of 
sleigh-bells outside, and Buck, after a = 
hasty glance, announced with satisfac- 


tion: “Here comes the man uh medi- 
cine.” ‘ 
Doc Morrison, bulky with furs, 


crowded through the oval hole that em- 
bodies an Indian’s idea of a door, and 
behind him came MacDonough—a grim 
old Scot he was, but as big of heart as 
he was scant of speech, essentially a 
man of action. 

“How-de-do, how-de-do, gentlemen? 
I’m both glad and sorry to see you— 
upon my soul! I'm afraid the North 
hasn't used you very well.  Frost- 
bitten, every last one of you. And Mr. 
Howe—shocking, shocking!” 

The doctor's tongue waggled like a 
leaf in the wind while he was getting 
out of his coat. He bridled his volubil- 
ity, however, when he began to exam- 
ine Howe, which he insisted on doing 
before Howe breakfasted. For twenty 
minutes there was no sound in the lodge 
but the snick of scissors as he clipped 
away clotted hair and black, dead flesh 
from the ragged cuts. 

When he’d finished, and Howe’s 
head was enveloped in a turban of an- 
tiseptic-soaked lint, the doctor closed 
his instrument-case and turned to our 
elderly Indian visitor. I never learned 
the lingo, so I can’t tell what he said, 
but the old fellow folded his blanket 


: E about him and left the lodge. 
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“An Indian teepee isn't the best place 
in the world for a man in that condi- 
tion,’ Doc Morrison told us briskly, 
"but he isn't in shape to be moved at 
present. However, there's an Indian 
girl here who'will do passably well as 
a nurse—and he must have certain 
kinds of food, which you'll have to get . 
from the post. Meantime, let me see 
what Jack Frost has done to the rest 
of you. 

“Superficial mostly. Time and a car- 
bolic lotion will heal them nicely," was 
his verdict, after an examination. 
“Now—ah, how about the feet?” 

Dick reached down and felt gingerly 
his toes. “This right flipper of mine 
feels like a boiled ham," he remarked 
in a matter-of-fact way, as if a frozen 
foot was a commonplace thing of little 
consequence. 

“A-ha!” the doctor snorted at sight 
of it. “You'll need some attention, my 
adventurous friend. Now, Mr. Mor- 
ton, you must bundle up and come with 
me. I'll be delighted to have you as 
guest as weil as patient—indeed, I in- 
sist. Possibly one of you will wish to 
stay with Mr. Howe until such time as 
he can be moved to better quarters, but 
there’s no earthly reason why the rest 
of you shouldn't take advantage of 
what comfort the post affords.” 

We settled that without much parley. 
I elected to stay with Howe; more than 
skin-deep frost-bites and sheer leg- 
weariness there was nothing much the 
matter with me. Dick, of course, had 
no choice in the matter. But when I 
urged Buck to betake himself to the 
post he flatly refused. 

“This suits me," he said briefly. 
"Sick folks ain't none too cheerful 
company. I'll stay with yuh till we 
move together." 

Inwardly I blessed Buck for that. 
Not that I had any real qualms about 
staying with Howe, but—I didn't want 
to stay alone. Foolish? Maybe. I 
wasn’t cut on the heroic pattern; and 
the nightmare happenings of that long 
tramp had got sorely upon my nerves. 

I was to go up in the sleigh with the 
rest of them and bring back some spe- 
cial grub for Howe. As Dick and I 
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got on our clothes to go, the old Indian 
peeped in, and on the doctor’s nod drew 
back again, and an Indian woman 
stepped lightly through the opening. 

I said "Indian woman" —I take it 
back. Dressed as a squaw she certain- 
ly was, buckskin, beaded and fringed, 
quill-decked moccasins, and wrapped 
in a blanket that rivaled Joseph's coat 
for gay coloring; but if Indian blood 
pulsed under that white skin the grace 
of it was hidden. Her hair was cop- 
per-brown, and wavy—wavy as Jean 
Holliday's; her eyes a deep, soft gray. 
Every feature, every line of her oval 
face gave the lie to her dress. Cree? 
A child of the Little People? Every 
mother’s son of us—Anglo-Saxon, 
Celt, and Teuton—is a Cree if she was 
one! 

Doc paused in a jovial diatribe 
against the length and rigor of the 
Northern winters, and turned the flood 
of his speech on her, in the throaty 
tongue of the tribe. He pointed to 
Howe, to Buck, and me, and she nodded 
assent to all he said. 

"Now we'll go; everything is ar- 
ranged," he chattered to us. “This, 
Mr. Hedrick, is Miss Ponoka”—laugh- 
ingly—‘“the good fairy of the Little 
People of the North, in whose lodge 
you abide. With her assistance we'll 
soon have your friend on his feet 
again." 

We' clambered into the sleigh and 
went jingling back to the post. At 
the doctor's we unloaded Dick, and 
MacDonough piloted me to the com- 
pany store. 

“Man, man, but ye'd a fearsome time 
o't!” he commented, as we warmed our 
hands at a glowing stove. “Yan Ape's 
no’ a man; he's a cunnin’ beast wi’ hu- 
man shape. But bide ye easy. I feel 
in a measure ree-sponsible, an’ I'll lay 
yon tyke by the heels yet. Ye are truly 
welcome here for the winter, but should 
yé wish—syne ye're rested an’. healed— 
tae be hame, I'll gi'e ye a body-guard 
tae Edmonton wi’ gude-wilit—I ha'e nae 
doot thae deevil’s whelp wad tak’ an- 
ither birl at ye, if he got a fair chance.” 

I started to express the hope that 
we'd seen the last of the Ape, when the 


doctor came. He brought with him a 
sack of stuff, and as I was about to 
sling it across my shoulder MacDon- 
ough bade me wait for the sleigh— 
which offer I gave him no chance to 
withdraw, for the sake of my aching 
legs. When the sleigh appeared, and 
I was climbing stiffly in, he came out 
with a bundle and passed it to me with 
a dry smile. 

“Maybe ye'll need some bit assistance 
tae murder the lang 'oors," he grinned, 
and stamped back into the store. 

May the Land o' Cakes breed many 
more of his kind! When I got back to 
the lodge and opened the package, Buck 
and I offered up incense to the dour 
old Scot, for he'd given me a box of 
cigars, fat, fragrant Habanas— which, 
when youre a thousand miles from no- 
where and hungry for a smoke, is better 
than gold and silver and garments of 
superfine weave. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ONCE MORE TO THE TRAIL. > 


For many days thereafter we rested 
on our oars, so to speak.: The dead skin 
peeled from our faces and fingers, the 
raw places healed quickly, and we grew 
fat and high-spirited in the lodge of 
the Little People. Time dulled the keen 
edge of recollection; in perspective the 
hungry days and shelterless nights 
seemed not so terrible. The sun rose, 


hovered for a brief span of time a. 


hand's breadth above the tree-rimmed 
sky-line, then sank from sight in a wel- 
ter of reds and yellows while the after- 
noon was yet young. Betimes, a bliz- 
zard swept gustily the valley, and a 


shifting, dancing snow-wall shut out. 


sight of everything ten paces from our 
lodge. But mostly it was clear, and 
pitilessly cold. 

Thus the days became weeks, and the 
total of weeks footed a calendar month, 
by which time Buck and I took to 
tramping restlessly from camp to post 
and from post to camp again, telling 
each other that we were fit for further 
pilgrimage. But Dick's foot was still 
too tender to bear the weight of a snow- 
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shoe. Also Howe’s case confronted us 
like a Chinese puzzle. 

-Howe worried me. When he was 
well enough to be moved with safety he 
stubbornly refused to leave the Indian 
camp. As he grew stronger he retired 
farther into his shell, and seemed to 
look upon us as meddling busybodies 
when we inadvertently included him in 
our plans. 

I speedily learned to curb my tongue 
in his presence, for he always got sul- 
len and distrustful when I tried to rouse 
his dormant personality. He told me 
flatly once that our trail forked from 
there on, that he could take care of him- 
self, and didn't give a continental what 
we did or where we went. 

What under heaven he purposed to 
do, I never learned; still he must have 
had some course of action mapped out; 
a man doesn’t go to and fro on the face 
of the earth without some object in 
view. He'd talk occasionally, always of 
the present. Once I mentioned the Ape, 
and he cut in with a black oath; but 
when I eagerly asked him if he remem- 
bered where and when he first met the 
Ape, a baffled, bewildered look spread 
over his face, and he shut up like a 
clam. 

We came near to an open rupture at 
last, precipitated indirectly by that other 
enigma, Ponoka. The first few days of 
his sickness she was in our lodge from 
dawn to dusk, hovering like a guardian 
angel over Howe.- After he began to 
mend, and could sit up and move about 
unhelped, she didn’t stay there so much, 
but she came for a while each day. I 
liked her, and admired her, just as one 
would admire any dainty picture, but 
—TI could see whither Howe was drift- 
ing, and I began to wonder apprehen- 
sively if his madness was to leave black 
shame and misery in its wake. 

This day Fd been out prowling 
around among the lodges, curiously ob- 
serving life as these nomads lived it. 
Buck was at the post. I came back to 
our primitive domicile and stopped 
heedlessly by the door—not with any 
thought of eavesdropping. I simply 
hesitated, one hand on the flap, as a man 
in a fit of abstraction might stand a 


second at his own threshold. But that 
fit of absent-mindedness was of short 
duration. 

Ponoka's voice drifted out to me as 
distinctly as though she were at my 
elbow—and her speech, words, accent, 
inflection, everything was the tongue a 
white man learns at his mother's knee! 

For a second I was dumfounded. The 
eternal “Why?” rose up and mocked 
me. Then I reflected that even if Po- 
noka could speak English and was 
minded to reserve the accomplishment 
for Howe's benefit, it was really none 
of my concern. And so, trying not to 
appear conscious, I opened the flap and 
stepped in. But Howe's preternatural- 
ly acute ears had noted my momentary 
halt at the door. I knew it the instant 
his eye caught mine; there was hostility 
rampant in his glare. I'd barely seated 
myself when Ponoka got up and went 
quietly out, and the fringed hem of her 
buckskin dress had barely cleared the 
opening before Howe cut loose on me. 

I won't repeat the things he said or 
the names he called me; decency for- 
bids. And after a little, when my pa- 
tience threatened to frazzle out, I left 
him to himself and went up to the post 
to talk it over with Dick." As I swung 
along atop of the rippled snow-drifts, 
the harsh creak of my steps kept time to 
the question I could find no answer for: 
“How the devil are we going to get him 
home? And what of his people—and 
Jean—when we get there?” 

I headed for the store first, and there 
found Dick and the doctor deep in a 
game of chess. When the game was 
finished I interrupted the beginning of 
another, and blurted out what was in 
my mind. The doctor leaned back in 
his chair, gravely turning over and over 
in his fingers a pawn from the board. 

"[t's a peculiar case—most peculiar,” 
he said thoughtfully. “I’ve been in 
hopes that as he gained in strength and 
nervous energy his mind would gradu- 
ally return to its normal condition. But 
there seems no possibility of that, now." 

“Then you don't think," I added, 
"that it's caused by pressure on the 


brain?” 
He shook his head quickly. “I don't 
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think so. I’ve examined the skull care- 
fully. Only one place gives indication 
of fracture, and there is no depression. 
Besides, pressure would produce a dif- 
ferent set of symptoms. If not severe 
enough to induce protracted coma, he 
would be subject to incoherent vaga- 
ries, and on the contrary he is entirely 
consistent in his hallucinations. No, I 
have another theory—you are both, I 
take it, lifetime friends of Mr. Howe ?" 
he abruptly queried. 

*Of course," Dick answered, and I 
nodded assent. 

*Were you aware that he has, up to a 
comparatively recent date, been ad- 
dicted to the use of morphin—the hypo- 
dermic form?” = 

“What!” Dick raised in his seat, 
blank incredulity writ large upon his 
countenance. To me it wasn't so much 
of a shock. Not that I'd ever suspected 
such a thing. But my newspaper ex- 
perience had schooled me in many 
phases of life that are hidden away 
from most people; it taught me that 
.no class or breed of men has a monop- 
oly in vice. We're all weak vessels and 
prone to fall, and the least a fellow 
can do is to show a little charity to a 
weaker brother. I hadn't thought it of 
Howe; but since I knew, it accóunted 
for some of his moods in the earlier 


period of our journey to the "North. ' 


I couldn't see, however, where it had 
any bearing on his présent condition. 
Dick seemed to be honestly doubtful of 
the doctor's statement. 

"[t is a fact, I assure you," Morri- 
son earnestly declared. "You've only 
to look at the myriad needle-marks on 
each forearm to convince yourself. It 
has occurred to me that the habit had 
weakened his mental powers—not per- 
ceptibly, you understand; it would not 
be noticeable, even to himself—and 
then in the Ape's raid he was clubbed 
unconscious, and also suddenly deprived 
of the drug. The shock, the lack of 
nerve-stimulus, and the impression 
made upon him by the lonely woods, 
accounts, in my opinion, for his unbal- 
anced mind—but this is merely a haz- 
ard on my part. It's a puzzling case— 
altogether beyond me." 
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“If it was a combination of mental 
and physical breakdown caused by 
wounds and exposure and lack of a. 
drug he was a slave to, how do you ac- 
count for his abnormal hardihood, his 
resourceful cunning, doctor?” I argued. 
"Recollect that he was alone two days, 
without so much as a match to light a 
fire; yet he traveled as fast and as far 
as we did, and was vastly better off, ex- 
cept for his battered head, than we were 
when we overtook him. He's what 
you'd call a tenderfoot; he's never been 
exposed to-hardship of any kind. Yet 
he was self-reliant and physically capa- 
ble till his wounds and the stress of the 
trail sapped his vitality. That doesn't 
seem to fit in with your diagnosis." 

"It does not," the doctor frankly 
owned. “I can heal the physical ills 
that afflict mankind, but psycho-neuro- 
sis defies my skill. I can only repeat 
that it's beyond me." 

“Then you can't do anything further 
for him?" Dick said. “I wish you'd 
advise us in this, doctor. I'm responsi- 
ble for getting Howe into this infernal 
mess, and I'll spare no effort to get him 
out. Anything that a friend can do 
shall be done. If money can help him, 
I've a modest fortune I'm dead willing 
to spend. What can we do? What 
would be best?" ET 

"I would say get him home, or to 
some institution where he can have the 
attention of brain specialists," the doc- 
tor advised. "Personally, I hesitate to 
adopt radical treatment. It may be that 
an operation and examination of the 
brain would reveal the trouble and af- 
ford relief. Again, some sudden shock 
might instantly clear away the cob- 
webs, and bring him to himself. 
either might prove fatal, and I would be 
reluctant to proceed without the support 
of another physician. Therefore, if it 
be possible, get him to civilization as 
soon as possible, where he'il have every 
advantage that science and skill can 
give." 

"Pd like to know how in thunder 
we're going to transport him to civiliza-_ 
tion, or anywhere else, against his will," 
I muttered gloomily. “If I know any- 
thing about it, nothing short of phys- 


But— - 
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ical force will stir him out of that In- 
dian camp. And we can’t haul him 
bound hand and foot from here to Ed- 
monton.” 

That rather feazed us for a minute. 
The doctor filled his pipe anew and 
called Buck and MacDonough from the 
rear end of the store, and the five of 
us held a council of war. The upshot 
of it was a plan to inveigle Howe to the 
post under the pretext of the doctor 
wanting to see him, and an attempt to 
hoodwink him into making the trip at 
the factor’s behest. Once in Edmonton, 
we trusted to luck to get him the rest of 
the way. MacDonough was only too 
willing to help us in the matter of dog- 
teams and supplies—and two or three 
men, for the menace of the Ape was 
yet fresh in our minds. 

“By the way, who and what is Po- 
noka?" I demanded of the doctor. It 
was a question I'd often wanted to ask 
and refrained lest I appear filled with 
unseemly curiosity. 

The doctor smiled, and MacDonough 
shrugged his broad shoulders. 

“That’s been a riddle we’ve been try- 
ing to read the past three years,” he 
answered. “Mac knows more about 
her than I do.” 

“The Little People, as they ca’ their- 
sel's," MacDonough enlightened, ‘“ha’e 
traded w? us a matter o' five year. 
Whaur they cam’ frae, originally, I 
dinna ken, an’ they dinna tell. P the 
summer they skirrup along the lake 
shore, an’ i’ the winter they’re mostly 
tae be found a couple o’ days’ travel 
tae the north o’ here. Four year back, 
they cam’ in tae the post i’ the early fall 
an’ wi’ them was this lass they ca’ Po- 
noka. She was a slip o' a lassie then, 
a willowy thing wi' big eyes, an' shy 
as a loon. She's bided wi' the Little 
People an' queened it ower them ever 
since, an’ they mind her weel. I dinna 
believe there's a bit o' red blood i' the 
lassie, at all; but she's a savage tae the 
core for a’ that, or I’m mistaken. It’s 
news, but nae surprise, tae hear o' her 
spoutin’ gude Queen's English. Ye'll 
see mony queer folk, an' queerer hap- 
penings, in the North, Mr. Hedrick, if 
ye tarry an' obsairve." 


, 


With that, Mac lighted his pipe and 
lapsed into his habitual silence, and 
Buck and I'betook ourselves to camp. . 
Howe never even deigned to notice my 
entrance. But after a little he began to 
talk to Buck—he treated Buck to more 
of his confidence, at all times, than he 
did me; as if he recognized him as a 
kindred spirit—and by the time we were 
ready to turn in, he was in a tolerably 
decent humor. In the morning the doc- 
tor was to send word for him to come 
up, and I dropped asleep hoping that 
everything would come out all right. 

Aiter breakfast next morning Duck 
and I put on our snow-shoes and 
stalked away to the post. Half-way we 
met MacDonough's messenger, Henri 
Paleau, striding down to the camp of 
the Little People with the verbal bait 
to which we hoped Howe would rise. 

At MacDonough's house. Dick and 
the doctor joined us. Before long two 
figures left the cluster of lodges and 
came toward the post. When they came 
near enough to be recognizable I turned 
to the others. 

“Look here,” I proposed, “if he is 
not to be persuaded to make the trip in 
our company and cuts up rusty about it, 
I move that we prevent his going back 
to the Little People, at all hazards. He 
isn’t armed. There’s enough of us here 
to handle him without doing him bodily 
injury. We've simply got to take des- 
perate measures. I’ve got a hunch that 
if he's left to his own devices much 
longer hell become Ponoka’s consort 
and drop into pure savagery.” 

“There’s a room i’ the back o' this 
hoose the arch-fiend himself couldna 
break oot o," MacDonough volun- 
teered. 

“Then, by the Lord, we'll put him 
in it if we have to!" I cried, and Dick 
assented, though he plainly disliked 
such a radical proceeding and was hope- 
ful of persuasion. 

Howe and Paleau brushed the snow 
from their moccasins and came into the 
big, front room. I don't know by what 
process of reasoning Howe arrived at 
conclusions; perhaps he simply had an 
instinctive feeling that the five of us 
gathered around the stove had designs 
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on his freedom of action. Anyway, he 
came barely two paces inside the door, 
his face darkened at our greetings, and 
without a word he turned and deliber- 
ately walked out. 

Buck and I leaped for the door, but 
MacDonough beat us outside. He 
cupped both hands over his mouth and 
sent a shout of warning across the post 
grounds: “Shut yon gate—an’ lock 
itl? 

The post, I think I mentioned before, 
was wholly enclosed by a stockade—an 
eight-foot wall of thick posts set solid- 
ly in the ground; relic of the days when 
a trading-point, set in the midst of 
warring tribes, had need of strong de- 
fense. Only one gate, wide enough for 
the passing of a Red River cart, pierced 
the wooden wall, and toward it Howe 
ran like a deer when MacDonough’s 
voice uprose. But by chance, a “breed” 
outside the store heard Mac and obeyed 
him in a twinkling. Howe reached the 
gate just as the fellow turned the key 
in the lock, and as he sprang for the 
man with a snarl like that of a cornered 
wolf, Buck and I fell upon him. I dived 
headlong at-his legs, wrapped my arms 
about them, and we went down to- 
gether, and Buck clasped him in a bear- 
hug before he could strike a blow. 

For a second or two the three of us 
thrashed in the powdery snow like so 
many huskies over a frozen fish, till 
Mac and the doctor, a trifle slow on 
their feet, but none the less willing to 
take a hand in the scrimmage, reached 
us, when by sheer avoirdupois we mas- 
tered him, and bore him struggling to 
the house. 

He was in a perfect frenzy. Neither 
pleadings nor commands could calm 
him down; and so we carried him 
to MacDonough’s private prison and 
locked him in. 

Out in the big room, we sat down, 
panting, and looked at one another 
questioningly. Dick, whose game foot 
had debarred him from doing aught but 
hover on the edge of the ruction, stood 
staring out through a window. A long 
time he stood there, one hand beating a 
spasmodic tattoo on the frosted win- 
dow. By and by he came and sat down. 


“Since Mahomet won’t go to the 
mountain, the mountain will have to be 
brought to him," he said tentatively. 
“How long will it take to go to Ed- 
monton and back, Mr. MacDonough ?” 

Mac studied a second. “Well,” he 
answered cautiously, 'barrin' dirty 
weather, in which ye couldna travel, it 
should be done wi' gude dogs, by way 
o' the Athabasca, in aboot forty days— 
nae less. But vye'd no be able tae stand 
such a pace, wi' that foot." 

“T’m afraid not," Dick admitted, “But 
it's like this: we can't take him out as 
he is. Hed get away from us if we 
trusted him, and if we undertook to 
haul him out bodily he'd probably freeze 
to death. Now, I have an idea that 
time and care will put him right again 
—I won't believe otherwise: And as 
we can’t take him where he can have 
those things, we'll have to bring them 
to him. If you, Mr. MacDonough, will 
furnish the outfit to start, I'll send for 
a doctor who can help him, if any one 
on earth can—you remember Harring- 
ton Dibble, Tommy ?—and between him 
and the doctor here I'm positive that 
something can be done for Howe. At 
least, it's worth trying. Don't you think 
so, Tommy ?” 

“T do. I think it’s the best scheme 
yet,” I heartily agreed. “I’m dead will- 
ing to make the trip. But do you sup- 
pose he'll face a jaunt like that?” 

“Dibble,” Dick answered, in a tone 
of firm conviction, “would start enthus- 
iastically for the farthest Arctic regions 
or the heart of the tropics, if there was 
an interesting case to be treated—be- 
sides, he was family physician to Howe 
senior, until he went East.” 

So it was speedily settled that Howe 
should be held prisoner, and that Buck 
and I should fare forth in the morning, 
with two of MacDonough’s best men 
and four strings of dogs, to span the 
five hundred miles of snow that lay 
between us and Edmonton. All that 
day we made preparation, and when 
night fell our camp-outfit was lashed to 
the toboggans, and the harness lay 
ready for the dogs. 

And before dawn, with a hot break- 
fast to warm us, we marshaled the 
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snapping, growling huskies ‘into the 
traces and turned our faces to the south. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HARRINGTON DIBBLE, M. D.—AND AN- 


OTHER. 


Å 


The dead, stil! cold kept its unrelent- 
ing grip from day to day. Flanked by 
the ever-present sun-dogs, the red 
man’s god drove his short journey 
across the southern sky, and through 
the short hours he shone upon us we 
chirruped encouragement to our dogs, 
and mile by mile ate up the long, white 
trail. Though scarce a day passed that 
one of us escaped the sudden burning 
pain in fingers or face that betokens 
the gnawing teeth of the frost, yet on 
the whole we fared well enough. We 
broke camp before dawn each morning, 
and until the dark shut down we kept 
our dog-teams moving, wasting none of 
the daylight hours for a noontime halt. 
And when we did camp for the night 
thére was plenty of grub and steaming 
hot tea for all of us, a tiny, tent and 
stove to give us heat and shelter, and 


robes to wrap our tired bodies in when ` 


we lay down to sleep. 

Thus we passed Great Bend, Salt 
River House, and traversed the long 
stretch of silent valley that lies between 
the tumbling waters of Five Portages 
and Fort Chipewyan—long abandoned 
—coming to Lake Athabasca on Christ- 
mas eve. On the day of "Peace on 
earth, good-will to men," we crossed the 
head of the lake, with a keen northeast 
breeze, born of the two,hundred and 
twenty miles of open lake-level, to ha- 
sten our footsteps with its icy breath. 
From there on we followed the Atha- 
basca as the most direct route; Peace 
River had been our choice on the hunt- 
ing-trip, when we had time to burn and 
a hankering to see strange country. 

Once on the Athabasca, we fairly 
gobbled up the distance; twenty-five and 
thirty miles a day—every day. If 
there's any sixty-pound combination of 
bone, muscle, and savage temper that 
can travel farther, faster, and lug a 
heavier load than a trail-broke husky 


‘ing San Diego-ward. 


dog. the men who fare up and down the 
North would like to know of it; give a 
husky a frozen fish for his supper and 
a snow-bank to sleep in and he'll pull 
twice his weight to the ends of the earth 
and back again. No storm blew up to 
hold us camp-bound, and clad in furs 
and buckskin the frost had no power to 
stay us. So in time we passed Mac- 
Kay and MacMurray, lone posts set in 
a wooded wilderness, left Point La 
Biche far behind, and blew into Atha- 
basca Landing one night at dusk. 
Thence to Edmonton the snow lay not 
so deep, the days began to be a bit 
longer, and we had a broken trail and 
much company. 

Two hours from the time we swung 
across the north Saskatchewan I had 


. drawn a pocketful of currency from the 


Hudson's Bay Company store—where 
Dick, with Heaven-sent. forethought, 
had deposited five thousand dollars—- 
and the wire that links Edmonton to 
the outer world was a-hum with a mes- 
sage to Harrington Dibble, M. D. 

It was late that night when I got 
him located. The man of note had 
taken up his residence in New York 
when his name became a synonym for 
successful treatment of brain and nerve 
diseases, and thither went my first mes- 
sage on electric wings. After a mad- 
dening wait came a curt answer: 


T. P. Heprick, Edmonton, Canada. 

Doctor Dibble gone to San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. Address, Hotel Padrone. 

J. Bioom. 

I uttered maledictions on the head of 
J. Bloom for his tardiness in replying, 
and sent a lengthy telegram speed- 
More impatient 
waiting; then a terse answer from the 
big man himself, that was in the na- 
ture of a command: 


T. P. Hepricx, Edmonton, Canada. 

Give case in detail. 

DIBBLE. 

I grabbed a tablet of telegraph-blanks 
and took the eminent medico at his 
word. That telegram holds the record 
yet as the champion heavyweight in the 
annals of the Edmonton office. It was 
as long and as complete as an Associ» 
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ated Press despatch in election-time. I 
know the bill was a stiff one; but it 
brought results. They lost no time in 
delivering it at the other end of the 
line, for I'd barely got myself shaped 
for another beastly period of waiting 
when the operator reached for his key, 
pecked answer to his station-call, and, 
as the sounder reeled it off, transmuted 
into written words the medley of dots 
and dashes. that spelled : 


T. P. HEbRICK, Edmonton, Canada. 
Shall start by first train. 
DIBBLE. 


God bless a man who can make up 
his mind to do a thing without taking 
a week to consider it! 

The operator and I looked up time- 
tables, and by doing a little guessing, 
figured that Doctor Dibble would arrive 
in the evening of the sixth day—if he 
made proper connections. 

That settled, I went back to the hotel 
where the four of us had taken up quar- 
ters, and caused the sleepy proprietor 
thereof to eye me with indignant sur- 
prise by demanding that a bath-tub, and 
at least a barrel of hot water, be fur- 
nished me before I went to bed—and 
it then two o'clock in the morning! 

I dare say he thought I was the limit. 
A dirty, unshaven, smoke-tanned being, 
in greasy parka and buckskin trousers, 
wanting a bath in the middle of the 
night! But I got it, and I rolled into 
bed with a clean body and a clear con- 
science—never a presentiment that the 
drumming. wheels of the Coast Line 
were hurrying a fresh heartache to me, 
and bringing up my ruined castles in 
Spain to mock me to my face. 

On the morning of the sixth day an- 
other telegram heralded the doctor’s 
coming, and at the appointed time the 
C. & E. train rolled down the twin 
strips of frosty steel and halted at the 
Edmonton depot. Buck and I drew 
near the sleeper steps and waited for 
the appearance of our man. I hadn't 
seen Dibble since I was a youngster, but 
his face was familiar enough; I'd seen 
it so often in the papers and magazines. 

There weren't many passengers; and 
before long the shivering porter reached 
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out a hand to assist the doctor to the 
platform—but I passed up the famous 
man with a mere word of recognition, 
for right behind him came Jean Holli- 
day. She hovered on the steps, smiling 
down at me, and for a full second I 
stared back at her, the most dum- 
founded man in Canada. 

"Jean!" I cried. “What in the name 
of Heaven brought you here?" 

“The train, of course," she retorted. 
"Ugh, but this is a shivery-looking 
country, Tommy." 

It was too cold to stand there and 
gabble, and, anyway, for the time being 
I hadn't a single coherent thing to say. 
So we trudged across the street to the 
hotel, and at each step my wonder grew. 
Here was a complication, with a venge- 
ance. But I didn't have long to wait 
for the “why” of it. 

When we took stock of each other 
in what our host was pleased to term 
"the front parlor” I discovered that 
Doctor Dibble was Jean’s uncle, which 
was news tome. And when the land- 
lord had vanished up-stairs, with a suit- 
case in each hand, and Jean and her 
maid in his wake, the doctor sat down, 
crossed his legs, and bit off the end of 
a cigar with considerable force. 

"[ must admit, Mr. Hedrick,” he be- 
gan, in a disgusted tone, “that I’ve been 
guilty of an indiscretion that may cause 
you a good deal of trouble. Confound 
it! If I’d known I'd have lied like 
a street faker. You see, when I re- 
ceived your telegram I was staying with 
the Hollidays, and, naturally, when I 
announced that I had to go so sudden- 
ly, Jean was very much put out. She 
begged me to refuse the case—and in a 
thoughtless moment I explained that T 
couldn't, for both personal and profes- 
sional reasons; that the patient was the 
son of an old friend of mine, and a very 
unusual case.. In fact it was only when 
I'd told her that it was young Howe, 
and where he was, that: I learned the 
true state of affairs. And then Jean 
cried a bit, and suddenly chirked up and 
calmly announced that she would come 
with me." 

“Its a wonder," I hazarded, “that 
her mother and the major permitted it." 
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“They didn’t!” the doctor exploded. 
“Nor did I. I forbade her to think of 
such a thing—scouted the idea. But I 
took the sleeper that evening, and, be- 
hold! whom should I espy in the morn- 
ing but Miss Jean, seated opposite and 
booked through to Edmonton! Of 
course I couldn’t take her by the ear 
and send her home in charge of a truant 
officer. Jean is twenty-odd, and a very 
capable young woman. You know my 
niece, Mr. Hedrick; she has the knack 
of getting her own way.” 

There was an interval of silence. The 
doctor leaned back in his chair, chew- 
ing nervously his cigar-end, and I was 
busy with my own thoughts. 

“Tt’s a long, hard trip, doctor," I 
said, after a little. ‘You'll need plenty 
of clothing, of the right sort, and even 
then there'll be a good bit of hardship 
of a kind you're not accustomed to. I'd 
like to start in the morning, if possible.” 

Dibble frowned. “The sooner the 
better,’ he replied. “If I can help 
Howe, a few days’ wallowing: through 
the snow, a little hardship, more or less, 
sha’n’t stop me. I accepted those 
chances when I decided to come. Of 
course I'll be glad of your help to select 
what things will be necessary. The 
prospect of a hard journey doesn’t 
worry me half so much as Jean’s pres- 
ence; I may as well tell you that she 
has declared flatly that her place is with 
Howe, and that she will go to the end 
of the road, whether or no.” 

“Good heavens, man!" I protested. 
“There’s five hundred miles of the most 
God-forsaken territory I know, between 
here and Fort Resolution; it’s a killing 
trip for strong men. She wouldn’t——” 
I got no farther. Jean’s voice hailed 
me from the stairs: 

“Tommy, come up here, won't you, 
please? I want to talk to you.” 

Dibble grinned. “It’s your turn 
now,” he said meaningly. And so I 
went, leaving him to the speculative 
survey of Buck: 

Jean was waiting for me at the head 
of the stairs, and I walked meekly into 
her room, but with the firm intention of 
squelching any notion she might enter- 
tain of tackling that semi-Arctic trail. 


“Tommy, F^want to know about 
Rex,” she said abruptly, using the name 
we used to call Howe when we were 
kids together. “Is he really in such.a 
condition that he needs Uncle Harry?” 

“He is, and he isn't," I equivocated. 
“He’s not in any danger, but still he 
couldn't stand the trip out. They 
couldn't do anything much for him back 
there, and, as we had to get a doctor, 
2. thought it wisest to get one of the 

est. 

She looked at me, and pushed some 
kind of fancy hairpin farther into the 
brown coil on top of her head. “Of 
course Uncle Harry has told you I'm 
going along," she remarked, just as if 
it were a junketing trip. 

“Well, I can tell you that you're not,” 
I blurted, making it strong while my 
nerve held out. 

She lifted her eyebrows at me; it was 
evident, from the look of her, that she 
did not take me nor my assertion very 
seriously. 

“When did you say you would 
start?” she asked, quite overlooking 
the argument. 

“We start in the morning. Start out 
to buck five hundred miles of snow and 
cold, with dog-teams and frost-bite and 
long nights and short days, and no ac- 
commodations on the trail nor at the 
end of it,” I told her bluntly, and, I’m 
afraid, rather bitterly. “And to make 
the play strong there's a half-human 
fiend running loose between here and 
there who will murder us all if he gets 
half a show." 

“Lovely,” she commented, clasping 
her hands over her knees and smiling 
at me in a perfectly maddening way. 
“PI have to get a parka and snow- 
shoes, won't I? And I'm sure I can 
learn to manage the gee-pole in a day 
or so, and cry ‘Mush’ at the dogs— you 
see I’ve read all about Northern dog- 
teams and drivers, Tommy. Or I'll cry 
‘Mush’ and Uncle Harry can hang onto 
the gee-pole. I'd love to see him on 
the——" 

“Jean!” I was desperate by this 
time. *You simply can't go! Do you 
hear me? You can't. It's a horrible 
trip for men. And Howe won't know 
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you when you get there. He doesn’t 
know me, nor Dick. He isn’t our old 
Howe; he’s—Lord knows what he is! 
He’s not sick—why, he’s being kept 
locked up while I'm gone, or he'd be off 
into the wilderness, living like a sav- 
age and liking it. And ” T stopped 
there. I had to, for I couldn’t face Jean 
and go on, with her looking at me like 
that. She was standing up, and her 
hands were doubled up into white- 
knuckled little fists. She lookéd as if 
she wanted to hit me. 

“And yet you tell me I can’t go! 
Tommy, you never cared for a girl—or 
had a girl care for you, or you’d know 
better. I’m going. If you object to 
having me go with you, I'll get an out- 
fit and follow. I am going. Do you 
hear? If it were five thousand miles 
instead of five hufidred, and twice as 
cold and horrid—so long as Rex is at 
the end of the road and—and needs 
me.” Those last words came out shaki- 
ly, and she was standing making believe 
look through a window that was coated 
-an inch deep with frost. 

I didn’t say anything; I couldn’t just 
then, for she had hit me harder than 
she knew. Almost before I had pulled 
myself into shape, she was facing me 
Again, and trying her bravest to smile. 

“Come on, Tommy; bundle up and go 
shopping with me. If we start in the 
morning, we must be stepping lively. I 
must go and get my snow-shoes and— 
and parka, and whatever else goes with 
the local color. Mush on, Tommy!” 

By that time she managed a laugh, 
but I knew it was next door to a 
woman’s sob. 

I got up, a chastened man, and 
“mushed.” She had me down, and 
she knew it, and knew that I knew it. 
After that, only a fool would go on 
arguing. I knew Jean of old. I knew 
that she cared—cared enough that 
neither frost nor snow would keep her 
from going to Howe.. And since I 
could not keep her back, the least I 
could do was take her safely there. 

Buck, Henri Paleau, and I ransacked 
Edmonton that night to find two more 
dog-teams, for Jean’s advent necessitated 
another tent, an extra stove, and more 
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grub—added weight our dogs couldn’t 
pull. And then, in the gray of the 
morning, Jean’s maid balked — for 
which nobody blamed her—and once 
more we went a-rustling. But Henri, 
the smooth-tongued, got a half-breed 
girl from one of the camps, and after 
a few words with Jean she was ready 
to follow her to the north pole. So 
that soon after daybreak we were plod- 
ding north again. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A DAY OF RECKONING. 


By now we had come to the very 
heart of winter, and, except in the thick 
timber, the snow was packed solid as 
wet sand, so that after we left the 
Landing and took to the river our dogs 
pattered over a smooth, hard surface, 
pulling the loaded toboggans with little 
effort. We lashed our snow-shoes on 
top of the loads and traveled easily in 
our moccasins. Our speed was limited 
only by the strength of the two women 
—and one of them was born to deep- 
snow trails, and for the other no day 
was too long nor too cold so it brought 
her that many miles nearer her jour- 
ney's end. 

The doctor—ah, there was a man! 
How many shining lights in the med- 
ical firmament, I wonder, would have 
faced the scowling North in the dead 
of winter, with a laugh and a jest for 
each turn of the road? After the third 
day, when his untrained muscles began 
to lose their soreness, he jogged along 
beside the dogs on trail, and pitched 
camp and rustled wood as if he’d been 
bred to it, treating the whole thing as 
a jolly good lark. 

I remember the first time Jack Frost 
set teeth in the tip of his thumb; he 
showed it to Buck as if it were a won- 
derful thing, and rubbed it with snow 
and gravely watched the white spot fade 
before the warm blood, then chuckled 
to himself and went on. At heart he 
was a joyous, willing adventurer; he 
had the spirit that accepts disaster with 
fortitude, and hopes for better luck 
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next time. If he’d been a complaining 
hothouse plant, that uncompromising 
trail would have dealt sternly with him. 

We had left Lake Athabasca behind 
us, and journeyed far down Slave River 
without losing a day. But such luck 
couldn’t hold forever, and just below 
Five Portages, not far from where the 
Ape and François made their midnight 
raid, we pitched our tents one evening 
in a steady downfall of minute snow- 
particles—hard, cutting stuff, like dia- 
mond-dust. About midnight the wind 
changed from a whisper to a moan, then 
to a wild shriek, and the snow-whirl 
rose up and enveloped us like a morn- 
ing fog. At daybreak it was still 
whooping merrily ; we had no choice but 
to lie in camp. 

That afternoon I learned from Jean 
what had sent Howe to the North with 
us, and why their engagement hadn't 
been announced at that dinner. I had 
left the doctor and our men comparing 
experiences north and south, and gone 
to Jean's tent for a while. Mimi, the 
half-breed girl, was curled in a corner, 
dozing, and while she slept, Jean and I, 
like the Walrus and the Carpenter, 
talked of many things. 

“Tommy,” she asked abruptly, “did 
Rex ever make any explanation about 
—ahbout that last day in Seattle?” 

I shook my head. 

"Tt was on a Saturday, wasn't it, that 
you and Dick got our cards?” she went 
on. “Rex told me that Dick was in 
town, and that you were going away 
soon; I thought it would be so nice to 
have you all there together. And then 
on Wednesday morning he sent me a 
letter—oh, it was pitiful. Said he 
wasn't worthy, and—and lots of things. 
Said he cared too much to let me marry 
blindly a man that wasn’t master of 
himself. I tried to reach him that day, 
but I couldn't. And that night he went 
away with you. I’ve wondered if you 
knew why?” * 

“T think I do,” I muttered. 
post doctor told us.” 

“What a little thing it was, after all!" 
she sighed. “He told me in that good- 
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by letter that it began in his last year 
at Berkeley, and grew and grew on 


him. He'd mastered it for nearly a 
year, and then at the very last it rose 
up and conquered him again. And he 
didn’t give me a chance -to tell him it 
didn't make any difference. Oh, Tom- 
my, Tommy, if ever you care for a 
woman and she cares for you, don't, 
don't put her on a pedestal and wor- 
ship from afar. I wouldn't have cared; 
I'd have helped Rex fight it out, if he'd 
only given me a chance. But he didn't 
—he didn't. It wasn't fair to himself." 

She was staring hard at the little, 
purring stove, and blinking fast. And 
I—I sat there a minute, twisting a bit 
of bark between my fingers. The things 
I wanted to say I had to keep to myself 
—] couldn't tell her that my heart was 
sore with pity, without telling her more. 
It was the eternal triangle, over again. 
I wanted to take her in my arms and 
comíort her and let all the rest of the 
world go; but that was another man's 
privilege, you see, and so I muttered 
some platitude and went back to the 
other tent, feeling as I imagine “Howe 
felt when he was wrecking the Chan- 
cellor Café—at odds. with all the world. 

At dusk the boisterous wind had 
spent its strength; the clouds broke and 
vanished. Above the pole the Northern 
Lights waved, a glowing mystery, and 
well to the south a full moon hung low, 
flinging bold, black shadows of tree 
and bank across the drifted white. Only 
for the fresh-heaped, close-laid wind- 
rows of snow there was no trace of the 
twenty-four hours’ turmoil. And when 
we broke camp in the morning the old 
chill and calm and the hard, steel-blue 
sky were about and above us as before. 

That evening, in the last minutes of 
the long twilight, we set our camp on 
the river-edge. In an hour or so we 
had everything snug for the night; dogs 
fed, wood chopped, and tent walls 
banked with snow. In the ‘‘council- 
lodge,” as Buck whimsically termed it, 
the lot of us were squatted about on 
our bedding, waiting for the supper that 
Mimi and Henri Paleau had joined 
forces to get. I was sitting hunched 
against the wall, midway between the 
stove and one corner. I had reached 
up and was idly fingering a seam in 
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the roof, when there was a sharp plup, 
and a hand’s breadth from my fingers 
appeared a small round hole. Outside, 
and from quite a distance, came a stac- 
cato crack that made my heart jump. 
Mimi gave a startled squawk, and in 
the same breath Buck, with one quick 
movement, blotted out the candle. 

“Drop down flat,’ he commanded 
sharply. “Quick!” 

There was a little, subdued rustling, 
like field-mice in a bundle of straw, and 
quiet again. Doctor Dibble’s profes- 
sional instincts stirred. 

“Ts any one hurt?” he inquired soft- 
ly. There was a chorus of low-toned 
negatives. 

Jean, close by me, whispered: “What 
is it, Tommy?” and I could only an- 
swer: “I don’t know.” I could guess, 
though, and Buck voiced my conclu- 
sion. 

"Punctured the tent, that’s all," he 
drawled calmly. “But lay low, every- 
body, and we'll see what comes next. 
I guess it’s the baboon, all right, Seat- 
Hac. 

.He moved carefully toward the door 
of the tent, and in a little while a puff 
of cold air told us that he was peeping 
through the flaps. It was too hard on 
the nerves to lie there supine; I wanted 
to see whatever might be seen. Raising 
up, I felt the place where the bullet en- 
tered, and though everything was vague 
and indistinct, by straining my eyes I 
managed to locate on the opposite side 
the hole it had drilled in passing. With 
that to give me the line of direction, I 
lifted gently the edge of the tent and 
scraped at the banked snow till the way 
was clear for me to see. = 

The moon hadn’t come up yet,so there 
was none of the deep shadow. Wooded 
upland and bare river-bottom alike were 
wrapped in the silvery sheen that floods 
a snow-bound country on a frosty night. 
I squinted along the line of the two 
bullet-holes, and by my reckoning the 
shot had come from the top of a tim- 
bered ridge that swept up to the river 
and ended in a straight-walled cut-bank, 
about four hundred yards away, on the 
farther curve of a short, sharp bend. I 
watched a while, then drew back, for 


it was beastly cold, and I could see no 
movement. 

Presently Buck withdrew his head. 
He opened the stove door gently, think- 
ing to put in more wood, for the fire 
was getting low and the tent corre- 
spondingly chill Lying on his side, 
he poked in a stick. As the red glow 
of the disturbed coals shot out of the 
opening and lit up a patch of the tent 
wall, a bullet clanged sharply against 
the sheet-iron stove, and Buck bit a 
cussword in two as he slammed the 
fire-box door. 

"Hit you, Buck?" I asked anxious- 
ly. 
“No,” he growled. “Knocked ashes 
in my eyes, darn him! Say, we got to 
get that jasper, or he'll get us, Seattle. 
I expect he’s locoed enough to do any- 
thing by this time. One thing, if he 
hasn't made a raise since he sneaked 
into the Injun camp, he ain't got any 
lead to waste." 

A few minutes longer we lay quiet, 
so still we could almost hear each oth- 
er's heart-beats: Then Buck moved over 
beside me, and I told him whence I 
thought the shots had come. He lo- 
cated the holes, peeped out, and agreed 
with me. 

“In about half an hour the moon!ll 
come up. She'll throw us right in the 
shadow," he declared. “When it does, 
I'll break for that timber and get around 
the bend and have it out with the gen- 
tleman. The rest uh yuh lay with your 
guns ready, and if he shows himself, 
cut loose. Don’t be afraid uh hittin’ 
me, because I'll keep under cover. 
Sabe?" 

"Im going with you," I quietly said. 
I felt that I, too, had a bone to pick 
with the Ape, if we could chance upon 
him. 

“Yuh better not," Buck objected. 
"You're part-way responsible for this 
outfit, and yuh oughtn't to take chances. 
I got the best uh him once, and I guess 
I can go through again." 

“That was different," I asserted. 
“Anyway, I’m going. Two guns are a 
heap better than one." 

“If you're dead bent on it, all right,” 


Buck grumbled, but there was that in - 
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his tone which made me feel that he 
was nowise set against my going. Pa- 
leau and MacRae begged for a chance 
to get in the game, but some one had 
to guard camp, and the Ape had struck 
Buck and me too hard and too often 
for us to forego an opportunity to bal- 
ance the account. 

It seemed a long time to the rising 
of the moon, but it came at last; and 
as it cleared the sky-line a long, som- 
ber shadow stole out from the wooded 
bluff at our back, and crept swiftly to- 
ward the tents. Our snow-shoes leaned 
against the canvas just outside, and, 
with our guns handy, we crouched by 
the flap, waiting. Up, up, within thirty 
feet, and there the treacherous black 
biot halted and came no nearer. Bathed 
in the white rays, our grimy tents and 
toboggans and dogs lay plain against 
the drifts. | 

“She fell short," Buck whispered. 
“We'll have to make a run for it. Yuh 
better not go, Seattle; it’s my fight." 

I made an impatient gesture, and 
Buck untied the lower flap-strings. ~ 

"You fellers cover that bank," he 
said coolly, and stealthily slid a long 
arm out and got our snow-shoes. With 
them in one hand and a rifle in the 
other, we broke from the tent and raced 
for the protecting gloom. 

He must have had the eye of an 
eagle, that vindictive brute on the bank 
beyond. We hadn’t taken four steps, 
quickly. as we went, when a bullet 
droned by our heads with the lilt of an 
angry bumblebee, and the familiar 
crack echoed up and down. the river. 
Henri, from the tent, fired at the gun- 
flash, but he failed to make connections, 
for the Ape shot at us again just as 
we dipped into the edge of the tongue- 
shaped shadow on the snow. 

But for that last shot things might 
have worked out different; chance, des- 
tiny, call it what you like. I leaped like 
a frightened rabbit to get out of the 
revealing white when his second bullet 
whistled by, stubbed a toe on a snow- 
ridge, and fell headlong. As I rolled 
over on my side, it seemed to me that 
a black spot, a mere speck on the brink 
of the cut-bank moved, and lying flat 
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on my stomach I fired almost without 
taking aim. 

The black speck leaped to the full 
stature of a bulky man, poised an in- 
stant on the sheer edge, then fell, turn- 
ing over and over like a winged par- 
tridge, down, down to the frozen river, 
three hundred feet below. 

“Yuh got him, Seattle!” Buck gave 
a whoop of pure exultation. “Yuh 
sure got him. Holy smoke! but that 
was good shootin’. I never got sight 
uh him at all till he started to drop.” 

"We'd better make sure," I sug- 
gested. "He can't be any too dead for 
my peace of mind." I meant it, too. 
Maybe the grim, unyielding North had 
set its mark on me, warping my moral 
view-point and deadening my con- 
science. There didn't seem to be any 
right or wrong about it. It was simply 
our lives or his, and when it comes to a 
show-down a man will go back to the 
first law of nature, every time. It was 
his own game, and we beat him at it, 
that's all. 

“Sure thing," Buck returned. “We 
ain't takin any chances. Let's follow 
around the bench, and see where he 
had himself cached." ; 

We put on our snow-shoes, and, af- 
ter calling to the others in the tent not 
to smoke us up when we appeared on 
the other side, struck out through the 
timber, following the brow of the hill 
around the bend. Nearing the opposite 
side we came across the Ape’s trail. 

“See,” Buck pointed out, “it’s fresh. 
That jasper blew in there about the 
time we was makin’ camp. He sabed 
who we was, and he couldn’t resist the 
temptation to shoot us up a batch. Say, 
he wouldn’t ’a’ done a thing to us if he’d 
waited till daylight!” 

Following the trail we stole cautious- 
ly up to the edge of the bank, not that 
we expected trouble, but, as Buck said, 
we weren't taking any chances. 

“Look at that, would yuh!” Buck 
snorted. 

The Ape had reconnoitered from the 
shelter of the spruce which ran up 
within a few yards of the chopped-off 
bank, and then crawled on all fours to 
the very edge and hollowed himself a 
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snug nest in the hard drift. No won- 
der we couldn’t see him. Standing in 
his hiding-place, we could lean forward 
and look down the sheer wall. Straight 
below us a black place in the ice 
yawned wide, and the bubble of the open 
water rose faintly at first, then louder as 
we listened. I looked at Buck and he 
looked back at me. 

“Air-hole,” he remarked absently. 
"Let's go down." 

We went along the bank until we 
found a sloping place, scrambled down, 
and turned back to the air-hole. Six or 

eight feet from the edge of it lay a 
fur mitten. Buck walked near, sound- 
ing the ice with the butt of his Win- 
chester, and picked it up. He stared 
at it intently a second, then threw it 
into the swirling water, and the current 
sucked it under like a flash. 

“Dead and buried, forever and ever, 
amen,” Buck soliloquized. “Yuh can 
sure put that down in your little book. 
Well, darn him, he had it comin’.” 

Then we turned and went quickly 
back to camp and our rudely interrupted 
supper. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE FINISHING TOUCH. 


The fourth night from the passing of 
the Ape we made our last camp with- 
in ten miles of the post. At daybreak 
we were under way again, and before 
noon we quit the frozen river-road and 
strung across the open flat to where the 
reeking chimneys belched wavering 
columns through the glinting air. Be- 
low the post clustered the many-poled 
lodges of the Little People. It might 
have been yesterday that we. left, for 
any visible change. Deeper snow, per- 
haps, and the sun riding a bit higher, 
but everything else the same. Sun- 
dogs, frost, immutable woods—and 
over them the hollow silence that ever 
holds the North in thrall and but grows 
more intense when the long winter shuts 
down upon the land. 

MacDonough, Dick, and Morrison 
met us at the big gate. From divers 
places about the post doors opened for 
a peep at us; noses were pressed flat 
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against frosted window-panes. Even in 
the North it is counted no light task 
to buck a thousand miles of unbroken 
snow. 

“Yere returned, I see," was Mac- 
Donough's characteristic greeting. T 
could see him, out of the corner of my 
eye, appraising the added members of 
our party. Doctor Morrison, for once, 
forbore unlimbering his verbal quick- 
fire battery, contenting himself with a 
cheery: “How-de-do, everybody? <A 
quick trip, indeed.” 

Dick had little to say, but he shook 
hands with all of us in a manner that 
bespoke relief. Jean, her head covered 
with a thick hood and her face muffled 
in the upturned collar of a fur coat, he 
passed up without a second glance, and 
when she laughed and spoke to him, he 
stared in amaze, doubting the evidence 
of his own senses, 

“Snubbed in public, four thousand 
miles from home," Jean pouted. “Upon 
my word, that's a nice way to treat an 
old chum! I should think you'd at least 
say ‘Hello,’ Dick." She threw back the 
lapels of her coat and smiled mischie- 
vously at him. 

"Jean Holliday! What in the name 
of Heaven brought you Aere?" he 
gasped. 

“Dicky, Dicky,” she retorted mock- 
ingly, "you're not half so original as 
you used to be. Those are the very 

- words Tommy used, with a slightly dif- 
ferent inflection, when I got off the 
train at Edmonton. What would bring 
one to this country ?" 

Dick muttered some unintelligible 
thing to himself, and that was all there 
was to it. He knew well enough why 
she'd come. There was frank admira- 
tion in his tone as he presented Mac- 
Donough and Morrison to her. 

Without more ado Morrison took 
Jean and Mimi under his wing and 
hustled them off to the care of his wife. 
MacDonough marshaled Doctor Dibble 
to his own quarters, and Dick lingered 
to have a word with me while we 
stripped the harness from the dogs. 

“Hes just the same," Dick confessed 
when we'd finished and the three of us 
were hurrying to the comfort of Mac- 
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Donough’s house. “Doesn’t know any- 
body or anything he ought to; sulks 
half the time, and throws out dark hints 
of what he'll do to us once he gets out 
of our clutches. It's the queerest turn 
I ever knew a man to take. You'd 
think, to hear him sometimes, he was 
some reincarnated pirate. Physically, 
he's as well as he can be. Well, it's 
up to Dibble; I hope he can make good. 
But how came Jean to know? What 
an ungodly trip for a girl like her to 
make!” 

I explained briefly, and Dick smiled 
understanding. 

“Just like her," he commented. “She 
was always in a class by herself. She 
certainly has good nerve." 

"Nerve!" Buck echoed emphatically. 
"She's as game as they make 'em. Pill- 
throwers and society belles never did 
look like much to me, but I take off my 
hat to this pair—and here's hopin' they 
don't lose out." 

We tramped into the house and shed 
our heavy clothing. The warm room, 
' the glowing stove, MacDonough's bluff 
hospitality, big armchairs to sit in, af- 
ter days and days of monotonous plod- 
ding and squatting on robes—it all 
seemed mighty good to us, trail-weary 
as we were; there is a limit to the en- 
durance of men, and Buck and I had 
put many a mile behind us since the 
first snow. 

MacDonough brought forth a bottle 
of brandy ; a stiff glass of that all round 
brightened us up. By the time we'd 
given Mac a terse outline of our trail- 
happenings, dinner was ready, and we 
sat down to a table once more. Just as 
the meal was finished Doctor Morrison 
came, and the'two medicos straightway 
sat down to a professional discussion of 
the. case. I won't attempt to record 
what they said—technical terms are too 
appalling—but it ended with their ci- 
gars, and Dibble announced that he 
would like to see Howe. 

Morrison led the way to the room 
where Howe was a prisoner, and the 
rest of us made a fresh smoke and set- 
tled ourselves to await with patience 
the verdict. 

Barring the fact of his being a 


prisoner therein, Howe's abiding- 
place was cheerful enough; light and 
airy, with a good, clean bed, a table, 
and chairs. Only the inch-thick iron 
rods across the windows and the heavy, 
bolt-studded door made the place a jail. 

Howe hadn't been a passive guest. 
Once, MacDonough told us, he smashed 
a window, and broke a stout chair to 
bits in a vain effort to loosen the bars; 
and another time he turned on the man 
who brought his meals, and fought like 
a fiend for the door-key. But Mac him- 
self was in the passage, handy, and be- 
tween them they got the best of him. 
After that they went to Howe’s room 
in pairs—except Morrison; him Howe 
sullenly tolerated. 

It was nearly an hour before they 
returned to the front room. I caught 
Dibble’s eve in mute appeal; he shook 
his head doubtfully. 

"Don't ask me, because I can't tell 
you anything—yet," he said, and sat 
down, relapsing into frowning silence. 
Evidently the outlook wasn't what one 
might call promising. 

Morrison put on his coat and cap. 
"In about an hour or so, then, doc- 
tor?" he said inquiringly. 

Dibble roused himself long enough to 
answer absently: “An hour? Yes, 
that will do nicely,” then went back to 
his meditating, the crow’s-feet at the 
corners of his eyes running out like the 
ribs of a fan as he chewed the end of 
an unlighted cigar. 

"[ half-wish I were a hypnotist,” he 
muttered to himself, after a few min- 
utes. 

“Why?” I asked curiously; but he 
didn't seem to hear, and I let it pass. 

We sat there for upward of three- 
quarters of an hour, a wordless, moody 
group. Even Buck, light-hearted and 
cheery through battle, murder, and sud- 
den death, seemed to be cast down. 
MacDonough sucked steadily at a clay 
pip&, his face an expressionless mask. 
I didn't know what problem the knit 
brows and intense absorption of Dibble 
might portend, and I hadn't the temer- 
ity to ask. 

'The tension grew unbearable; it was 
like waiting for the crack o' doom. I 
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got up and paced the length of the 
room. As I turned, the door opened, 
and Jean and Doctor Morrison came 
in. MacDonough was on his feet in- 
stantly. 

"Will ye no’ be seated, Miss Holli- 
day?" He pushed a chair forward, 
with a courteous bow. 

“Thank you." Jean sat down, glan- 
cing from one to the other of us. 

"[ tried to persuade Miss Holliday 
to rest a while," the doctor addressed 


Dibble  half-apologetically, “but she 
wished to come over at once." 
"[ came over to see Rex, Uncle 


Harry,” she said evenly. “Where is 
he?" 

"Uncle Harry" looked at her pity- 
ingly. "Wouldn't it be best to wait a 
little, my dear?" he temporized. 

“I want to see him—now,” Jean re- 
turned impatiently. "If you don't let 
me, I'II—I'm sure I'll behave dreadfully. 
Don't—don't be a bear, uncle." 

He studied a second. “It will be a 
decided shock to you, Jean," he warned 
her. “Hell simply treat you as a 
stranger; and everything about him is 
so utterly changed. But if you insist 
— well, such things are more or less in- 
tangible—one can't tell how a familiar 
voice or face may affect him." 

Jean stood up-and threw off her 
wraps; cool, as if she were about to 
take a hand at bridge, no sign of what 
she felt—save for the red danger-signal 
that flaunted in either cheek. 

“I think—yes, we must experiment 
more or less," Dibble went on thought- 
fully. "I'll go with you, and Tommy— 
he hasn't seen you for some time, has 
he? You, too, Buck." 

If Jean had any objections to our 
witnessing her meeting with Howe, she 
did not betray them. MacDonough pre- 
ceded us and unlocked the door, and 
quietly, apprehensively, we passed into 
the barred and bolted room. 

“Rex!” Just one word, but what a 
world of feeling it expressed. 

He swung on his heel from the win- 
dow where he stood with his back to us 
when Jean gave that halí-stifled cry. 
Gaunt, bearded, his eyes glowing som- 


berly, he faced us without a word, 
watching as a trapped animal might 
watch its captor. No hint of recogni- 
tion came over his face till his glance 
fell on me, and then he spat out an 
angry oath and came a step nearer. 

“You " he blurted sav- 
agely. “What d'you want?" 

“Oh, Rex, Rex, don’t you know me!” 
Jean shook off the detaining hand of 
her uncle, and went toward Howe, her 
hands outheld. Half in fear of, oh, I 
don't know what; a sort of ungoverna- 
ble distrust of him in his obsession— 
I took a step forward, also. 

But he had turned his attention to 
Jean, glaring at her with his lips drawn 
up into the snarling sneer of a husky 
bracing himself for battle. She spoke 
to him again. Roughly he shook off 
the little hand she laid lightly on his 
arm, and in the same breath flung out 
a vile blasphemy. 

Oh, I acted the fool, and I know it! 
But it cut me to the quick to see the 
big tears start in her eyes, to see the 
white creep into her.cheeks, and the 
pitiful quiver of her lips; that foul 
word sang in my ears like the hum of 
a fiddle-string, and the hot blood shot 
clear to my finger-tips. It was the fin- 
ishing touch. I forgot that he wasn’t 
responsible, forgot everything that I 
should have remembered, and in the 
grip of the same unreasoning passion 
that made me shake Crowley of the 
Comet from one end of his office to 
the other that day in Seattle, I took 
one long stride and swung a clenched 
fist for Howe's jaw with all the force 
of trail-hardened muscles and a ho 
heart. 

It caught him fair on the point of 
the chin, a wicked blow—I'm no phys- 
ical weakling; I weigh a hundred and 
sixty-five, and the double drill to Ed- 
monton and back had toughened every 
fiber in my body—and he went down 
as if felled with a club, his head the 
first part of him to strike the floor. At 
the same instant Buck’s sinewy arms 
closed round me. 

“Holy smoke, man! Have yuh gone 
plumb bughouse, too?” he cried. 

Jean dropped on her knees beside 
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him, with a little sobbing cry that hurt 
me far more than the black looks of 
Dick and the astonished stare that Buck 
bestowed upon me when he at length 
released his hold. The black fury was 
spent in a moment, and I stood aghast 
at what I'd done. 

Dibble gently but firmly pushed Jean 
aside. He had sopped a towel in a 
pitcher of water that stood on the little 
table, and this he applied to Howe’s 
forehead. Full five minutes they 
worked over him before there was so 
much as the flicker of an eyelid. 

Then the color crept slowly back into 
his cheeks, his eyes opened wide, with 
an odd, questioning look in them, and 
—miracle of miracles! thanks be to 
the powers that sped my arm on that 
savage blow—he spoke to me in his old, 
languid drawl: 

“By Jove! Where are we, anyhow, 
Tommy ?” 

“At Fort Resolution, old man, thank 
our lucky stars!” I almost shouted, and 
grabbing him by the coat helped him 
to his feet; while from Harrington 
Dibble, M. D., came a long, expressive 
"Ah 1? 

When he was solid on his pins, I 
took him gently by the shoulder and 
turned him face to face with Jean. 

“Here’s somebody that came a long 
way to see you, Howe,” I said, as calm- 
ly as I could. ; 

He looked at her unbelievingly a mo- 
ment, and Jean smiled at him with misty 
eyes—deep-gray eyes that were aglow 
with happiness. And—and then he 
took her reverently in his arms and 
kissed her before us all—and I stayed 
to see no more. 

Out through the hallway, into the big 
front room I went, flipped my parka 
over my head, caught up cap and mitts, 
and hurried out of the house, away 
from the post, somewhere into the 
white, still world, where I could fight it 
out with myself. Have charity, ye of 
phlegmatic temperament; I was young, 
and the young take such things hard. 

An hour later, and a good two miles 
from the post, I had walked the fever 
out of my blood, and the philosophy 
born of my lean year in the cities was 


beginning to assert itself. I turned 
back toward the fort. Swinging along 
one side of a narrow belt of timber, I 
rounded a protruding clump of it and 
met Ponoka. 

“Well met, O queen of the Little Peo- 
ple!" I hailed recklessly. "Are you also 
out walking off a fit of the blues ?" 

She smiled and shook her head. “I 
came to speak with you," she answered 
in perfect English. *I saw you from 
our village. How goes it with the 
stranger who was sick in my lodge? 
Why did he go to the post and come 
back no more?” 

“Because,” I told her frankly, “he 
was sick not only in body but in his 
head, and while he stayed in the lodges 
of the Little People he could not be 
cured. So we coaxed him to the post 
and made him a prisoner, and brought 
a great medicine-man from his own 
country—and now he is well." 

"I am glad," she said gently. “I 
pitied him, for he had many hurts, arid 
I nursed him—and—and then he 
thought he loved me," she laughed soft- 
ly, and dug up the snow with the heel 
of her moccasin. “Indeed he was sick 
in the head, as you say. But I won- 
dered how he fared. The factor would 
tell us nothing. That is why I came to 
speak with you. You should be joy- 
ful" she added naively, “that your 
friend is well—yet you are sad.” 

“Blighted love," I flung out heed- 
lessly. "Did you ever lose the one 
thing in all the world that you most de- 
sired? If you should chance to have 
that experience, you’ll know just how I 
feel to-day.” 

She regarded me with a puzzled air, 
then looked away along the ragged 
woods’ edge, where the lowering sun 
flung creeping shadows. “Ah, indeed T 
know. 1 was born among the wild 
people; but it chanced that in time I 
came to live where there’is little snow 
and many men of your kind. And they 
—they cast me out for a little sin; 
whereby I lost many things—many, 
many things that were very dear to me. 
So I came back to the wild, where I 
was born—it is kinder to me than the 
folk of my own blood.” 
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“Then you are a white girl,” I ex- 
claimed. “I was sure of it.” 

"] am white, of white people," she 
murmured, "but my heart is red. I am 
glad for your friend—and—and for you 
I shall be sad; for I know a sore heart 
heals slower than a broken bone. Good- 
by." And she was gone like a wraith 
in the thicket. That was the last I saw 
of Ponoka. The big, brooding North 
shrouds many a mystery. 


'To Dick and MacDonough and Doc- 
tor Morrison I am an odd mixture of 
good and bad ; a well-intentioned sort of 
a cuss, but subject to gusts of uncon- 
trollable temper—a perfect demon at 
such times. Even Buck told me grave- 
ly one day: “I like yuh, Seattle—yuh 
know that—but, by thunder, you're sure 
uncertain !” 

Jean—I don't know what she thinks 
about it; she has never said a word; 
she treats me the same as of sold, but 
—once or twice T've caught her eying 
me with a curious expression. Howe, 
not knowing the circumstances, treated 
it as a good joke when he was told that 
I laid him out. 

So, you see, I’ve sort of lost stand- 
ing with some of my friends, even 
though that rash blow effected what 
was beyond the power of medicine or 
surgery. Oh, well, I can’t help it; and 
I don’t much care. If they understood 
the “why” of it, they’d pity me—and 
I'd a heap rather be misunderstood than 
pitied. Only “Uncle Harry,” kindly, 
shrewd old soul, gttessed what ailed me 
that day, and he isn’t the kind that tells. 
I know he knows, for he told me so one 
day, with his hand on my shoulder. 

Howe cannot remember, and proba- 
bly never will, what filled in the gap be- 


tween the morning we halted to plan a 
crossing over that deep coulée and his 
waking at Fort Resolution with Jean at 
his elbow. He's honestly incredulous 
when we tell him. z 

I don’t attempt to account for it. I 
do know that Howe, of California, 
could never have livèd, sorely wounded 
and altogether without resources, two 
days in the winter woods alone. It 
took a Howe such as Dick and I came 
upon that night; a man of grim deter- 
mination, with the woods’ cunning that 
could devise rabbit-snares from useless 
bits of twine, and coax fire from the 
back of a knife-blade with a piece of 
stone. Maybe a little -of the stuff 
which his adventuring grandfather told 
him lurked in the devious recesses of 
his brain sprang to the surface subcon- 
sciously when the need was great. 
Maybe the old man’s spirit personally 
conducted affairs. I don't know. I 
leave the settlement of that to spiritual- 
ists and dabblers in psychology. 

What a creature of moods is a man! 
Hunger and hardship, peril and pain, 
the North bestowed them all upon us 
in heaping measure. Yet there be times 
when I walk the streets with a pessi- 
mistic soul observing wearily the scur- 
rying human thousands, and the smell 
of the big woods comes back to me, the 
shuffling patter of leather-shod thou- 
sands recalls the drift of the caribou 
herds; under my feet the concrete 
walks lie hard and unresilient like the 
Slave Lake ice; above my head the 
sputtering arc-lights mock me as the 
sun-dogs did of old. And I have a 
hunch—though I don't admit it, even 
to myself—that some time that same 
old North will call too long and loudly, 
and I'll go back—to stay. 


As a Man Soweth 


By G. B. Lancaster 


| An unusually brilliant character story, with the central figure a man blessed 


with a genius for controlling others, but unable to control himself. 
|! is written around the building of a bridge, and indicates something of the risks 
| which the men empioyed on such a construction have to take continually. 


The story 
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AN the beginning of 
4 things the Kekaho fell 
due east to the sea 
through its notched 
clay hills, and whether 
it was in flood or in 
drougbt was not a mat- 
ter of any moment to 


the world. 

Then the white man came up the 
coast, because he comes everywhere if 
he is only given time; and he brought 


coaches: with him which he tried to 
drive across the Kekaho where it yawns 
to the long shingle foreshore. 

This was foolishness, as each snow 
river in Néw Zealand had proved to 
the white man unequivocally and often; 
and after fourteen years of proving the 
government saw that it was true, and 
spoke with Hutchenson’s Iron Foun- 
dries and Steam Workshops. 

From this day the Kekaho came into 
history, and made and broke several 
men in the doing of it. For Hutchen- 
son sent Martin, C. E., and Forreste, 
his assistant, up from the south in the 
forefront of an army—riveters, fitters, 
gangers, masons, contractors, and lump- 
ers. 

They made a ten-by-thirty jetty out 
into the deep sea-water under lee of a 
bluff; received therefrom consignment 
following consignment of material per 
S.S. Puketot from Hutchenson, and 
welded these things steadfastly and for- 
ever into the Kekaho Bridge. 

The bridge grew through the baked 
fierce summer and the still red autumn 


and the winter that sat on the irons 
and bit when the men handled them; 
and Martin and Forreste stood by each 
other silently through all—through the 
long days of straining work and unrest, 
when the rain washed over the swamp- 
land to the sea, and landslips came 
among the hills; through the strike that 
followed the taking of Hartley by an 
ungovernable quicksand, Forreste dri- 
ving the line of drays round the qua- 
king thing himself; through the trouble 
when the breakdown of the big crane 
had added delay to maddening delay, so 
that spring was upon them, and three ` 
cylinders yet to go down. 

But four months of frost had laid 
the Kekaho safely by the heels up 
among the white hills; which was why 
Martin thanked Heaven openly for the 
sixth time in a fortnight, and came 
down to the pit of the river-bed in the 
wake of twenty laden wheelbarrows. 

Behind him the groan and thump 
of blasting was bringing a permanent. 
way out of the ironstone and blue pam- 
pas that rolled back in tussock-topped 
hills to southward. Through the run 
of heat-haze across the river, swamp- 
flax and raupo gave on brown manuka 
tangle that climbed to yellow tussock 
again, with a vivid sky-line and the 
slow wheel of a couple of hawks to 
break it. Strung from the swamp-flax 
to the shingle-spits that forked among 
the green-shrünk streams of the Kek- 
aho were drays, crawling, backing, load- 
ing shingle to feed the lowland for 
what would be the approach when the 
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bridge got there. Between lay the 
work proper, and Martin's heart rose 
in him as he looked on it. It was a 
double-cylinder five-span bridge. Each 
cylinder was two yards in diameter 
and sunk thirty feet through shingle 
and boulders to bed-rock; each bal- 
lasted with concrete and set about its 
hinder end with solid blocks of ma- 
sonry; each without flaw, or intent to 
buckle under stress of the eighteen- 
foot platform, the network of trusses, 
the crossed side-bars and mighty over- 
head beams, with, on occasion, nine tons 
of rolling stock added thereto. 

So much was writ in the law, and 
the eighth cylinder was going down in 
obedience to it, while the compressed- 
air pumping-engine bucked and ramped 
on the swaying pontoon anchored to its 
sea-flank. 

Forreste was in command at Number 
Seven cylinder, where the steam-crane 
gibbeted the last section black against 
the sun, and swung slowly to position. 
He stood on the open trestle beyond the 
clustered men in the orderly tanglement 
of guys, struts, and. half-placed girders, 
making himself into a semaphore that 
shouted and cursed the sun-dazzle ear- 
nestly. The cylinder appeared to un- 
derstand. It veered, hovered like a 
gull about to settle, then dropped home, 
fair to the gaping round mouth that 
waited it. 

Martin came over the flooring that 
quivered and hummed to the beat of 
hammers ; and above and below him, to 
right, left, and behind, were workers. 
They perched in the bays of the girders; 
they stood on the booms; they wrought 
with the connecting plates and swung 
to the stays. And the whining com- 
plaint of joining iron and wood went 
through the hot air to the naked sky. 
Martin grunted approval over his half- 
lit: pipes" 

“Went on like a bird, lad,” he said. 
“The fellows are loading up the con- 
crete. You'll be ready?” 

Forreste nodded, with watchful eyes 
on the gang that swarmed into and 
over Number Seven; blue-dungareed, 
forceful, noisy; bolting the flanges of 
_ the sullen red-brown column that was 


to take the weight of the boulders that 
come in the floodtime, resembling siza- 
ble churches and productive of much 
trouble and profanity. 

"You bet we'll be ready, my son. 
The last top goes on her to-morrow. 
What?” He wheeled sharply, to meet 
the word of a man from Number Eight 
cylinder, 

"Last shift reports found . bottom, 
Sir. 

Martin and Forreste did not look at 
each other. They looked across the 
bulk sheer against the half-mile-distant 
flash of surf, and Forreste’s lips drew 
in. 

*Bottom be hanged! 
five feet to go yet. More! 
whole section.” 

"Craig swears it's bed-rock," said 
the man. 

"Craig's a—— All right! Get back 
to your work. We'll come over." 

"It can't be," said Forreste; but his 
face was suddenly white. 

"It shouldn't be: If it is, and we 
have to wait for a new shortened sec- 
tion = 

“T know. 
it can’t be.” 

He examined Craig with fierce cross- 
questioning; so that the shift admitted 
that it might be a rock; but it was most 
certainly a mighty big rock. 

“PIL get some drills and fanoodles 
and go down to fix it. Bet my shirt it's 
only a rock, Martin." 

Compressed air is shut into a cylin- 
der by two cross-sections, of which one 
must close before the other can open. 
This effectually prevents leakage, and 
clinched Forreste’s conviction that he 
was bearing the weight of all the world 
on his throbbing. forehead and limbs. 
To Martin it was every day of two 
centuries before the boy came up out 
of the pit and said: 

“Only a bally rock! Are there any 
steel wedges nearer than the sheds, 
Martin? An’ Ill want some whacking 
big drills, too.” . 

It is the law of' nature, and known 
by all who work at these things, that a 
man suffers if he breathes cylinder air 
for more than sixty consecutive min- 


There’s good 
Near a 


, 


Shut it, Martin. I tell you 
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utes, and it was because Forreste dared 
break this law that he suffered—after. 
For he laid one sixty minutes to an- 
other, and fought the rock through 
both, with the breathing pant of the 
air-tube above him. But the stubborn 
soul of the earth was yielding itself 
brokenly to Forreste; and for sake of 
it he bore the pain of his laboring heart 
and the swelling of his neck veins. 

Then the wire rope wound him up 
to the wide hot day, and Martin ran 
up two ladders to say: 

“You want your head knocked off, 
you darned young fool. But I’m 
hanged if you haven’t done the trick!” 
Then he grabbed at the boy where he 
reeled, adding angrily: “And yourself 
as well, by the look of you!” 

Forreste was ghastly through the 
daubed mud and perspiration, and there 
was blood round his mouth. 

“Whisky,” he said. “I must have a 
nip. Martin, I—I must have a nip.” 

Forreste was on parole concerning 
the locker of whisky and medicines in 
the hut beyond the line of store-sheds, 
and Martin knew by past proving what 
happened to Forreste when that parole 
was laid aside. His keen face drew 
into sharp lines. 

"I can't go. They'll make an in- 
fernal mess of that side-riveting if I'm 
—well, take the key, then. But only 
one nip, Forreste. If you get that devil 
into you again neither prayers nor an 
emetic will drive it out until you've up- 
set the apple-cart. D’you hear? Don’t 
you make a fool of yourself." 

“Pli leave that to Smale"—Forreste's 
eager fingers closed ,over the key— 
"he's patching that old pontoon with 
totara. Go and jaw him instead." 

But that night the future of the 
bridge or the future of Forreste lay to 
be broken or to hold beneath Martin's 
hand. He went out into the moonlight 
to choose, leaving the bite of bitter 
words in the heat of the little hut where 
Forreste was very drunk. 

Stringent manuka scrub ran among 
the boulders to the very door of the 
hut. Martin stepped through it, and 
past the gray-trunked cabbage-trees. 
'The men's lines were afire with piled 


tawhina scrub and driftwood all along 
the face of straddled tents, and the red 
light struck back from the dark water 
to the river cliff beyond. Far across 
the river low-dropped stars marked the 
tent-dwellers who were shingle-carters 
by day; and straight in the eye of the 
moon that hung on the sea-line a clear 
span of the bridge rose out of the 
night — ungainly in its half-welded 
strength; dear as a pet sin, or as a scar 
honorably won, because of the travail 
that it had cost. 

“Its his work as much as mine," said 
Martin, biting on his pipe-stem. “But 
he’s done now, and it'll have to be 
Paget. Paget; and as quick as I can 
get him. And, meanwhile—there will 
be the devil to pay.’ 

From the tussock ka he went 
to meet the cool deep-sea water beyond 
the wash of breakers turning on a level 
coast-line that ran out among the stars 
to northward. 

“And this is the end, and the be- 
ginning,” he said. “There has always 
been the boy before. Now there will be 
Paget—and Paget can’t swim.” 

In the morning Martin wrote a letter, 
and gave it to the mailman, who rode 
south over the fords, and connected 
with a coach that connected with a rail- 
head. 

Then he went to his work, knowing 
certainly that hard things would be re- 
quired of him before the advent of 
Paget. At noon the chain-barrel of the 
big crane fouled, bent, and gave over 
working; until Forreste, out in the un- 


. winking sun-glare, rigged up a totally 


adequate and ingenious arrangement 
that hauled the concrete blocks uncom- 
plainingly. And in the evening Mar- 
tin went up the stony gully and brought 
Forreste away from, bad whisky and 
other shame by pure force of muscle. 

It was on Wednesday that the end 
of the old order of things came on to 
the bridge with Forreste. Martin, 
bringing body and brain to bear on the 
cordon of men round an up-ended trac- 
tion on a shingle-spit, saw that which 
happened on the trestle-line that cut 
clear across mid-heaven, as a man sees 
an act in a play. 
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Forreste shambled down to Number 
Eight, and a lumper passed him with 
the click-clack of a couple of twelve-foot 
boards waking the air behind his shoul- 
der. The spring of them took Forreste 
full on the arm. He wheeled, struck 
out with a curse, and the lumper went 
down to the shingle below with the 
clatter of falling boards about him. 

The detached sense left Martin. He 
cried out, and ran blindly, listening for 
the crash. But somewhere in the sta- 
ging that packed the trestle-flanks a 
blue arm shot out; gripped; held; and 
the two men fell athwart a cross-bar in 
a cat's-cradle of slings and ladders. 
Then the silence under the throat of 
the girders found breath, and tongues 
that shouted. 

There were angry men behind Mar- 
tin when he faced, Forreste upon the 
bridge-head. 

"Get off this bridge, Forreste," he 
said. 

Forreste's hands shut up, and for one 
moment Martin feared for the open 
shame of force. 

“You had better go quietly,” he said. 
“For you shall go. Do you think that 
there are not enough of us to see to 
that ?" 

Forreste turned, with the life sudden- 
ly gone from his young face; shuffled 
to the unfinished connection, and 
dropped down the ladders where the 
tongue of the road ran to the abut- 
ments. He was sober in the twilight 
hour when Martin found him among 
the scrub and the cabbage-trees. 

“Come out of there," said Martin, 
without preamble. 

Forreste came, stubborn still in the 
disgrace that was eating up his man- 
hood. 

"You understood what I said this 
morning, Forreste ?" 

Forreste's breath caught, and his 
eyes wandered to the bridge. 

“No. What?" 

"Don't start any tomfoolery with 
me," said Martin, his temper rising. 
“You haven't done half a day's work 
since Saturday, and you know it. You 
were beastly drunk on Sunday, and 
you got stuff from old Jimmy when I 


smashed the bottles you brought with 
you. This is going to be the old Taieri 
game over again, Forreste, and I'm not 
going to stand it. I told you then that 
this would be your last chance—and 
you’ve chucked that away to-day.” 

“Well, what’s the good of jawing 
about it?” said the boy hardly. “I’ve 
chucked it away.  Whatll you do, 
then ?" 

Martin kept curb on his tongue. 

"I've done it. I've sent for Paget.” _ 

Forreste's face changed. 

“Paget! Paget! You sent—when? 
Martin, you——" 

"Next morning. After that cylinder 
business. I warned you, Forreste. And 
he'll be here to-morrow noon." 

“To-morrow! To take my place! 
Oh, my God! My place! And—the 
bridge——” 

This: was punishing work for Mar- 
tin, also. Not Paget nor another would 
ever take the full of Forreste’s work. 
He chewed his pipe-stem, and knew 
that it was better not to remember days 
when this boy had borne up his end of 
work unswervingly, ringing true to any 
bitter tests. 

“T can't help it. I'd have sent Paget 
back if—if you hadn't been such a born 
fool. But now—you know in your own 
soul that it’s no use now.” 

Forreste’s face was set, and his 
thoughts went back down the months. 
There was that bolting of the masonry 
at Number Four, when a sudden spate 
threatened to wrench the half-set blocks 
apart. There was the blasting of that 
petrified tree in the third channel. 
There was the day when the girder- 
plates sheared through some faulty 
rivets and the whole camp had cheered 
him for that. which he had done, alone, 
and with none other to share the dan- 
ger. 

“Then—you’ve chucked me ont?” he 
said. 

"You've chucked yourself out," said 
Martin, with his heaftsore in him. 
“Damn it all, Forreste! D’you think the 
men would work for you after to- 
day ?” 

Forreste’s eyes drew to the bridge, 
and his voice broke. 
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“I say, old chap keep me 
on. Keep me on . . . somehow. 
Under Paget, if you will, though he's 
a bloomin' ass, and he'll never know a 
tithe of what I do. But don't 
make me leave her. We—we've worked 
for her together. I understand her— 
and she's mine, too. Mine, I tell you! 
I won't have that fool messing with 
her! She is mine!” 

Martin knew the truth of it. But as 
these two men had served her and 
worked for her, so it was she herself 
—the-gaunt, powerful Kekaho Bridge 
—that held them apart. 

: "You shall leave her. For there will 
be a strike if you don’t. And I’m not 
going to chance that with spring floods 
coming on, for any man living.” 

Forreste’s heel grated on the shingle. 
He swung round, with his head low 
and his blue eyes dulled. 

“PIL go," he said. “And damn you, 
who called yourself my friend, Mar- 
tin! If I had a chance to pull straight 
it’s gone now, anyway.” 

He went up the river toward the 
jaws of the gorge, and silence closed 
up behind his uneven tread. 

“Jimmy’s hut,” said Martin; “and 
more whisky. But that was bound to 
come. Well, a man makes his own 
heaven and his own hell—which is no 
sort of consolation to the looker-on 
who happens to take an interest in that 
man." 

Paget came up next day with the last 
consignment by the Puketoi; and he 
was desperately seasick and scandalized. 

"You both slept in that place!" he 
cried. “In there! Where are the 
sheets—and the washing-basin? You 
are not at all the sort of man I thought 
you, Martin.” 

Martin giggled as Paget fell into the 
lower bunk. But he swallowed a de- 
sire for direct speech. Paget had to be 
borne, along with many other evils, 
and Forreste was gone, without expla- 
nation or leave-taking. 

The work went on; and the hard, 
eager days linked closer, taking hot 
ends and beginnings from the short- 
ended summer nights. And the dread 
of the loosening snows walked ever 


with Martin, and troubled his sleep. 
'Then the mailman brought word from 
Hutchenson which sent him north to 
inspect a smaller river than the Kekaho, 
and one offering clean rock-connection 
for a two-span bridge. 

Martin cursed the government and 
Hutchenson and all bridges made and 
to be, the while he flung last orders at 
Paget. 

“PI be away two days and a bit. 
Last cylinder should reach bottom to- 
morrow, and don't you meddle with the 
top section. Put on double shifts to 
fill her. Keep that masonry-clinching 
at the abutments going, and—and, for 
mercy's sake, use all the wit God gave 
you if anything goes wrong." 

He splashed into the thin, greasy 

river streams, his whole soul calling out 
on Forreste. For many evil things 
come to pass in the making of a bridge, 
and it was not Paget who would fore- 
see them. 
. That day went out; and the next fol- 
lowed with a steaming night and a 
brown smoke-curtain over the land- 
ward hills. The last cylinder was not 
down by some half-dozen feet, for 
there was a rip in the air-tube that 
called for hours of patching; and 
through the dark it gave out its hollow 
sound to the sliding waters as it parted 
them. 

Nevertheless, Paget slept in a peace 
that woke with a shout and a sudden 
sweat of fear as Forreste jerked the 
clothes away and flashed candle-light 
across the room that had been his. 

“Wake up, you lout,” cried Forreste. 
“Paget! Paget! Are you going to 
wake ?” 

Paget blinked up at the face that 
told what Forreste had been doing in 
these later days; amd by reason of his 
native insolence he fell into trouble. 

“Now, my man," he said. “You clear 
out of this. You’re drunk." 

“Ah, stop that bosh!" said Forreste 
frankly. “There’s a flood coming. The 
Maoris told me back of Keringa, and I 
came along to tell Martin. He's a big- 
ger ass than I thought to leave things 
to you; but he has——" 

"Bah!" Paget turned over with a 
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yawn. “Get out, I tell you! Come 
back when you’re sober, if you want to 
speak to me.” 

Forreste was unshaven, and other- 
wise not good to look on. He had 
come out of a shameful pit to tell this 
thing for love of the work of his clean 
.days, and Paget would not listen. He 
lifted him ungently by the collar of his 
pajama coat. 

“Very well. Then I'll have to smash 
you first. The flood will be 
down to-morrow, Paget, and you've got 
to save the bridge M 

Paget writhed free, and put the 
length of the room between them. 

“Strikes me you’re more in need of 
salvation than the blamed bridge,” he 
. said. Then he yelled, and flattened to 

the wall as Forreste twisted Martin’s 
rifle from the slings above the bunk. 

“Put that down. Will you do——” 

“Will you shut up?” said Forreste, 
with firm fingers moving over lock and 
barrel. “I don't want to shoot, if you'll 
do as you’re told. But the bridge has 
got to be saved; and if you don’t do it, 
I wil shoot. And I'l shoot straight. 


Now there’s that empty cyl- 
inder. You don’t know how to fix her. 
I do. Look here #! 


He sat on Paget’s bunk with his torn 
clothes and the shaky old-man look 
that had been his payment for his youth, 
and he put the position and the cover- 
ing of it into clear words, and very 
forceful. But they made Paget blankly 
angry. 

“Tl be particularly blest if I do! The 
men would call me an ass.’ : 

“They may call you a mud-turtle, 
for all I care.”  Forreste took sight 
swiftly. “What are you going to do, 
Paget? One to ask; two to——” 

Paget lay on the mud floor and 
groveled there. 

“T’ll do anything—anything. Yes, I 
will. Only put that down." 

Forreste thought that it would be 
rather funny to put a bullet through 
that thing that whimpered on the mud 
floor. Then he remembered that the 
bridge must come first. 

“Get up, you—you white grub! Do 


you understand all that I’ve told you? 
Do you?” 

“Yes,” muttered Paget. 

Forreste dropped the rifle into the 

hollow of his arm. 
. “Tm going to sit in the rocks to-day, 
and see that you do it. I'm good at 
most shooting up to fifteen hundred, 
y know. And—and if you come feel- 
in’ round after me, Paget, you'll get 
your fingers pricked. Don't forget." 

'The night took him with its soft, hot 
shadows; and Paget crawled to his 
bunk, to lie under the lash of sick fear 
and unstable wrath until the red sun 
called him out. 

The Kekaho slunk through the caked 
shingle as it had done yesterday and 
for an infinity of yesterdays. But Mar- 
tin’s rifle was gone from the slings on 
the wall; and Paget did not forget the 
face that had gone with it. 

“He is drunk," he said. “Mad drunk. 
But—he means it. And he’s not going 
to plunk lead into me for all the bridges 
in creation.” 

And for this very potent reason he 
braved unhid contempt and rude amaze- 
ment; doing things which carried the 
open conviction that it was “bout time 
the boss comed back, 'fore the ’ole show 
was busted up." 

It was part of Hutchenson’s econ- 
omy to lay on one man's shoulders 
rather more than he could bear; and 
because of this, Martin's foreman was 
an incompetent, working on low wages. 

When Paget ordered the whole care- 
fully connected system feeding’ the riv- 
er-bed work to be taken to pieces and 
flung everywise; the men swore under 
breath, and did it. 

“But there’s going ter be blue flames 
when Martin gits back” said one, un- 
mooring the heavy chains that left the 
great crane freedom to swing slowly 
down-stream into shelter of the bluff 
that stood at the river-mouth. 

And another, who drove a hurrying 
traction past with a clatter of shingle, 
and a haystaek of timber, nodded, and 
spat afar into the water. 

“May I sée ’em!” he said. 
all.” 

But any half-dead doubt of Paget’s 


“That’s 
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sanity gave at knowledge that the un- 
sunk cylinder was to be filled with wa- 
ter and choked beyond all fear of rock- 
ing by the cross-sections. Paget was 
only obeying an unseen force that sat 
at the tail of a rifle somewhere beyond 
the embankment; but the men could not 
know this. 

They struggled sullenly and without 
heart throughout the dry heat-white 
day; and it was drawing to evening be- 
fore Craig, crossing a stream for the 
nineteenth time, felt the water mutter 
and take life about his knees. And at 
the very instant a puff of soft wind 
cooled his right cheek. 

“By the Lord Harry!” he said, and 
stood motionless. Then he slapped his 
hand on his thigh. "He's wuth the lot 
on us,” he cried. “That sawney fool- 
in’ Johnny is wuth the lot on us, Fur 
it’s the wind! It’s the wind!” 

Paget himself headed the storming 
of the trestlework on the rear flank 
of the bridge. His orders ran full and 
convincing. The talk of the milky wa- 
ter as it raced past the obstructions 
gave him courage; and the sudden, 
mighty uprising of the nor’west found 
him on the crowded bridgeway; com- 
manding, directing, salvaging  over- 
looked dangers and buckling them into 
safety. And only Paget and another 
knew that this was parrot-talk, and that 
the cunning was not of his brain. 

As a stag bells to its mate across the 
open moor, so the thin streams called, 
rose, widened, and spattered their 
hearts out in dirty foam against each 
cylinder-curve. The nor'west drove the 
smoke-haze down and caught up the 
dry sand, whirling it to the sea through 
the screaming horror of a cloud- 
wracked night. 

Paget went to his hut and gave the 
foreman whisky and cheerful words. 

“A few loose trucks will go," he 
said. “And that forge in the gravel- 
pit. But I think we've saved the bulk, 
eh ?" ‘ 

“Thanks to you, sir,” said the fore- 
man, in a new respectfulness, And he 
sent the word through the lines that 
Paget was a wise man. 

But while Paget slept to the creak 


of tortured cabbage-trees and manuka, 
something came out of the rocks and 
crept down to the bridge-head where 
the ramp of the wind blew it flat. Then 
it wriggled, as a snake wriggles, across 
the planking, down under lee of the 
latticework and on to the spiderlike 
trestles. It swung from beam to beam 
by clutching hands, showing to the 
moon Forreste’s white face, wild-eyed, 
and desperate about the lips, but strong 
in purpose to reach that water-logged 
cylinder that was the key-note of the 
whole. He could do nothing when he 
got there. He realized this with a sud- 
den childish disappointment when his 


. bruised hands slid over the top of it. 


But a power beyond man's sense had 
brought him. . He had come to end off 
his work according to the reasoning of 
his sodden brain. Beyond doubt the 
bridge would go to-night. Then he 
would go with her, taking the broken 
promise of his life and all the good 
deeds dreamed of and not to be, down 
to the clean, welcoming sea. 

'The great, straining world of earth 
and sky and thundering surf cried out 
in its pain. Through the cloud-wrack 
the race of unleashed wind came down 
over the tussock heights to wrench 
great matais and hinaus from their 
rock fastnessess, and to toss them into 
the Kekaho. And she took them, and 
rammed them at the flying cylinders. — . 

Forreste heard them come; and he 
heard the crash of splintering spars 
above the shrill octaves of the nor'west. 
The weight of iron beneath him quiv- 
ered, and stood like a struck thing. 

Forreste clung to the scaffolding, 
bareheaded, his blue eyes exultant. 

"We're going out together" he 
shouted. "Together! We're done! 
We're both done! Oh, God, you'll take 
us together !" 

But Death was slow in coming. He 
was not there when the wind muttered 
and died in the chill before dawn. He 
was not there when the murky sunrise 
woke, to show a boiling sweep of water 
where a village had stood but yesterday 
and a level line of smooth iron curves 
that met the slap of the water with all 
their new-found power. 
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Forreste lay on the trestle and 
turned his face to the yellow dawn. 

“She doesn’t belong to me any more,” 
he said. “She’s going to stand up to it, 
and—TI can’t. She would be ashamed 
of me now. She’s too strong. Too 
strong.” 

He crawled off the bridge, with the 
soul dulled in his eyes. Light winked 
on the glass in Paget’s window, and 
Forreste straightened suddenly. 

“An’ that brute will get all the 
glory,” he said. 

Martin gave it without stint ss 
he left his foundered horse in the 
flooded flax and came at the double 
down the firm tread of the bridge. But 
out in the surf, under the evening sky, 
he rather desired to take his words 
back. 

*For the devil might have suggested 
it to Paget, but it's not in him to do 
this on his own. Then what 
now, if that is the man himself, he'll 
be drowned in something under two 
minutes." 

It was not Paget. The steady side- 
"stroke that clove the smooth water 
was known to Martin of old, and he 
spoke as the dripping fair head bore 
up to windward. 

“Forreste!” he said. “Have you been 
dead all these days? I’ve wanted you 
badly, old lad." 

Forreste trod water, and laughed. 

"Next time you light out an' leave 
Paget in charge of something too big 
for him, fill up your pop-gun first, will 
you? I'd have been in a tight fix if 
that fellow wasn't such a howling funk, 
y' know." 

Martin's face was blank; then light 
came. 

“T might have known! I should have 
known! I want kicking because I 
didn’t know. Of course it was you! 
But how——” 

“Bailed him up at night. Told him 
the floods were coming, and filled him 


with the necessary understanding. I 
never saw a fellow quite so sick be- 
fore. But he wouldn’t have remem- 
bered an eighth of it if I hadn’t put the 
fear of all things into him with that 
rifle. An’ you never left one cartridge, 
you careless, old galoot!” 

“He never told me! Forreste—For- 
reste—why didn’t you say it before? 
Why didn't I know that Paget couldn't 
think of it? And it’s too late now! 
It’s all gone down to headquarters, and 
Paget’s a made man forever 

“Much good may it do him! 
buckle up at the next test! Martin, 
she’s no slouch of a bit of work, our 
old girl, is she? I think she’s come to 
stay, all right, eh?” 

The quiver in the voice jabbed at 
Martin’s heart. 

“Old man, we must straighten this 
out. You must get the credit. I'll wire 
to Hutchenson D 

"My word against Paget's, and my 
character against Paget’s? Don’t try 
to be so: very funny, old chap. What 
do you think?” 

“Forreste—are you going to pull in 
again ?" 

Forreste's drawn face was gleaming 
in the wave-trough. 

“No,” he said slow and very dis- 
tinct. “Even the work of my hands is 
stronger than I am. I—I thought I 
was going down with her last night. 
'That was my only chance, and it's gone 
now. I must go down by myself." 

He turned and struck out for shore, 
calling over his shoulder: 

“So long, old chap. I’m off. You'll 
find your shooter up on the cliff. Don't 
scare Paget with it." 

Beyond the drift of pitiless water 
Martin's eyes wandered to a star on the 


sea-rim. 
“You don't care," he said. “You, 
little beast! you don't care! But there 


was a bigger light than you put out 
when that boy went wrong." 


Where Friendship Ceases 


By A. M. Chisholm 
Author of “In Sheep's Clothing," Ete. 


How a sympathetic seaman was inveigled into a declaration of affection, and 
the alarming course of action pursued by a friend in need in his desper- 
ate efforts to rescue the imperiled captain from the whirlpool of matrimony 


AP- TAEN= JACOB 
PODGER sat at ease 
in his small garden 
smoking contempla- 
tively. The evening 
was warm, and he had 
removed his coat. 
From his chair he com- 
manded a view of the quiet street, and 
farther off a patch of harbor water 
gleamed golden-yellow with the blaze 
of the sinking summer sun. An an- 
cient white parrot of dissipated appear- 
ance occupied a cage standing on a rus- 
tic table near-by. 

A lady in all the glory of freshly 
ironed white garments passed down the 
street. Looking over the low wall, she 
bowed to the captain. The latter rolled 
out of his chair with the grace of a 
startled walrus, but the lady shook her 
head. 

"I'm in a hurry,” she called. “How 
well your garden is looking!’ With 
which remark she passed on, and the 
captain, after a hesitating moment, rc- 
lapsed into his chair and watched her 
out of sight. ` 

Shortly after he sighed, shook his 
head, sighed again, and remained star- 
ing into vacancy, his pipe clutched 
firmly in his teeth, for a space of sev- 

-eral minutes. 

"Old fool!” croaked the white par- 
rot, in a tone of deep conviction. 

Captain Podger removed his cold pipe 
from his mouth and stared at his ac- 
cuser wrathfully. “Old fool!" repeated 
the parrot, with gusto.  . 

The captain replied with a phrase 
consigning the bird to eternal misery. 


, 


The parrot repeated the words after 
him with great exactitude of intonation, 
ending in a furious screech and flutter 
as the pipe of his irate owner struck the 
bars of the cage. 

Mr. William Jenks, emerging from 
the. house in search of his crony, the 
captain, paused in astonishment. 

"Wot are you doing to Jerry?" he 
inquired. 

"Learning of him manners," replied 
the captain, perceiving that his pipe had 
now a broken stem, and shaking his 
fist at the cage, an attention which the 
parrot acknowledged by a repetition of 
the original offending phrase. 

"Listen to him," said the captain. 
*What do you think of that?" 

"Parrots knows a lot more than peo- 
ple gives them credit for," said Mr. 
Jenks solemnly. 

Captain Podger eyed him suspicious- 
ly, but failing to detect any sign of 
hidden meaning, grunted, and invited 
his visitor to fill a pipe. Mr. Jenks 
sliced carefully at a yellow plug, and 
distributed himself comfortably on two 
chairs. Having applied a match to the 
load and drawn half a dozen puffs, he 
regarded the captain's garden with ap- 
proval. 

“Plants is coming on nicely, Jacob,” 
he remarked. 

"Fairish," said the captain grudg- 
ingly. 

“Nice a garden as there is in town,” 
continued Mr. Jenks, with enthusiasm. 
“Tt does me good to see it, and to see 
you working at it. It’s good exer- 
cise." 
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“Why don’t you have one of your 
own?” said the captain shortly. 

“Wot, me?" said Mr. Jenks, sur- 
prised. “I don't need exercise; I’m in 
good health.” 

“So am I,” said Captain Podger. 

“Well, I hope so, Jacob,” said Mr. 
Jenks, in a tone the reverse of hope- 
ful. “Curious; the last time I heard 
them words was from Jeff Crosby. ‘I’m 
in good health,’ says he to me, and a 
week after that he was a corpse. I 
wouldn’t boast, Jacob.” 

“You said it yourself,’ replied the 
captain. “You said you was in good 
health.” 

“Well, I am,” said Mr. Jenks; “it 
was you I was thinking of.” 

“Don’t you worry about me,” said 
Captain Podger. “Pll carry you out 
yet, William." 

“Just so poor Jeff used to talk,” said 
Mr. Jenks, in a softly reminiscent tone. 
“And he was ‘here to-day and as grass 
to-morrer,’ as the Scripture says. One 
thing, you’ve got no wife and children 
depending on you.” 

Captain Podger grunted, and, draw- 
ing a cigar from his vest pocket, bit off 
the end savagely, and lit it. 

“That’s one of the beauties of living 
bachelors like us,” continued Mr. Jenks. 
“No one depending on us, and we can 

-sit out in our shirt-sleeves and smoke 
and have our little drop of a evening 
and nobody to object. Now, if we was 
married, like as not we’d have to wear 
a collar and sit on the front porch and 
have the preacher call on us. We've a 
deal to be thankful for, Jacob.” 

“Maybe,” said Captain Podger doubt- 
fully. “Did you ever think of getting 
married, William?” 

“Once,” replied Mr. Jenks. “But I 
was very young," he continued, as one 
who qualifies a damaging admission. 

“Why didn't you?" pursued the cap- 
tain. 

"Against the law," said Mr. Jenks. 
“Her husband was a policeman, and I 
used to think if he'd die, I'd marry her 
if she'd have me, but he didn't die. 
Course I never mentioned it to her." 

“Nor to him?” said the captain. 


"Cert'nly not,” said Mr. 
* "Twouldn't have been delicate.” 

Captain Podger pondered, and Mr. 
Jenks blew spirals of smoke to the 
memory of his early love. 

“And so,” said the former, after an 
interval, “you were only in love once.” 

"I only thought of getting married 
once,” replied Mr. Jenks, with dig- 
nity. “I’ve been in love a lot in my 
time.” 

Captain Podger nodded his apprecia- 
tion of the subtle distinction. 

“Having only thought of getting 
married once, and that time the lady 
having a prior encumbrance, as one may 
say, and you not asking her to marry 
you for that reason and the bigamy 
laws, to say nothing of morals, I’d sup- 
pose you never did ask a woman to 
marry you, William.” 

“Then you'd suppose wrong,” said 
Mr. Jenks, with some heat. “I allus 
asked 'em to marry me. It was like a 
habit." : 

* And didn't none of 'em try to marry 
you when you asked 'em?" queried 
Captain Podger. 

“Cert’nly,” said the experienced Mr. 
Jenks. “Two of 'em tried. At oncet." 

“How did you get out of it?" asked 
the captain. 

"Got engaged to another one," an- 
swered Mr. Jenks. 

“But you didn't marry her, either," 
said Captain Podger, in bewilderment. 
“How did you manage not to?” . 

*Well," said Mr. Jenks, *I give her 
cause for jealousy, and to pay me out 
she got engaged to another party wot 
I had a grudge against. I’ve forgiven 
him since.” 

“Ho!” said Captain Podger, “then 
I may take it you know what is asking 
a woman to marry you and what ain’t?” 

“For  breach-of-promise purposes, 
you mean?" asked Mr. Jenks, scowling 
sagaciously. 

“Just so," said Captain Podger. 

“Tt depends a lot on circumstances," 
said the expert. “What is asking in 
one case ain't in another. And, again, 
it depends a lot on the age of the lady; 
the older she is the more is apt to be 


Jenks. 
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took for granted, and so the less a man 
has to say. And then there’s the ques- 
tion of how her male relatives looks at 
it. Wot are you asking for?” 

“I have a friend,” said Captain Pod- 
ger, with obvious embarrassment, “who 
has been on speaking terms with a lady 
more or less off and on for the last 
year or so. It’s his opinion this lady 
has formed an attachment for him, and 
he ain’t sure but he may have been the 
innocent cause of leading her to expect 
to fly his colors. He ain’t what you 
might call guarded in his speech, and 
he never expected to be took serious.” 

“What’s he said to her?" demanded 
Mr. Jenks. 

“Well,” said the captain slowly, 
"he's remarked about her cooking and 
the way she keeps her kitchen garden, 
and he's told her what a lonely life it 
is being a bachelor with no one to do 
cooking and mending except the hired 
help; and he's told her wot a lucky 
man her husband was." 

“That ain't breach of promise," said 
Mr. Jenks. “That’s called alienating a 
wife's affections, and it's serious." 

"Her husband's dead; she's a wid- 
der," said the captain. 

“Ho!” observed Mr. Jenks. “Well, 
a man may tell a widder woman a few 
things without expectin’ her to believe 
“em, the burden of proof being on her 
to show why she don’t know more than 
to believe all she’s told. It don’t size 
up to breach of promise yet, Jacob. 
To get breach of promise you have to 
ask a woman to marry you, or as good 
as ask it. Wot else has he said?” 

“He told her one night he loved her,” 
said Captain Podger reluctantly. “Now, 
I put it to you, William, is telling a 
woman you love her equal to asking her 
to marry you?” 

“No, it ain’t,” said the sage firmly. 
“Fve always maintained it wasn't, and 
I do so still. Most men do—that is, 
theni as has had experience. They have 
to do it or be bigamists. The worst 
feature is that women think the oppo- 
site. That’s what makes trouble. Their 
minds ain't logical, and they jump at 
conclusions, when none is meant. If 
you've told her you love her, Jacob, the 


chances is that she thinks you mean 
business." 

“Me!” stammered the captain. “We 
ain't talkin’ of me at all. It's—it's a 
friend of mine!” 

“Bosh!” remarked Mr. Jenks scorn- 
fully, fixing the blushing mariner with 
his eye. “I know you, Jacob, and you 
needn’t go for to deny it. Why don’t 
you marry her?" 

"'Cause I don't want to," replied 
Captain Podger indignantly. “Wot do 
I want to get married for? I’m com- 
fortable the way I am, and here this 
woman must go a-leadin’ of me on. 
It’s this way. She's Mrs. Brown. 
Since Brown died she ain't had no one 
to advise her about her business, and 
she takes to asking me about it. That 
means I'm up to her house off and on. 
One thing leads to another. She a 
good-lookin woman, and I'm a man, 
ain't I? Well, then! Her affairs gets 
so durn complicated it takes me "most 
every night to straighten 'em out for 
her, and in the course of doing it I say 
more than I intend, and she takes it 
the way it ain't meant. Who's to blame 
for that? Not me! And now she acts 
as if we was engaged, and what to do 
about it I don't know." 

The possibilities of the situation over- 
whelmed Captain Podger. He shook 
his head sadly and refilled his broken 
pipe. Mr. William Jenks, also, shook 
his head and pursed up his mouth. The 
parrot, taking heart of grace in the si- 
lence that followed, leered wickedly at 
his owner and broke into a raucous- 
voiced string of impolite expressions 
which happened to chime with the cap- 
tain's mood. 

"My sentiments exactly," he ob- 
served, “only I never can think of 'em 
all at once the way Jerry can." 

"Was he ever owned by a pirate?" 
asked Mr. Jenks. 

“Certainly not," said the captain. “I 
brought him up myself. Why?" 

“Nothing,” replied Mr. Jenks, “only 
I thought he might have been. How do 
you think Mrs. Podger will like his 
ways ?" 

Captain Podger gave oral proof that: 
the parrot was a pupil, merely. "Look: 
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here," he said, at the end of this dem- 
onstration of superiority, "if you can 
think of any way of helping me out, 
you say so, and if you can't, quit ma- 
‘king a joke of it. It’s too serious. 
How am I to get out of this mess, any- 
how?” 

“If she could hear you and the par-. 
rot,” suggested Mr. Jenks hopefully, “it 
might help a lot.” 

“Talk sense,” replied the captain ir- 
ritably. 

Mr. Jenks pondered. “So far as I 
can see, there’s only one way, and that 
is to find some one else for her to fall 
in love with and throw you over. And 
that’s not easy to find.” 

“T’ve always been a good friend of 
yours, William," said Captain Podger 
insinuatingly. 

Mr. Jenks, looking at him in some 
alarm, said nothing. 

"Many's the good turn I've done 
you," pursued the captain reminiscent- 
ly, “and I’ve always said ‘Tf ever I need 
a friend, William Jenks is the one, tried 
and true, I can tie to in a pinch.’” 

"Mr. Jenks received this «affectionate 
tribute coldly, *and remarked that he 
must be going home. 

“Don’t go yet,” said Captain Podger. 
"Now, here is the case, William. I'm 
in a fix, and need a friend with tact and 
knowledge of women to help me out. 
You're my friend, and you know women 
like a book. Consequently you help, 
me, and it's easy for you." 

"How can I help you?" asked Mr. 
Jenks discouragingly. "By going and 
getting engaged to her myself and let- 
ting you out, I spose? I'd look sweet 
doing of it. Me and her and white rib- 
bons and old shoes, and you standing 
back heaving rice and grinning. Oh, 
no, Jacob! I've got enough troubles 
of my own already. Besides, chances 
are she wouldn't look at me, having 
you. Fine, handsome-looking man you 
always were. I don't blame a woman 
for taking to you." 

“Now, see here, William," said Cap- 
tain Podger appealingly, “this can be 
done, all right. You don't need to get 
engaged to her. All you have to do is 
to pay her attentions. That makes me 


jealous. She sees it, and she encour- 
ages you. That gives me my chance to 
drop out, and I drop.” 

"But it don't give me my chance to 
drop out," objected Mr. Jenks, uncon- 
vinced. 

"You don't need any," said Captain 
Podger. “Youre. never in. You put 
things delicately, so they don't mean 
anything the way you know how to do, 
and there ain't your equal for that any- 
where, William, and when I get out 
you come, too." 

“Well,” said Mr. Jenks hesitatingly, 
half-won over by this tribute to his dip- 
lomatic attainments, “I s’pose it might 
be done. Tell you what! You give 
me them binoculars of yours—the 
French ones—and I'l do it." 

"It's a bargain," cried Captain Pod- 
ger, “and, what’s more, William, I 
won't forget your kindness in- helping 
me out. And now I may as well tell 
you that I've an engagement to call at 
her house to-morrow night, and if I 
know anything about women, it. would 
be a serious thing for me to keep that 
engagement alone. You'll have to be 
there before me, and when you go I 
will, too." 

“And the two friends thereupon went 
deeply into plans for the campaign. 


Mrs. Brown possessed a small cot- 
tage and a little plot of ground. She 
was Westport's only milliner, and man- 
aged to make a modest living by the 
proceeds of her business. The cottage 
aforesaid and life insurance of one thou- 
sand dollars were all that Brown, de- 
ceased, had to leave behind him, his 
habits having been convivial and his re- 
quirements rather in excess of his in- 
come. For the four years that had 
elapsed- since his abandonment of this 
world for another but not necessarily 
a better one, Mrs. Brown had supported 
herself, and she found the process irk- 
some. Then Captain Podger presented 
himself as a possible alternative. 

The alternative Mrs. Brown decided 
to take. Captain Podger was known to 
be well-off, and his wife would have 
presumably a future of ease and plenty. 
Therefore, Mrs. Brown did not intend 
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to run any chances of losing her ad- 
mirer, and arranged her. plans carefully 
for the evening following Captain Pod- 
ger’s conversation with Mr. Jenks. 
These plans involved the complete con- 
quest and subjugation of that gallant 
mariner, 

Consequently she was somewhat an- 
noyed when she responded to the ring 
- of the door-bell at eight o'clock the next 
evening, to recognize in her visitor, Mr. 
William Jenks. That gentlemen was 
attired with care, and actually wore a 
flower in his buttonhole. 

He made himself comfortable in the 
easiest chair, and showed every indica- 
tion of an intention to spend the eve- 
ning. He complimented Mrs. Brown 
upon the decorations of her best room, 
and made a tactful allusion to her per- 
sonal appearance. She found herself 
blushing slightly, and was pleased. 

When Captain Podger arrived, an 
hour later, he found them deep in con- 
versation, and, to all appearances, on a 
very friendly footing. He expressed 
his regret at being late—a nine-o’clock 
call was an unheard-of thing in West- 
port, and flavored of the improper—and 
alleged business as the cause. 

Mrs. Brown, not unpleased that he 
should find a third and a presuma- 
bly, to him, unwelcome, person present, 
gave Mr. Jenks the greater share of her 
attention, so that Captain Podger, after 
several attempts to bear his part in the 
conversation, gave it up, and sat gloom- 
ing while the versatile Mr. Jenks rat- 
tled on. : 

When ten o'clock struck, Mr. Jenks, 
remarking the lateness of the hour, 
arose to go, whereupon Captain Pod- 
ger also took his leave and departed 
with him, somewhat to the disappoint- 
ment of Mrs. Brown, who endeavored 
to prevent his departure by mysterious 
glances and motions of the head, which 
the captain densely failed to interpret 
as signals., However, she took comfort 
in the thought that he had had a small 
lesson, a conclusion which received in- 
dorsement in the tone in which Cap- 
tain Podger thanked her for a very 
pleasant evening. 

“Tt worked like a charm," said the 


captain, as he and Mr. Jenks, by a silent 
understanding, laid a course for “The 
Dog and Duck." 

"This part of it's easy," replied Mr. 
Jenks. “Later on, when you have to 
be jealous and I have to give you cause~ 
to be and not lay myself open for 
trouble, is where we have to be care- 
ful. But she ain’t a bad-looking woman, 
Jacob, and she can talk.” 

“They all can,” remarked the cap- 
tain philosophically. “What you might 
do is to drop a hint or two about my 
character, but not too strong, so's she'll 
believe it. That might help some." 

“Don’t worry about that," said Mr. 
Jenks. “TIl give you a character to fit 
the case." 

"You're a true friend, William," said 
the captain enthusiastically. “What’ll 
you have?" 

*Mine'll be rum and milk," said Mr. 
Jenks; and the captain duplicating the 
order, they passed the remainder of the 
evening sociably. 

The next- day Captain.Podger con- 

sidered it advisable to be called away on 
business, and this proved so important 
that he was absent for a fortnight, while 
Mr. Jenks improved the opportunity by 
calling on Mrs. Brown several times 
and establishing himself in' her good 
graces. Occasionally Captain Podger 
furnished the topic of conversation. 
: "Yes, I 've known him off and on for 
quite a while," said Mr. Jenks, in an- 
swer to a question, "and he's a queer 
one, is Jacob Podger. Neéver no tell- 
ing what he'll do. It must be a sun- 
stroke he had in the tropics years ago. 
He'll be all quiet for months, and then 
he'll break out." 

“Do you mean that he drinks?" said 
Mrs. Brown. 

"Enough to float a boat," replied the 
veracious Mr. Jenks. “But that ain't 
the worse. He's violent, and them he 
thinks most of he's liable to do an in- 
jury to. Didn't you ever hear of it?" 

“No,” said Mrs. Brown, in wide-eyed 
astonishment. 

“Tt was only about two months ago," 
pursued Mr. Jenks. “Hed met with 
some heavy property losses, and had 
been drinking more than common. He 
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went out of his head, like, and tried to 
kill Tom Lee, his Chinaman, with an 
ax, to get his savings. I suppose it 
was his losses did it. He lost a lot." 
And Mr. Jenks sighed. 

*Why, I thought he had a good deal 
of money," said Mrs. Brown, aghast. 

"Not now," said Mr. Jenks sadly. 
“Its all gone—gambling." 

“Gambling!” echoed Mrs. Brown, in 
horror. 

“Cards and stocks—and worse," said 
Mr. Jenks. “He ain’t what you would 
call a moral man. But these things 
ain’t fit for them little pink ears to hear, 
and I'll say no more." 

Nor could Mrs. Brown, fascinated by 
the evil life of Captain Podger sudden- 
ly revealed to her, whereof she thirsted 
for the details, extract another word. 

“How are you getting on with Mrs. 
Brown?” asked Captain Podger, on his 
return. 

“Fine,” replied Mr. Jenks, with calm 
pride. “I’ve give you a reputation to 
live up to, Jacob. I’ve told her you 
drink hard ànd gamble." 

“You have, eh!" grunted the captain. 

"You've lost your property a-doing 
of it," continued Mr. Jenks firmly, “and 
you live a fast life unknown to any 
one. Wot else have you been away for, 
nobody knows where?" 

Captain Podger, breathing hard, 
looked the indignation for which he 
could find no words. 

“And you go insane at intervals, and 
act violent," continued Mr. Jenks. “In 
your last spell you tried to kill Tom, 
inside there, to get his savings to squan- 
der at cards and low pleasures. Wot 
do you think of that? Ain't it artistic? 
I tell you no woman would so much as 
look at you if you had the character 
I’ve give you.” 

“But she'll tell it to her woman 
friends," gasped the captain, appalled 
by the possibility. 

“Like enough," said Mr. Jenks cool- 
ly. “You ain't likely to be bothered by 
any more females—not in this town, 
anyway." 

Captain Podger, choking down the 
appropriate expressions that occurred 


to him, entered his house and slammed 
the door. He did not emerge for two 
days for fear of meeting some female 
in possession of his alleged history, and 
the oddity of this behavior excited 
comment, the consensus of opinion be- 
ing that hé had been on a gorgeous 
drunk and was recuperating. 

'The news filtered through sundry 
channels, reached Mrs. Brown, and 
swept away such doubts as she had en- 
tertained. At the same time, however, 
a piece of good fortune descended upon 
her which drove other things entirely 
from her mind. A great-uncle, whom 
she had never seen, and of whose ex- 
istence she was barely aware, died, and 
left her nearly five thousand dollars in 
cash. 

Now, on the very night following the 
day when she heard this news, Captain 
Podger emerged from seclusion, and, 
impelled by the remnants of a con- 
science, made his way to her house. 
There he found Mr. Jenks installed in 
the easiest chair in very close proximity 
to another chair which bore evidence 
of recent occupation in the form of a 
lady’s handkerchief. 

The captain thought he had never 
seen Mrs. Brown looking so genuinely 
happy. On the other hand, Mr. Jenks’ 
manner was cold and unfriendly. 


“Oh, Captain Podger, have you heard . 


the news?” cried Mrs. Brown, unable 
to restrain her joy. “My old Uncle 
James has died, poor old thing, and 
has left me five thousand dollars. Isn’t 
it splendid? I mean isn’t it sad that he 
should have been called away?" And 
the handkerchief crossed a d of very 
bright, dry eyes. 

“Five—thousand—dollars!”’ breathed 
the captain. "Five—thousand !" 

For a moment he could scarcely grasp 
the possibilities of the situation, and 
when he did, it was with a feeling of 
unreasoning anger toward Mr. Jenks. 


"Im very glad," he said, with diffi- 


culty ; “nothing is too good for you, you 
know." 

“Why, that is just what Mr. Jenks 
said,” said Mrs. Brown, glancing 
brightly from one to the other. 

The two men’s eyes met in a glance 
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of cold suspicion, and then Mr. Jenks 
smiled with an air of insufferable su- 
periority. 

“T meant wot I said," he remarked. 

“Do you mean to say I didn't?" de- 
manded the captain savagely. 

“Not at all," said Mr. fedis “T only 
said I meant wot I said." 

His tone implied much, but while the 
captain was racking his brains for an 
appropriate reply, a ring of the door- 
bell announced an influx of Mrs. 
Brown's lady friends, overflowing with 
congratulations, and the men beat a 
retreat. 

Once clear of the hoüse, Captain 
Podger addressed Mr. Jenks. 

"William, we've been doing a thing 
we shouldn't have done—trifling with a 
woman's affections. If I’ve given her 
any cause to think I intend to marry 
her, why, PIH stand by it. I’m obliged 
to you for what you've tried to do for 


me, though you bungled it shocking. 
It'll give me a lot of trouble to explain 
the lies you've told, but I forgive you 
for it. Only let it be a lesson to you to 
Stick to the truth hereafter, and not go 
imposing on unsuspecting females." 
"Captain Podger," said Mr. Jenks, 
with dignity, “when I tried, as a friend, 
to do you a favor, I never intended to 
act unmanly to a unprotected lady. The 
more I saw of her the meaner I felt you 
were treating her. She is a million 
times too good for you, and I'm going 
to marry her myself." 
"You are!" snorted Captain Podger. 
"] am,” replied Mr. Jenks firmly. “I 
asked her to-night, and she said ‘Yes.’ " 
“You asked her when you heard she 
had come into that money, you misera- 
ble fortune-hunter !” cried the captain. 
“Well,” said Mr. Jenks, with a grin, 
“them things might have happened sort 
of simultaneouslike.” 
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THE MISSION OF THE SKELETON 


WEIRD story of how Chopin composed his “March Funébre” is told by 


Ziem, the artist. 


“When I entered the studio," he says, "Chopin was 


seated near the window and his lips were moving, though no sound came 


from them. 
with a cloth. 


In one corner was a piano, and in another a man's skeleton covered 
I noticed that now and again Chopin's gaze would wander, and, 


from my knowledge of the man, I know that his thoughts were far away from 


me and his surroundings. 


More than that, I knew that he was composing. 


"Presently he rose from his seat without a word, walked over to the skeleton, 


and removed the cloth. 


He then carried it to the piano, and, seating himself, 
took the hideous object upon his knees. 


A strange picture of life and death! 


“Then drawing the white cloth round himself and the skeleton, he laid the 
latter's fingers over his own and began to play. 
“There was no hesitation in fffe slow, measured flow of sound which he and 


` the skeleton conjured up. 


“As the music swelled in a louder strain, I closed my eyes, for there was 


something weird in that picture of man and skeleton seated at the piano, with 
the shadows of evening deepening around them, and the ever-swelling and ever- 
softening music filling the air with mystery. And I knew I was listening to a 
composition which would live for ever. 

“The music ceased, and when I looked up the piano chair was empty, and 
on the floor lay Chopin's unconscious form, and, beside him, smashed in pieces, 
was the skeleton. The great composer had swooned, but his march was found." 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


The scenes are laid in Servia at the time of the revolution. An Englishman, Guy Pershore by name, 
connected with the consulate, has just parted from a beautiful girl, Normia Obrenowitz, in Valjavo woods, 
But a minute later he hears her cry for help, and finds her struggling in the grasp of two men. In saving ' 
her he is wounded by a bullet and rendered unconscious. Recovering, he finds that he is in the house of 
Stephanie, Baroness Dolgoroff. who loves him, but for whom he has no regard. Of Normia he can hear 
nothing; but later she sends him a letter stating that she is leaving Belgrade, and they can never meet 
again. This letter he shows to his chief, only to learn that Normia claims to be a prinéess, and is a dan- 
gerous woman. It is known in Servia that there is a plot to overthrow the Government, and that at its 
head is Prince Lepova, who aims at the throne by marrying a princess acceptable to the revolutionary sec- 
tion. Pershore is sent to Vienna to find out what he can. The baroness warns him to leave the city at 
once, as his life is threatened. One foggy evening, when Pershore goes back to his rooms, he finds his 
cousin, Geoffrey Pershore, who resembles him closely in features, lying dead in his armchair, evidently mur- 
dered in mistake for himself. Geoffrey is one of Prince Lepova’s spies, and all the nature of the conspiracy 
is laid bare by a paper in his pocket. Guy Pershore intends to take this to his chief at once, but is frus- 
trated by three men—Hammerstein, Yuldoff, and Doctor Arnheim—who appear in his room, mistake him for 
Geoffrey Pershore (known to them as Gerard Provost), and think the dead man is Guy. Doctor Arnheim, - 


however, entertains suspicions, so Guy is taken to the Black House to meet the baroness. 


CHAPTER V.. 
HOPELESSLY ENSNARED, 


GAHE drive was a short 

7 one, and when we 
pulled up under the 
great portico Hammer- 
stein and Yuldo ff 
linked their arms in 
mine and led me into 
the house in the same 
fashion they had brought me out of my 
flat. 

We passed through a wide hall, 
where a number of servants and others 
who were in attendance stared at me 
curiously. From here we turned at 
right angles along a broad corridor, and 
entered a room near the end. The 
lights were switched up, and Arnheim 
went away, leaving me in the charge of 
the other two. 

Ask a question I dare not, of course. 
To have shown any ignorance of the 
house would have betrayed me. I en- 
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deavored to assume a manner of in- 
difference with a dash of indignation 
at my treatment. But the situation tried 
my nerves to the utmost. 

There must be, of course, dozens of 
men about the place who would be able 
to detect the difference between Pro- 
vost and myself in an instant, and what 
would follow, where men were as des- 
perate as these, was certain enough. 

Even if the imposture were not dis- 
covered, matters were about as ugly 
as they could be. The inference that, 
as Gerard Provost, I had murdered my- 
self, Guy Pershore, had been drawn 
instantly by these three men, and every 
one would jump to the same conclu- 
sion. I could only hope to save my- 
self for the time by fathering that 
deed; and if I did so, any hope of af- 
terward clearing myself would become 
ten thousand times more remote. 

On the other hand, if I were recog- 
nized as Guy Pershore, I should he 
held answerable for the death of Pro- 
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vost, their comrade. I should be 
known to have taken possession of his 
‘papers, and so to know all the secrets 
of their plot. If, before this, they had 
deemed me dangerous enough to seek 
my life, there was not even an infini- 
tesimal chance that they would spare me 
now. 

It seemed that whatever happened I 
must be irretrievably ruined, even if 
my life were not immediately taken. All 
the influence of my father’s old friend, 
the minister, could not prevent my hav- 
ing to stand my trial for murder; and 
to prove my innocence, after the fatu- 
ous things I had done, would baffle the 
wit of man. . 

For over an hour I sat in this dis- 
tracted mood, seeing nothing ahead but 
death in some shape, either by the men 
I was trying to fool, or by my own 
hand. I welcomed even Arnheim's re- 
turn as a relief from the gloom of those 
thoughts. 

He beckoned to the others, and they 
led me back through the hall, up a 
broad stairway to the floor above, and, 
without having said a word, they 
ushered me into a room where, to my 
astonishment, not Prince Lepova, but 
Stephanie alone was awaiting me. She 
sat at a table littered with many pa- 
pers. 

Her eyes were flashed on my face as 


I entered, and I saw by the look in- 


them and the nervous start she gave, 
that she recognized me. But the start 
was instantly repressed, and she af- 
fected to finish the reading of one of 
the papers before she looked up again. 

She was a consummate actress, and 
she glanced at Arnheim, who was 
watching her eagerly, with a smile of 
reassurance; and then turned an im- 
passive face to me. 

“Doctor Arnheim brought me a sin- 
gular story, Monsieur Provost. As, ex- 
cept to myself, you are known to scarce- 
ly any of us, and even to them only 
very slightly indeed, he was inclined to 
be misled by the strange resemblance 
yot? bear to the enemy of our cause, 
the Englishman Guy Pershore, who has 
paid for his enmity with his life. That 
is the reason why you have been 


brought here so unceremoniously. You 
have but to ask him, and he will, I 
know, offer you an ample apology." 

It was very clever. It put me in 
possession of the facts, and at the same 
time left me to declare the truth if I 
dared. I turned to him. 

“Well, Doctor Arnheim?” I said. 

“You are quite sure?" he asked. 

She frowned, and her nostrils dilated 
slightly in anger as she glanced at him. 

"I am not sure that I understand 
that question, Doctor Arnheim. Once 
before I had occasion to speak to you 
on the subject of your doubts of Mon- 
sieur Provost, remember.” 

“T will find means to deal with this 
gentleman later on,” I said. 

“T will have no quarreling, Monsieur 
Provost,” she returned sharply. “You 


. must bear in mind that the doctor has 


our cause at heart to the full as ear- 
nestly as you can have. His doubt was 
quite excusable. If you had been the 
Englishman, you would have had to 
answer for the death of our comrade 
and follower. You will give him the 
assurance he asks, if you please.” 

There was no help for it, so I made 
the avowal. 

“Of course I am Gerard Provost,” I 
declared hotly. “And he shall answer 
to me for this.” 

“Doctor!” said Stephanie. 

“T am satisfied, Monsieur Provost. 
I apologize to you for my mistake, and 
for all that has occurred in conse- 
quence," he replied, and offered me his 
hand. 

“T don't want your hand, and won't 
take it." 

“Monsieur Provost, 
Stephanie. 

“That makes. no difference to me. 
This is a personal matter, and concerns 
us two alone.” Take the fellow's hand 
I would not. With a shrug he turned 
away. 

An awkward pause followed, broken 
by Stephanie. “You have the papers 
from Belgrade, monsieur?" 

I emptied the wallet and gave her the 
contents. 

“T have to question Monsieur Pro- 
vost privately, doctor. Let the prince 


I insist," said 


$ 
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know now, and ask him to come to me.” 
With that the three men left the room. 

As soon as we were alone Stephanie 
laid down the papers and looked at 
me. 

“Can I go now?” I asked. 

“T have just risked everything to save 
your life. Is that your answer? Where 
would you go, to whom, and to say 
what ?” 

“Can I go?" I repeated. “Or am I 
a prisoner still?” 

“Seeing that I have just freed Ger- 
ard Provost, that is sd 

“An end to this pretense. You know 
me well enough,” I broke in impatient- 


y. 

“T know you to be Gerard Provost." 
I waved my hand in protest, but she 
took no notice of the gesture. “But of 
course if you prove me to be mistaken, 
you leave me only one alternative. I 
must let my friends know of that mis- 
take. If you were Guy Pershore—the 
man whose death stands as a glorious 
credit to you as one of us—then you 
would have to answer for the death of 
Provost, for your possession of these 
papers, and for your knowledge of all 
our plans." 

"But you know the truth perfectly 
well." 


“I do not dare to know more than ' 


that you are Gerard Provost. You have 
read these papers, of course?" 

“Ves.” 

She lifted her brows and shrugged 
her shoulders. “Then how would you 
act were you in my place?” 

"What are you going to do?" I 
asked, after a pause. 

"I will do my utmost to save your 
life, but; you must not make it impos- 
sible. . You cannot go free from here 
as Guy Pershore; you must be content, 
for the time at least, to be known as 
Provost, our follower; and you must 
pledge me your sacred word. of honor 
not to reveal a syllable of what you 
have learned from these." 

-“T am to be one of your spies, you 
mean?” : 

“He was little else, it is true; spy 
and messenger, but trusted. You will 
have a different part. I have great in- 


fluence, and you will be known to have 
my confidence. I can save you from the 
desperate men among us in no other 
way. Besides, if you were to be free - 
to carry this news to your chief, the 
lives of hundreds of others would be 
jeopardized. No. That door of es- 
cape for you is close shut and double- 
barred,” she cried vehemently. 

“You threaten my life, you mean?" 
I returned bluntly and moodily. 

“Ts that fair? Did I not risk every- 
thing to warn you, and you laughed at 
my warning? Have I brought about 
this present position? Did I bring you 
here? Have I not just acted and 
spoken this lie to save your life, be- 
traying all these who trust me? Did 
I not leave it open to you to declare 
yourself? Hate me if you will, and 
scorn me; but be at least honest. And 
it is not honest to use my words to es- 
cape an avowal before the rest, and 
now that we are alone to look to me to 
let you go, that you may carry the news 
you have gained to our enemies.” 

“What are your terms, then?” 

She paused and dallied with the pa- 
pers before her, then looked me full in 
the face as she answered slowly: “I 
have no terms. You have created the 
position, and must do as you will. You 
are either Guy Pershore or Gerard 
Provost. You cannot be both. You 
are free to choose, but the choice must 
be final.” , ; 

“Plainer, please.” 

“Tf you are Guy Pershore you will 
have to answer for the death of Pro- 
vost. If you become Gerard Provost, 
then Guy Pershore is dead. You know 
how it has been arranged to account 
for his death. The cause of death will 
be formally certified, the funeral will 
take place, and all suspicion of the man- 
ner of his death will be buried with him 
as completely as all knowledge of his 
real identity. You will never again be 
other than Gerard Provost." 

“Tt is maddening, devilish!” I cried, 
beating impotently against the net 
which held me hopelessly in her power. 

“Why did you kill the man?” she 
asked suddenly. 


“I kill him! I had no more to do 
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with his death than a child unborn. I 
found him dead in my rooms on my 
return there.” 

She dropped her eyes on the table. 
"It is at least a strange coincidence,” 
she said significantly. She did.not be- 
lieve my protest. “You had quarreled 
often?” 

I laughed in sheer bitterness. 
at once you don't believe me" 

“What I believe is of no avail. Be- 
fore Arnheim and the others you ac- 
cepted the-responsibility for his death. 
You were in possession of his papers. 
Your hands were stained with his blood. 
If you are innocent, how can you clear 
yourself—I mean in the judgment of 
others ?" 

I began to pace the room a prey to 
overwhelming agitation. Every word 
she spoke in cold deliberate tones went 
right home. It was the verdict every 
one would give upon the facts. "I can- 
not clear myself," I groaned. “I know 
it. I cannot. To try and face it now 
would mean conviction. You have me 
fast bound in your toils, and may well 
gloat over your triumph.” 

“I am as far as the poles are asunder 
from gloating over you, Guy. If I can 
help you, I will. Surely, surely, I have 
proved that,” she cried, with a passing 
wave of excitement. “But this is as 
much to me as to you; to my life as to 
yours. And time is pressing. You 
must decide. Will you pledge your 
honor not to reveal your identity and 
what you have learned?” 

I hesitated, and then agreed. I had 


“Say 


no option. “‘Yes. I pledge my honor.” 


“And the rest. 
shore or Provost?” 

“Can’t you see all that it means to 
me? I must have time to think.” 

“Tt is not in my power to grant it. 
Prince Lepova will come any moment, 
and I must say you are Provost or that 
I have been mistaken.” 

“T can go before he comes.” 

“Ves, if you tell me in what char- 
acter you go." 

"I will go," I cried, resolving like a 
coward on flight. 

“Tt will not help you to try. Noth- 
ing can save you unless you join us." 


Are you Guy Per- 
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"T will go," I repeated, and was hur- 
rying to the door, when it was opened 
by a tall, slight, distinguished-looking 
man of some forty years of age, with 
a thin, strong, saturnine face, and a 
pair of the blackest and most piercing 

eyes. 

“Ah, your pardon, monsieur,” he said 
courteously, his singular eyes express- 
ing considerable astonishment at my 
ruffled, agitated looks. “Monsieur Pro- 
vost, doubtless ?” 

I drew myself up and returned his 
look in silence. 

“Monsieur,” said Stephanie, rising, 
“Prince Lepova spoke to you. You 
must decide now, if you please.” 

The prince came into the room and 
closed the door behind him. 

“They told me you wished to speak 
to me, baroness.” His looks from one 
to the other of us showed his percep- 
tion of an undercurrent between us 
which he did not understand. 

“Tt was to hear this gentleman’s de- 
cision, prince.” 

“A decision of Monsieur 7 He 
paused, and turned to me, with sus- 
picion as well as perplexity in his eyes. 

I drew a deep breath and clenched 
my hands in the strain of that moment 
of fateful decision, and my voice was 
husky with emotion. 

“Gerard Provost, 
Prince.” 

My emotion mystified him. 

“Of course. I was told you were 
here. And the decision—what is that?” 

Stephanie came to my rescue. 

“There is a little more under the 
surface than we can explain for the 
moment, prince,” said she, contriving 
to imply in a smile that there was some 
personal understanding between her and 
myself which was for the time a se- 
cret. . “Before he went on this journey, 
something passed between us involving 
a great change in Monsieur Provost’s 
position among us. He did not wish 
the matter mentioned yet; I, on the 
other hand, wished to let you be the 
first to hear of it. He was hurrying 
away as you entered, and so I think it 
may better be deferred. It will be 
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enough if I say that Monsieur Provost 
has now my entire confidence, prince.” 

What did she mean? Was it just an 
excuse to meet the momentary diffi- 
culty? Or had she some subtler pur- 
pose? The prince took the latter view. 

“Your confidence, madame, is some- 
thing we may all strive to deserve. Al- 
low me to congratulate you, Monsieur 
Provost.” And he held out his hand. 

I took his hand, without meeting his 
eyes, and mumbléd my thanks. 

"You are wearied, monsieur ?" 

"He has not slept for two nights, 
prince," said Stephanie, making up her 
story with smiling glibness to cover my 
embarrassment. “We can well pardon 
his somewhat disordered looks. After 
his last great services to your cause, 
you will have no firmer or more faith- 
ful adherent than Monsieur Provost. 
His whole interests in life are now 
wrapped up in the cause." 

He acknowledged this with another 
bow, and then asked to see the papers. 
She handed them to him, and he read 
them greedily and with an occasional 
exclamation of surprise and pleasure. 

Stephanie pretended to occupy herself 
with other papers, and I sat watching 
them both furtively. The die was cast; 
Tt had chosen my course, and I had 
saved my life for the time; but I was 
weighted by a sense of shame and 
wretchedness, oppressed, beaten down, 
overwhelmed by the calamity that had 
fallen upon me. I was unable to think, 
and so dazed that the whole terrible 
scene appeared to have no more actu- 
ality than an appalling nightmare. 

"You have indeed done well, Mon- 
sieur Provost,” exclaimed the prince, 
at length. 
then to bring them safely to us. Per- 
mit me to echo madame's expression of 
confidence. There are those among us 
who have doubted you, I know; but 
these, and your deed of to-night, will 
silence every one—in my hearing, at 
least." 

I had sunk low, indeed, when I could 
hear this open reference to my sup- 
posed commission of murder, and yet 
utter no protest. But I was conscious 
of no feeling now. save a maddening 


"First to get all these, and 


desire to get away and be alone to 
think; to face things by myself, and 
seek some ease for the burning torture 
of my humiliation. But there were still 
deeper stabs to be endured. 

Stephanie looked up from her pa- 
pers and smiled. 

“Ah, prince, the reason for those past 
doubts of Monsieur Provost is in large 
part the cause of his present success. 
So far this has been known only to 
myself; but you should know it now. 
Monsieur Provost has often successful- 
ly personated Mr. Pershore, even in 
Belgrade. Have you not been taken 
for him generally, monsieur ?" 

"Yes," I said, thinking she merely 
wished to rivet indissolubly my chains. 

But her motive was to be made clear 
later. 

“Tt was in that character I first knew 
him, prince. He rendered a great serv- 
ice to our cause in a way that instantly 
won my confidence and regard. You 
know that I can read men.’ 

He bowed and spread out his hands. 

"Your shrewdness'has been amply 
justified in this case, baroness," he re- 
plied, touching the papers. 

“I wish him to enjoy your confi- 
dence equally and that of the princess." 

“Monsieur Provost can rest absolute- 
ly assured." 

“I am very weary,” I broke in, sick 
to death of the scene. 

“Do you not think the princess should 
have an opportunity of thanking iper- 
sonally one who has rendered her such 
conspicuous service?" 

I tried to catch her eye with a pro- 
test, but she avoided me. 

The prince rose. 

*She is close at hand. I will ask her 
to come here." 

“You might have spared me this last 
humiliation," I cried indignantly, when 
he had gone out. 

“It is no humiliation, and it is reces- 
sary. You must know whom it is you 
serve, and whom you will ruin if you 
attempt to break away from us.” 

I leaned my head on my hands and 
groaned: “Oh, God!" 

“Don’t give way, Guy. Listen! I 
swear to you that I will cause the 
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strictest inquiry to be made into the cir- 
cumstances of Provost’s death, and if 
you keep faith with us, you shall be 
cleared from suspicion of having caused 
it. I swear that.” 

“Tt is too late," I murmured, with a 
deep sigh. 

“Tf you had only had faith in my 
warning and fled, all this would have 
been avoided. Do try to believe now 
that I have no wish except to be your 
friend.” 

“Friendship!” I echoed. “What is 
that but a part of all this grim mock- 
ery?” 
“My acts shall make you unsay that, 
and—my love, Guy," she declared ear- 
nestly. 

“For Heaven’s sake, spare me any 
such added shame as that implies." 

She winced at this, but did not re- 
ply. Presently she said, as the door 
opened : 

"Here is the princess." 

I rose, and a cry of astonishment 
escaped my lips. 

It was Normia! 

At my cry she looked up. She went 
as pale as death when she recognized 
me, and pressed her hand to her fore- 
head. 

Being alone, I did not realize that she 
could be the princess, and I went to- 
ward her with hands outstretched. 

But she shrank from me; doubt and 
infinite trouble in her eyes, while her 
look of fear as she glanced at Ste- 
phanie made my heart bleed for her. 

Then the prince followed, and stared 
from one to the other of us in quick 
suspicion and mounting anger. 

Stephanie broke the silence. 


"Princess Normia is Prince Lepova’s : 


promised wife," she said, in a clear, 
unruffled tone. Then to the prince: 
“This gentleman once saved Normia 
Írom a great danger, prince—saved her 
life, probably. But she believed him 
then to be Mr. Pershore, the English- 
man, who has just died. That was the 
service I referred to a minute since. 
Will you present him now in his real 
name?” 

In a flash I realized the full infernal 
cunning of the stroke, and that I was 


` 


branded as a scoundrel and a murderer 
in Normia’s eyes. 

A hot, passionate protest rushed to 
my lips. But I dared not utter it. I 
was too fast in the toils. To tell/the 
truth was to court inevitable death. 
The only possible means of yet saving 
Normia from the ruin that I now saw 
threatening her was by. tacit compliance 
in this horrible lie. 

With a moan of anguish I hung my. 
head in very shame as the prince was 
uttering the formal words of presenta- 
tion.. 

Then Normia’s voice roused me, and 
I looked up. 

“What is your name, monsieur ?" she 
asked, her eyes full on mine, with a 
wistful, eager light in them, as if—or 
so it seemed to me—she would only 
accept my condemnation from myself. 

I hesitated, and the other two looked 
searchingly at me. 

There was no escape. The cup of 
bitterness must be drained to the dregs. 

“Gerard Provost, princess," I stam- 
mered, my voice low and unsteady. 
"Always, I trust, your devoted serv- 


For an instant she gazed at me, as 
if she would not believe even my own 
words against myself. Then, with a 
start, she drew herself up, bowed cold- 
ly, and, placing her hand on the prince's 
arm, left the room. 

I understood. She had passed out of 


` my life forever. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A LIVING LIE. 


Of the events of the week following 
my cousin's death I have little recol- 
lection beyond a blurred sense of night- 
mare horror and sickening anguish of 
mind. I know that I must have been 
close to the border-line of insanity ; and 
that I did not destroy myself was due 
to nothing but the thought that by liv- 
ing I might yet be able to help Nor- 
mia. 

That even that prevented me has al- 
ways been a source of marvel to me. 

I remained all the time in my rooms, 
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Provost's rooms, of course, to which I 
had been directed by Stephanie. I was 
utterly and abjectly forlorn. I touched 
scarcely any food, but spent hour after 
hour, day after day, brooding incessant- 
ly upon the fate which had befallen 
me, and lamenting with the bitterest 
self-reproach the crass blundering 
which had wrecked my life. 

Everything I cared for in life was 
gone, nor was there the slightest hope 
of ever regaining it. The arrangements 
for accounting for my death were car- 
ried out. A supposed operation for ap- 
pendicitis was performed by Doctor 
Arnheim, and it was given out that I 
had not rallied from the anesthetic, and 
after my funeral had taken place the 
full account of my death appeared in 
the newspapers. 

I read the accounts myself, pored 
over them, indeed, with a sort of grue- 
some fascination, and read other para- 
graphs about my career—eulogistic ref- 
erences to my services to the govern- 
ment of Servia, together with more or 
less eloquent regrets that so promising 
a life had been cut short by the hand 
of death. 

Guy Pershore was dead, and it was 
Gerard Provost, the spy, the scoundrel, 
the wastrel vagabond, that read of his 
death. Doomed to a life of infamy, lies, 
and bondage, I read and reread the 
story of my merits and promise, mad- 
dened by its irony and suffocated by 
its shame. 

A dozen times a day the revolver- 
barrel was pressed to my head. My 
life hung on the whim of the moment, 
and the trigger would have been pulled 
and the thing ended but for the thought 
of Normia. 

I abandoned all hope of ever clearing 
myself from the charge of murder. I 
could only do that by finding the real 
assassin, and, although I had one clue 
—the dagger with which the deed had 
been done—there was not one chance in 
a thousand that I could find its owner. 

I was chilled and appalled by the 
sheer impossibility, and resolved to sick- 
en myself no longer with cheating 
hopes. And with the abandonment of 
hope, I began to grow calmer. I ceased 


to think of the futility of struggling 
and to be impotently angered by it. 
Resignation to the inevitable took its 
place, and I surrendered myself to face 
death as a certainty. 

I fevered myself no longer by the 
maddening alternations between hope 
and despair. It was not a question 
whether I could escape, but only when 
I would die Continue to live as Ger- 
ard Provost I would not. Every in- 
stinct of my nature rebelled. I should 
be a paltry scoundrel, a sham, a cow- 
ard, a living lie; and the shame of the 
thought heated my blood like a fever. 

'The one consideration was whether, 
by playing the part for a few days, I 
could help to free Normia from the 
danger that threatened her. I could en- 
dure the shame for such a purpose, 
and I began at last to consider what 
steps I could take. 

But for two days after I had first en- 
tertained the thought I shrank from it 
like a scared child, for one reason, that 
I should have to meet other people in 
the character of Provost. I shrank 
from the actual contact with others with 
an abhorrence and dread it is impossible 
to describe. 

I had shunned even the woman who 
brought my food and cleaned my rooms. 
I sat with the door locked, and would 
not let her enter the room where I was. 
Letters and messages came from Ste- 
phanie, but the letters I tore up un- 
read, and the messages I would not 
even suffer to be repeated through the 
locked door. My meals were only 
brought in when I had retired to the 
inner room. 

Stephanie herself came twice during | 
the week, but I would not give a sign 
that I was even alive, until they knocked 
violently, declaring they would break 
in the door. Then, with a fierce oath, 
I swore that I would put a bullet into 
the head of any one who tried to break 
in upon my privacy. 

In a word, I was all the time on the 
border-line of insanity, and I should 
have crossed it, or killed myself, but 
for the reason I have stated. 

Stephanie's second visit was on the 
last day of that condition of mental 
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torpor, and it was only a small thing 
that really roused me. 

I had been standing at the window 
watching the people in the street and 
wondering when, if ever, I should 
gather courage to go out among them, 
and feeling that each one who passed 
had the thought in his mind that shrink- 
ing from sight behind the curtain of 
my window was a murderer; and as I 
turned away my eye fell on the wallet 
in which the papers had been brought 
from Belgrade. 

In an impotent paroxysm of rage I 
seized it and began to tear it to pieces. 
I was beside myself with insensate, ir- 
responsible fury, and tore at it as 
though it were indeed the cause of all 
my trouble. 

Then between the outer leather and 
the lining I caught sight of a white pa- 
per, and wrenching the lining away I 
saw on the paper the word: “Nor- 
mia.” > 

No other word; but folded inside 
were notes for a considerable sum. 

I laid both paper and notes on the 
table and stared at them, with hands 
pressed to my head as I sought to force 
my poor, trouble-crazed wits to think 
out the meaning of it. 

I have often smiled in self-pity at the 
tremendous mental effort it cost me to 
draw the simple and obvious conclusion 
that Normia must have given Provost 
a secret mission to Belgrade, and that 
this was the answer to it. 

But I could not attempt to solve the 
other questions suggested by the dis- 
covery—how there could have been a 
secret understanding between them; 
how she could have entrusted such a 
thing to him, seeing that she had never 
seen him; what her message to Bel- 
grade could have been, and what so ex- 
traordinary a reply meant. All I un- 
derstood then was that she must be in 
need of this message and money, and 
that I would. do my utmost to get both 
to her without delay. 

Here was something to do, and it 
constituted just that impetus to action 
which I needed. For the first time in 
all those black days of horror a definite 
purpose was formed, an actual and prac- 


tical step was forced upon me by which 
I could help Normia. 

With the thought of preparing my- 
self to go to her, I went into the bed- 
room and looked into the mirror. I 
was a sorry object, indeed. I had not 
even washed myself in all that. week. 
My beard had sprouted, my hair was 
matted and tousled, my face drawn 
and lined, my eyes sunken and shining 
with an unnatural light. In that one 
week my face had become that of an 
old man. 

The change had one good result, I 
thought, with a bitter smile. No one 
would recognize in such a scarecrow 
the somewhat dandified Guy Pershore. 
Nor would any one be looking to find 
differences between me and Provost. 

But the thought that I had found 
something which I could do for Nor- 
mia roused me. I bathed and dressed 
myself carefully, and then, not without 
a tremor of nervousness, Í summoned 
the woman of the house. 

She started and began to tremble 
violently at sight of me. 

“Lord, how you are changed, sir!” 
she exclaimed. 

“T have been very ill, my good 
woman, but am better,’ I answered 
very quietly. “Bring me some food 
and wine.” 

“You look so ill; mayn’t I fetch a 
doctor ?” 

“No, thank. you. I am quite myself 
once more. Tell me who has been for 
me in the past week.” 

“Only two have given their names. 
A Doctor Arnheim, who said he called 
at the request of Baroness Dolgoroff ; 
and a Herr Andreas Vosbach. A lady 
called with the doctor yesterday, when 
they tried to get you to see them. And 
there was a young woman, like a Greek 
she seemed to me, who said she had 
heard that you were dead, sir.” 

“T am a long way from dead, now; 
but I was very near it more than once. 
But bring me the food, and I will show 
you by eating it that I am very much 
alive.” 

I was suddenly conscious of a rav- 
enous hunger, but I was prudent enough 
to eat and drink sparingly and slowly. 
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Feeling much refreshed, I went out as 
soon as it was dusk to buy myself some 
clothes and get rid of the distressing 
feeling that I must shrink from my fel- 
low creatures. 

For an hour or more I walked about 
the streets, gradually. shaking off the 
strangeness and conquering the intoler- 
able impression that every one who 
looked at me was associating me with 
that gruesome deed in my rooms. 

Putting constraint upon myself, I en- 
tered a restaurant at last, and sat smo- 
king over a mug of beer, watching the 
smiling faces, listening to the sallies 
and loud laughter, with a curious sense 
of detachment and isolation. It made 
me melancholy. I envied the laugh- 
ers, even while I wondered how they 
could laugh. 

But I forced myself to remain until 
the feeling began to wear away, and at 
last I even smiled myself at a jest 
which I overheard from a table close 


I beckoned a waiter, intending to 
leave, when from a group behind me I 
heard a name which I remembered. 

“Trust Andreas Vosbach for that,” 
was said, with a chuckle. 

It was the name the woman had men- 
tioned as that of one of my callers, and 
instead of leaving, I ordered another 
mug of beer, and sat on to listen. 

They were discussing some little inci- 
dent in which a girl was concerned, 
and this Andreas Vosbach was talking 
boastfully of what he had done. He 
impressed me very unfavorably. 

They sat long, but as I could not 
leave without passing their table and 
so risking recognition by the fellow, I 
stayed. When they broke up, and I 
thought they had all gone, I rose. One 
man remained alone at the table, and 
when he saw me his eyes lighted with 
a look of slow recognition and surprise, 
and he rose and came to me. 

“What the devil! Provost! Is it 
really you? Why, they told me at your 
rooms you were dying, or something. 
And you look it, too." 

“T have been ill; unnerved and al- 
most out of my mind." 

He seized my hand and pressed it, 


and, with a glance around to make sure 
that no one could hear, he whispered: 

"I know the reason. We did not 
believe you had the courage. It will 
make you with them. They will be 
careful in the future how they jeer at 
you." 

He referred, of course, to the assassi- 
nation. “I shall take my own line,” I 
answered equivocally. 

"Can we go to your rooms? 
can't talk here," 
sented. 

During the walk I observed that he 
looked constantly at me, as if noticing 
my walk, carriage, manner, and general 
appearance. Something about me per- 
plexed him. 

"Why did you grow your beard?" 
he asked presently. 

"Belgrade. The Englishman Per- 
shore had one.” 

“T never saw him,” he said, less truly 
than he thought. “Youve got new 
clothes.” 

“T got some ugly stains on the oth- 
ers." It proved an effective reply. He 
gave a little shudder as he shot a fur- 
tive glance at me, and said no more 
until we were in my rooms and my hat 
was off. 

"Heavens, but you are altered, Pro- 
vost! Not like the same man," he 
cried. 

“T am not the same man, Vosbach,” 
I answered, with a slow smile. “I shall 
never be the same man again; at least 
I shall never again be the man you and 
others have known. . There is a new 
Gerard Provost, and I have shed for 
good and all the character as you saw 
me play it." j ; 

I spoke so earnestly and fixed him 
with such a deliberate stare that he 
was obviously impressed. He was a 
full-fleshed, flabby-featured sort of, fel- 
low, and his telltale face was easy t5 
read. 

"What do you mean about playing 
the character ?" 

“That the man you have known was 
not the real Provost, no more than one 
of the parts I-have had to play in my 
career as spy. But I have come to my 
own now." 


We 
he said, and I as- 
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“I have certainly never seen you in 
this mood before,” he muttered uneasily. 

“You will see it often in the future. 
This deed of mine has made me throw 
off the old part of coward, and you 
fellows will have to take me as I am 
now, or there will be some quarreling. 
And now to business.” I deemed it 
best to appear to take the lead in 
whatever he had come to talk about; 
although, of course, I had not the 
ghost of an idea what it was. 

"Its an infernally rum change in a 
man,” he murmured, as he threw him- 
self back in his chair and stared at me. 

“That’s enough about myself. I tell 
you-I have been devilishly near losing 
my wits, and I don’t care about the 
subject.” 

“All right, only it takes some get- 
ting accustomed to.” 

“Then you’d better hold your tongue 
until you are accustomed to it.” 

He was inclined to resent this, and 
sat up quickly and looked at me, but 
thought better of it, and, with an un- 
easy laugh, lapsed into silence for some 
moments. Then he asked, in a nervous, 
tentative manner: “Does the change 
mean that you don’t intend to go on 
with us, Provost?” 

“Tn what?" 

“About the princess.” 

_I pricked up my ears. “I am the 
same as ever in regard to that,” I said. 

“T am glad,” he exclaimed, with an 
air of relief. “Only when you did not 
come to Grundelhof’s to the meeting 
and wouldn't let me see you when I 
came here, I couldn't understand. But 
I see now. What news have. you 
brought from Belgrade? We thought 
it was all right because Catarina says 
that Alexandrov is back in Vienna. 
Will the money be all right ?" 

“Yes, that’s “quite certain," I an- 
swered, at random. It was all jargon to 
me. "What have you done in my ab- 
sence ?" 

He laughed. “What could we do, 
man? Particularly as Catarina has 
been sent away from the" Black House. 
I suppose you know that?” 

I was quite at sea, and let the ques- 


tion pass with a slow smile of indiffer- 
ence, and a wave of the hand. 

“Did you bring the money ?” he asked 
next. 

“Little or none; it’s to follow in a 
day or so. You can take it from me 
that it will be paid to the last coin.” 

“Good. Then there’s nothing to do 
but settle the actual plan of carrying 
her off. Are you still resolved to have 
nothing to do with the actual abduc- 
tion ?" 

"It will depend on the plan. 
you any new one?" 

"Yes, I thought of one," he replied 
eagerly. “They guard her like a lynx 
at the Black House, and now that Cat- 
arina is no longer there we might have 
to wait a devil of a time for a chance. 
My idea is to choose some night when 
there's a ball on, and let one of us get 
a dance with her and lead her out to 
where Alexandrov would be waiting. 
He'd do the rest." 

"Not a bad plan, Vosbach. What 
say the others?" 

"[ can't understand Grundelhof. He 
and Baumstein suspect you of going 
back on us, for one thing, and for an- 
other he hinted the other night that 
you had only been brought into the 
thing because of your influence with 
Catarina. They seem to have taken 
me in order to get you; and you, be- 
cause Catarina might make it easy to 
get the princess. Of course they daren't 
throw us over openly, because we know 
too much. But Grundelhof's a brute." 

“I sha'n't let him fool me," I said 
sternly, wondering who he was. 

But my companion only laughed. 
“It’s all right to talk big, but he could 
eat the two of us. I wouldn't tackle 
him alone for a fortune." 

“Well, we shall see. 
going to send you off. 
crazy for want of sleep." 

“You'll come to the next meeting, all 
right?" he asked as he rose. I nodded, 
and at the door he turned, and, with a 
leer, asked: “By the way, what are 
you going to do about Catarina ?" 

“Nothing.” 

He shrugged his fat shoulders, and 
the leer broadened to a grin. “If she'll 


Have 


And now I’m 
Im simply 
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let you, you mean. She’s a Greek, don’t 
forget, and you used to be frightened 
enough of her. She mayn’t accept the 
change in you as easily as the rest of 
ise 

“T can manage my own affairs, Vos- 
bach. Good night.” 

He gave a long, curious stare as he 
bade me good night, and with a mysti- 
fied shake of the head, went away. 

I was glad enough that I had let him 
come home with me and talk. The fact 
that [ had been able to pass myself off 
with him as Provost was an earnest of 
success with others. He must have 
known Provost pretty well; and no 
doubt the change in my appearance had 
seemed to him possible as the result 
of my illness. But it was clear that 
Stephanie did not know all the people 
who knew Provost, any more than she 
knew the undercurrents of intrigue 
among them. 

The thought that I should be en- 
gaged in a plot to carry off Normia in 
the interests of somebody in Belgrade 
made me smile. But it was, never- 
theless, almost providential under the 
circumstances, as it would enable me 
to thwart it. But it made it more im- 
portant than ever that I should get a 
chance of talking to her and putting her 

on her guard. 

' There was, however, one fresh dan- 
ger ahead now, this Greek girl Cata- 
rina, whoever she was. I might im- 
pose on the other men as I had imposed 
on this fellow, but if Provost had been 
making love to her, she would know 
the trick the instant her eyes fell on 
me. And the discovery would lead to 
Heaven knew what complications. She 
was in touch with some of the men 
who believed that I had committed the 
murder, and they would tell her of the 
strange likeness, and she would cer- 
tainly debit me with the murder of the 
man she loved. 

What a Greek girl, mad with rage 
against the man who had slain her 
lover, would do I could only leave to 
my imagination. But the resulting 
thoughts were not cheering. 

What I had to secure was that the 
complication should not arise before 


I had had time to make my effort on 
Normia’s behalf. After that, the del- 
uge. 

In that mood I went off to bed and 
slept as I had not slept the whole week. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE HAND OF AN ENEMY. 


The following morning found me 
much clearer in mind and stronger in 
body. I had now a definite purpose in 
view, and had decided finally upon my 
own course so far as my future was 
concerned. 

It was a bright, bracing morning, 
brilliant with sunshine, just such a 
morning as makes life seem best worth 
living; and hitherto I had always been 
one to rejoice in the sheer glory of the 
gift of life. 

But between my old and my present 
self there was now a deep, impassable 
gult. Life to be enjoyed must be hon- 
orable, and for Gerard Provost, the 
spy, honor was impossible. Such a life 
I could not and would not endure. 
Death would be infinitely preferable. 

There was still one good thing I 
could accomplish by living—I could 
save the woman I loved from those 
who were seeking her ruin. I would 
live for- that, and for that only. And 
as soon as that was accomplished I 
would put an end to my life. 

I rose with that resolve fixed unal- 
terably in my mind. Thus at a stroke 
the whole perspective of life was 
changed. 

I was as a man under sentence of 
death. For the while I was reprieved; 
but the reprieve lasted only until I suc- 
ceeded in my one object. Only the date 
of death remained to be settled. 

Strangely enough, the fact did-not 
in the least depress me. I was never 
one to rail against fate; and the al- 
ternative—to live the life of a scoun- 
drel—was so abhorrent, so infinitely 
vile a thing in my eyes, that death be- 
came the gate of release. Every hour 
I lived as Provost would be an hour 
of shame. 

I schooled myself sedulously to take 
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this view—to look on death as honor- 
able, and on life as the reverse. It per- 
meated every thought, and must be at 
the back of every action. 

I was as a man apart from my fel- 
low creatures. The ordinary purposes, 
motives, and inspiration, of average 
men, were no longer of the least ac- 
count to me. And what they would 
regard as dangers would no longer 
touch me in the slightest. 

I did not underestimate the perils 
of my hazardous position. But the 
man under sentence of death, and pre- 
pared to welcome it at whatever hour 
it might come and whatever form it 
might take, has but little to ruffle his 
nerves. My only fear now was lest 
death should come before I had accom- 
plished my purpose. 

In this respect, the action of the girl 
Catarina became all-important; and I 
found a letter from her that morning. 
It was temperately worded, but under 
the surface it was easy to read a sirong 
will. She reproached me for not having 
been to her since my return; asked 
why I had refused to see her when she 
had been to my rooms; told me that she 
had left the Black House and was liv- 
ing with her mother; and wound up 
with a demand to know when I in- 
tended to keep the pledge I had so often 
given her. 

She gave no address, so I presumed 
that Provost had known where the 
mother lived. It was a profoundly un- 
pleasant episode altogether. The other 
embarrassments I had inherited from 
Provost were quite troublesome enough 
without this love entanglement; and as 
it was my one object to avoid meeting 
her, I destroyed the letter, and told the 
woman of the house to deny me to her 
should she make another attempt to 
see me. If she persisted in this, I 
could gain further time by a change of 
lodgings. 

In the meantime I had other affairs 
to consider. In the first place, there 
was the consideration of how I was to 
play the part for which I had been cast 
so unwillingly. I had told Vosbach 
overnight that thé deed I was supposed 
to have committed had changed me; 


and my illness would lend color to that. 
A man whose nerves are believed to 
have broken down could readily get 
others to believe him a little insane. I 
had seen the thought in Vosbach’s eyes 
more than once during my assumption 
of swagger, and I resolved to act with 
enough eccentricity to promote such a 
belief in others. 

I had a chance that morning of try- 
ing the effect of such a course. I was 
preparing to start for the Black House 
with the object of ascertaining how to 
get word with Normia, when the 
woman of the house told me that Doc- 
tor Arnheim wished to see me. I had 
him up at once. 

My attitude toward him, as toward 
so much else, had changed as the re- 
sult of my new resolve. It had become 
impersonal. He was but one of the 
many tools I must use in the prosecu- 
tion of my purpose. So I offered him 
my hand. 

He was surprised, having evidently 
been in doubt as to the reception he 
would get. 

“You are better, then?” he said. 

"I am almost myself. My nerves 
broke down." 

“You should have let me see you.” 

“T should probably have killed you. 
I was on the verge of insanity, and had 
the homicidal instinct strongly. This 
thing was scarcely ever out of my 
hand." And I took my revolver from 
my pocket, and glinted at him out of 
the corner of my eye. 

He started uneasily. 

"You'd better be careful with that," 
he said hastily. 

I smiled. 

“Don’t be scared. ` I know how to use 
it Turn a trifle to one side, and I'll 
shave off the ends of your waxed mus- 
tache to a nicety," and I leveled it as if 
in readiness. The action suggested in- 
sanity to him. 

"T'd rather take your skill on trust," 
he exclaimed, with a nervous laugh, as 
he shrank back and put up his hand. 

“Ah! you have no right to have 
nerves," I said contemptuously, as I 
tossed the weapon down on the table. 
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“And now, what do you want with 
me?” 

“Baroness Dolgoroff wished me to 
see you. She is very anxious about 
you. After this assass ” He pulled 
up short, as I turned sharply on him. 
“After this visit of yours to Belgrade 
you stand pretty high in her favor.” 

“I should think I do," I replied 
beastfully. "And not in hers only. 
You have reason enough to be glad 
of that. But for her, you and I would 
have been playing with these things 
in earnest." I picked up the revolver 
again with a meaning smile. “PIL show 
you what sort of a chance you'd have 
had. See that photograph? I'll ampu- 
tate that left hand." Without appear- 
ing to take careful aim, I fired at a pho- 
tograph on the other side of the room, 
and then showed him that I had put 
the bullet exactly where I had said. 

He was profoundly uncomfortable. 

"A splendid shot," he muttered un- 
easily. “But there is no reason why we 
should quarrel, Provost. It was I who 
covered up the tracks of that business 
a week ago." 

“Tell me all about it," I exclaimed, 
with a laugh. 

He did so at considerable length, and 
I was careful to learn the names of all 
who were concerned in it. His man- 
ner of telling it and the references to 
his own risk suggested that he was very 
anxious to keep my good-will. 

I tossed him a word of praise some- 
what contemptuously. 

"You've done that infernal bit of 
villainy cleverly enough, doctor; but ff 
the truth ever comes out, you'll have to 
answer for your share in it." 

The words angered him. 

“Tf it comes to villainy "But 
my fingers closed round the revolver, 
and he stopped abruptly. 

“Doctor Arnheim, we'd better under- 
stand one another. I don’t allow any 
man to refer to any supposed acts of 
mine as villainy.” 

“You used the word yourself.” 

“T applied it to you. That makes all 
the difference. And if you choose to 
regard it as an insult, well ” And 
I shrugged my shoulders, having put 


all the contempt I could express into 
the words and manner. I acted the 
bully intentionally. I wished to make 
him afraid of me. He would talk to 
the rest. © 

As he believed that single-handed I 
had committed a cold-blooded murder, 
he regarded me as dangeroüs. His eyes 
dropped before mine, and he let the 
thing pass in silence. After a pause he 
said : 

“The baroness wishes to see you." 
And he rose. 

"Then we'll go there together at 
once." 


"I have an engagement. I am 
sorry." 
"It will have to wait, doctor. I wish 


you to accompany me. And as I stand 
so high in the baroness' favor, for the 
future you will please do as I wish." 

“You are very strange, Provost," he 
exclaimed, flushing. 

“Some people might call it mad; but 
you can call it what you like, and think 
it what you like. But you and others 
will find it easiest to do what I say 
without kicking. I have a method of- 
my own for kickers." And with that 
we started. 

I had another purpose beside a de- 
sire to swagger in making him accom- 
pany me. I was so ignorant of the 
ways of the Black House that I should 
not know where to go or what to do 
when I reached it. I needed him as a 
guide, therefore. 

When we reached the house I ob- 
served that a very strict watch was kept 
upon all who entered. The doctor was 
known, of course; but my name was - 
asked, the business which brought me, 
and the person whom I wished to see. 
All these details were, as I discovered 
afterward, entered in a carefully kept 
register. Nor was any one allowed to 
pass until he had been made free of 
the house by the order of Stephanie or 
Lepova. 

I chose to take umbrage at this, and 
used it to make a little demonstration. . 
I singled out the man who was in 
charge of the hall arrangements and 
picked a quarrel with him for some 
faults I affected to find. I followed 
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this up by publicly giving Arnheim 
such directions as would let those 
around understand that my authority 
was superior to his. 

“You lose no time in asserting your 
authority,” he said, nettled by the act. 

“Tt is my way,” I rapped back brusk- 
ly. , Those who don't like it can tell 


me. 

"A way that will make plenty of 
enemies, too," he retorted. 

“T came here to see the baroness, not 
to discuss my conduct.” -And I fell 
back a step that he might lead the way, 
for I did not know where to go, of 
- course. 

“Most of us wait here and send up 
to ask if she can receive us," he said 
dryly, stepping into a side room; "but 
perhaps you can dispense with that for- 
mality." 

“That is more to my liking," I re- 
plied. I instantly resolved to take his 
Jibe as earnest, and, putting my finger 
on the bell, held on until a servant came 
hurrying in. “Take me to the baron- 
ess’ rooms and announce me—Monsieur 
Provost." 

The servant was not more surprised 
than Arnheim, and stared at me as 
though I were a madman. 

“You have an appointment, 
. sieur ?" 

“You will soon have none here if 
you question me," I cried sternly and 
with a very angry frown. “Doctor 
Arnheim, I shall need you no more. 
Good day. Now, you, lead the way at 
once.” 

My manner frightened the fellow’s 
hesitation out of him, and he led me up 
the stairway to the room where I had 
seen Stephanie when at the house be- 
fore. Another servant was in the ante- 
room, and was for stopping me, al- 
though he admitted that his mistress 
was disengaged. 

I took a short cut to. my purpose, 
therefore. I shouldered both men out 
of my way, opened the door, and was 
walking in unannounced, when one of 
them ran up behind me and called out 
my name. 

He held the door open long enough 
to see that my welcome was very cor- 


mon- 


dial, and that Stephanie came toward 
me with both hands outstretched. I 
used the occasion to impress the men. 

"Don't forget yourself again," I said 
sternly, and stared at them until they 
shut the door. 

By this means I managed also to 
evade Stephanie's outstretched hands. 
She let them fall slowly with a sugges- 
tion of passing embarrassment and 
asked: “Is it really you, Guy?” 

"No, baroness. It is Monsieur Ger- 
ard Provost, a very different person 
from any one you have ever associated 
with me." 

She drew back a step, looked at me 
shrewdly, and her embarrassment 
passed in a laugh. “I see I must be 
careful with you," she replied, with 
mock seriousness. “You are theatrical, 
even in your entrance. Do you know 
that you are the only man of all about 
here who would have dared to force a 
way to me thus?” 

“The word has ceased to have much 
meaning for me," I replied, with a 
shrug. 

"A swashbuckling mood that, sure- 
ly; and not in the least natural to you." 

"Natural enough to Monsieur Pro- 
vost, believe me." 

She laughed and shook her head. 
“Oh, no, indeed. To tell the truth, he 
was rather a coward. But never mind 
the mood. I am so relieved to see you 
that the mood doesn’t matter. Only 
yesterday I was told at your house 


“Monsieur Provost’s house, remem- 
ber, please,” I interjected. 

“That you were still desperately ill. 
And you are really recovered? Oh, I 
cannot tell my delight.” 

“You may modify your delight when 
you learn what my recovery may mean 
to you.” 

“Oh, no. My delight on that account 
is not to be restrained. It is spontane- 
ous, right from my heart. You have 
not been out of my thoughts once the 
whole week. The suspense has nearly 
killed me.” She contrived to convey, 
more by her manner than in her words, 
that she refused to take seriously the 
attitude I assumed. 
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“Then, perhaps, you will tell me what 
steps you have taken in your zeal to 
clear the name I once bore from the 
charge of murder?” 

“How could I do anything without 
you?" she cried, as if reproaching my 
unreasonableness. "But every breath 
of suspicion has been removed from you 
publicly." 

“Arnheim told me. But do you pro- 
pose to unearth the truth, and if so, 
how ?" 

She did not reply immediately, but 
moved back to the table and stood 
fingering some papers thoughtfully. 
When she looked up again, her eyes 
showed that she had taken some fresh 
purpose. Then she smiled. *Why do 
you assume this stern, almost truculent 
manner with me? Of course it is only 
assumption. You see I know you, and 
am not in the least alarmed." 

“You have forced the part on me, I 
m the way I shall play it. That’s 
a a 

"And begin by forcing your way in 
here, destroying my authority with my 
servants and trampling on whatever 
orders were given to them ?" 

"Matters are too serious for me to 
care a straw for the etiquette with 
which you surround yourself. I go my 
own way." 

"A very bold and important Mon- 
sieur Provost, she laughed. “And 
when you entered I offered you my 
hand, and you refused it, under cover 
of rating the servant." 

“T do not choose to take the hand of 
an enemy." 

“Theatrical again!" she exclaimed, 
arching her brows, and then repeated 
my words with the exaggerated air of 
the heavy stage villain: “The hand of 
an enemy.” 

“You have the means of clearing my 
name. If you will not do it, shall I 
regard you as a friend?” 

She laughed again. “That is surely 
Guy Pershore for a moment.” I tossed 
up my hands, as if it were immaterial. 
“And how should I answer you, then? 
Should I throw myself into a pose and 
implore vou not to doubt me, and give 
off a string of impassioned vows of 


friendship? Or should I be common 
sense and commonplace, perhaps, and 
just tell you not to be so ridiculously 
dramatic ?” 

She spoke with an indulgent air, as if 
wishful to humor me, but all the time 
I could see that she was carefully con- 
sidering how to say what she had evi- 
dently resolved should be said. 

“Tt will be quite enough if you will 
simply answer. my question and say 
plainly whether you intend to clear my 
name." 

"You are not very difficult to read, 
Guy,” she said irrelevantly. “You did 
not come here to ask me that ques- ~ 
tion. You are not the man to go run- 
ning to any woman for help in what 
you can do yourself. Tell me first why 
have you come?” 

“To see Normia.” 

Her eyes snapped with sudden anger. 

“There is no Normia to you. To 
Gerard Provost she is the princess, the 
affianced wife of Prince Lepova.” 

“To see the Princess Normia, then.” 

“She knows you only as Gerard 
Provost, who once masqueraded as Guy 
Pershore—and she must never know 
the truth. There is only one person in 
the world who can be trusted with 
your secret. Your pledge to me pre- 
vents your telling it to her. You un- 
derstand that?" 

“T shall not break my pledge. 
see her without doing that.” 

“You shall see her—but only in my 
presence,” she declared, after a pause. 

“T see you trust me,” I sneered. 

“You need not try to wound me with 
sneers. I am the only person in the 
world who can be trusted with -your 
secret—until the truth is discovered; . 
and yet you will not even consider me 
a friend. Not even a friend! And I 
have given you my whole heart, and 
am the only one who can help you to 
clear your name! Do you think I do 
not find that hard ?" 

She was now intensely earnest, and 
spoke with much feeling. 

*Do you mean to do it?" 

“Yes. On my honor, yes, if I have 
to betray every follower of the cause— 
aye, even the very cause itself, and if 


I can 
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it costs me all I care for in life. And 
I can do it, Guy; I know I can.” She 
paused a second, and then, with the 
color mantling her cheeks and her eyes 
shining, she added: “But I will not 
stir so much as a finger until I am— 
your wife.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GERARD PROVOST, THE SWASH-BUCKLER. 


I think that Stephanie looked for a 
strong outburst of feeling from me in 
response to her startlingly frank dec- 
. laration, but I merely smiled, and 
asked: 

“Ts it not you who are theatrical 
now?" 

“No—unless it is theatrical to state 
the truth bluntly." 

"An unusual truth, at any rate." 

“I have not forgotten what passed in 
the old days at Belgrade," she said sig- 
nificantly. 

"It wil profit neither of us to re- 
member that." 

“Ah! but [ cannot forget." 

I shrugged my shoulders, and the 
gesture angered her. 

"Why should I?" she cried. “You 
made me love you then, and must be 
true to what you said. I was tied 
then. Iam íree now, and I claim your 
promises." 

"Be at least just to the man you 
have killed," I replied firmly. “We 
met, talked, danced, and laughed to- 
gether; we flirted, if you will; but in 
neither act nor word did I ever forget 
you were a married woman. If you 
will tell me of one, I will take up this 
challenge and make you my wife." 

“You made me love you, and I will 
not give you up," she insisted, and her 
eyes glowed as she bent them upon me. 
She was the absolute mistress of a hun- 
dred moods, and her present one was 
passion, intensely real or excellently 
simulated. 
q&''Can we not discuss this with a little 
less feeling?" I asked. 

She crossed to me with a low laugh, 
and laid her hand on my shoulder. 

“Am I so hateful to you, Guy ?" 


"I did not come prepared to propose 
marriage, baroness, and that's the truth. 
Nor do I think it would be anything of 
a success," I answered lightly. 

The tone jarred, and she frowned. 

“Did you come with a realization of 
how absolutely you are in my power, 
and how impossible it is for you to 
clear yourself without my help?” 

“You can give your help as a friend.” 

“And live to see another woman in 
your arms! It is not thus we women 
of the East love. Fate has given you 
to me, Guy.” 

I met her earnestness with a laugh. 

“In my present plight I’m only a low 
grade of lottery prize. You've no great 
reason to thank fate. Nor can I pre- 
tend to offer you any—any such feel- 
ing as you might desire. For the life 
of me Í can't see what you expect to 
gain." 

"Can't you? Ah, Guy!" and she 
smiled, looking, I am bound to con- 
fess, very happy and very radiant, su- 
premely handsome, and, in my eyes, 
supremely devilish. But then I de- 
tested her for the use she was making 
of her power over me. 

“Never mind the sentiment," I said 
bluntly. “You say you can and will 
clear my name if I will marry you. 
But if 1 decline?" 

“You cannot. I alone know your se- 
cret. If you broke with me you would 
have to answer to the rest. No power 
on earth could then save your life.” 

“You mean you would tell them?” 

For a second she flinched from this 
direct question ; then met it firmly. 

“Yes, I mean that. As there is noth- 
ing I will shrink from to clear your 
name when I share it, so there is noth- 
ing I would not do to revenge myself." 

"Forcible wooing, anyway," I said 
dryly. *And these others—your friends 
or followers, or whatever you call them 
—what will they say to your betrothal 
to.a low-down, rascally scamp and spy 
such as Gerard Provost?” 

"Do you think I care—I, who know 
the truth? Besides, for the present 
they will not be told. The needs of the 
cause demand secrecy for a while." 

“Explain, please." 
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“There is a ball here to-night; come 
to it, and you will see for yourself. A 
man of great influence is to be present, 
and he must not yet be estranged." 

I coughed suggestively. 

“T understand. You hold him by the 
ties of attraction, eh? You are a very 
beautiful woman, Stephanie, and he 
won't have much chance. Poor devil! 
Who is he?” 

“Baron Von Epstein," she replied, 
with a smile. I believe she liked my 
equivocal reference to her beauty. 

“A big fish to catch in the conspiracy 
net," I said. I knew of him well 
enough. “Then our little compact is 
to be a secret from everybody, eh?” 

“With one exception—Normia.” 

“And why Normia?” 

She threw her head 
laughed. 

“Because I wish it. 
sonal vanity, if you will. 
very proud of you, Guy." 

"Exactly. And the real reason?" 

She hesitated, and then nodded. 

"Yes, you may know it. It is policy. 
Normia believed in you once, in your 
capacity to do things—that was in Guy 
Pershore. She would not believe that 
he could ever be forced to marry me, 
and this will destroy any lingering 
doubt. If she believed in you, she might 
try to get your help to avoid this mar- 
riage with the prince; and I know you 
well enough to believe that that might 
be dangerous." 

I was careful not to let my face in- 
dicate my opinion of this, for she eyed 
me very keenly. I gave a shrug and a 
short laugh, and replied in the same 
half-flippant manner. 

“Tf she doesn't wish to marry the 
man, why doesn't she just bid him 
good day?” 

"Why don't you bid me good day ?" 
The words were not out of her mouth 
before she regretted them, and sought 
to.cover the mistake. “The reason is 
obvious; she understands the responsi- 
bilities of her high position and accepts 
them." 

"And that's why you fear she would 
seek my help to get out of them," I re- 
turned. "You made a little slip there, 


back and 


Call it my per- 
I shall be 


Stephanie. But never mind. By the 
way, though, hadn't you better culti- . 
vate the habit of calling me something 
else than Guy?" I asked, to get away 
from the subject. “I’m not very par- 
ticular; but, seeing that I murdered 
the man, it's scarcely nice taste to take 
his name, is it?" I rose as I spoke, 
suppressed a yawn, and laughed lightly. 

"Do you still care for Normia?" 
She flashed the question at me sud- 
denly. . 

I answered very leisurely: 

“I do trust that in addition to the 
other circumstances of our exceeding- 
ly unusual betrothal, you are not going 
to add the uncomfortable complication 
of jealousy. If you feel that you can't 
trust me, it will save an infinity of 
trouble just to ring for your head as- 
sassin and let him give me the happy 
despatch on this red rug here. It 
wouldn't even spoil the color; and I 
promise not to squeal." 

Her íace darkened, and she grew 
almost passionately earnest. 

"Are you merely acting with me?" 

"Of course I am. Do be reasonable. 
Haven't you told me off for this spy's 
part, and now tacked on this betrothal 
business? As I’m one of the principals 
in the comedy—or tragedy, whichever 
it is—surely I may give my own im- 
pression of the part. Much more my 
line of work to play it as a comedy 
part, I assure you.” 

“You had better beware,” she cried, 
with a quick gesture of anger. 

I smiled. 

"Thats how the heavy villainess 
talks. I’m not going to ‘beware,’ or 
anything of the sort. -As for Normia, 
if she means to marry Prince Lepova, I 
am not going to murder him in order 
to stop her. You are too extravagant 
in your views. And now, have you any 
orders? Any murders or spying on the 
kitchen slate? Do I call every day for 
orders ?" 

"Are you seeking to fool me with 
your jibes, or merely to anger me?" 

"A little of both, I think. If we 
don't quarrel, we shall only bore one 
another prodigiously. By the way, 
what should I call you—baroness or 
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Stephanie, or what? And am I to kiss 
you? And if so, on the cheek or the 
lips or the fingers? You're running 
this, you know." 

Her eyes sparkled dangerously. “I 
will make you view this seriously and 
turn those jeers to earnest.” 

“I shall watch the process with deep 
interest. I assure you. And now, au 
revoir, Stephanie.” I emphasized her 
name with exaggeration and laughed. 
"I'd stay longer, but Gerard Provost 
has no dress clothes, and I must go and 
buy some." 

She let me get nearly to the door, 
and then called me. 

“Guy !” 

“T really don’t think ‘Guy’ is safe,” 
I said, turning back slowly. “Suppose 
you call me Popsy or Spy or Fido or 
Murderer, or any little pet name of the 
sort?" 

*Oh, don't!" she cried almost fierce- 
ly, stamping her foot. 

“You're a very unreasonable woman, 
Stephanie," I said as I went to the door 
again. 

“Come back, Guy.” 

“No, I sha’n’t come back to be 
‘don’t-ed’ in that tone. Till to-night.” 
And, with that, I walked out of the 
room. - 

I was by no means dissatisfied with 
the result of the interview. I had got 
at some of her plans, while keeping my 
own to myself. As for the betrothal, I 
could just laugh at it. It would come 
to nothing, and the flippant, bantering 
manner I had adopted would blunt the 
point of any attempt at serious love- 
making on her part. 

It was not impossible that I might 
even laugh her out-of any imaginary 
infatuation. Love has no enemy so 
keen and deadly as ridicule, and it 
should be my fault if-the farcical side 
of this thing was not always on the sur- 
face. 

In the meantime I had scored one 
important point. “I should see Normia 
that night, and have a chance of de- 
livering to her the letter I had found in 
Provost's wallet; and perhaps find an 
opportunity of speaking to her on other 
matters. 
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I looked forward with the keenest 
anticipation to the meeting with her. 
I was prepared, of course, to find her 
very antagonistic to me. Stephanie had 
calculated rightly enough the probable 
effect of the betrothal upon Normia, 
and I was ready to gnash my teeth at 
the cunning with which the barriers be- 
tween us were being piled up. 

Nor was it likely that at the ball I 
should have much chance of talking 
privately with Normia. Stephanie’s 
eyes would be on us the whole time, 
and no doubt she would put the prince 
on his guard, also. Still, I was not in 
a mood to be easily checked, and as I 
entered the house for the ball, I was 
resolved to force matters with a strong 
hand, if only I should find Normia her- 
self ready to listen. 

Intentionally I maintained the same 
air of rather insolent swagger. I acted 
as though the deed with which I was 
credited had turned my head. I had 
dressed myself with scrupulous care, 
and when I had swaggered up the 
broad staircase I waited at the door of 
the room where Stephanie was receiv- 
ing until there was a comparative lull 
in the hubbub, when I made the man 
bawl out my name at the top of his 
lung power. 

Many heads were turned in my di- 
rection as I went up to Stephanie. 

Baron Von Epstein—a red-headed, 
fiery little person, with bold, insolent 
eyes—was in close attendance upon her, 
and as I bent over her hand, which I 
held a good deal longer than etiquette 
required, I murmured two or three 
phrases to the accompaniment of ar- 
dent looks, which I knew would stir his 
jealousy. 

It was a good beginning. After a 
moment or two, during which I had the 
satisfaction of seeing that she was ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable, he pushed for- 
ward to claim her attention. I be- 
haved with abominable rudeness. I. 
gave him a very stony, impertinent 
stare, and asked, in a tone loud enough 
for some of those about us to hear: 

“Who is this—person ?" 

“Baron Von Epstein, let me present 
Monsieur Provost, one of the stanchest 
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adherents. of our cause,” said Ste- 
phanie quickly, coloring with vexation. 

He stared at me, and I murmured: 
“Delighted,” and immediately turned 
my back on him and went on talking to 
her. . 

But she cut me short. "You must 
excuse me now, monsieur. The baron 
was telling me something I would not 
miss for the world." And then I found 
myself at liberty to make the round of 
the rooms in search of Normia. 

How many of those present knew me 
I could not even guess, of course, nor 
did it trouble me much; I had become 
absolutely indifferent to the risks of be- 
ing recognized; and I sauntered from 
one room to the other with a lordly 
air as if the whole place belonged to me. 

But to my dismay Normia was not 
present; and when presently I saw 
Prince Lepova I resolved to ask him 
if she was coming. He was the center 
of a little group, and in conformity with 
my conception of my great personal 
importance, I pushed my way through 
the people, and said familiarly: “Good 
‘evening, prince.” 

“Ah, Monsieur Provost, good eve- 
ning,” he replied, somewhat distantly. 
He was apparently none too well 
pleased at my greeting. 3 

“So her highness, the princess, does 
not honor us to-night?” 

“On the contrary, monsieur, she has 
been present, and will return,” he re- 
plied rather curtly. 

“T am glad,” I said indulgently, as 
though graciously bestowing my ap- 
proval upon the arrangement. “I shall 
be happy to meet her again." 

"Indeed," he rapped back, thinking 
to snub me. 

But I stared at him steadily, and re- 
plied in a tone of studied insolence: 

"Yes, indeed, Monsieur le Prince. 
May I ask if you have any objection ?" 

My impertinence brought two little 
spots'of color to his cheeks, and he bit 
his lip. But he smothered his anger. 
“No, monsieur ; none, of course." 

“Then it is a pity you should so ad- 
dress me as to imply to those about us 
that there was," I retorted, and with- 


out waiting for his answer, I turned on 
my heel. 

Doctor Arnheim was standing with 
two or three other men close by, and 
heard this. I saw them glance at one 
another with shrugs -and smiles, and 
the doctor came up and bade me good 
evening. 

I glanced down at him superalo 
and waved him away.. "I have no 
commands for you to-night, doctor. 
You can stay with your friends.” And 
I sauntered on as he rejoined the men, 
looking bitterly mortified and not a lit- 
tle discomfited by the sally of laughter 
with which they greeted him. 

It was, however, good policy for me 
to keep every one at a distance, and as 
to the means by which I could best ac- 
complish that result, I was indifferent. 
That they should look upon me as a 
swashbuckling braggart was nothing to 
me. 

Presently Stephanie, flushed and an- 
gry, came up to me. “Are you mad 
that you seek to’ make enemies on all 
sides?" she exclaimed. 

"[ am not very particular. What is 
the matter ?" 

"First you insulted Baron Von Ep- 
stein, and then the prince. That is 
very much the matter, indeed® 


I smiled. “Of course I'm jealous of 
the baron. What else? As for the 
prince, he tried to snub me. Would you 


have Gerard Provost, the man you are 
honoring with your hand, take a snub 
from a third-rate prince, my dear Ste- 
phanie ?" 

“You will ruin everything,” she cried. 

"No more than returning the com- 
pliment paid to Guy Pershore. I am 
naturally elated over my betrothal, and 
really must get all the enjoyment I can 
out of it." 

And at that she flung away from me 
with an exclamation of anger. 

I resumed my tour of the rooms and 
was standing close to one of the con- 
servatories when Normia came out of 
it on the arm of a man. My pulses 
leaped at the sight of her, but I had my- 
self well in hand, and when she saw me 
I bowed. 

I feared that she would avoid me, but 
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to my surprise she returned the bow, 
and after one or two nervous glances 
about her, she said something to the 
man, took her hand from his arm, and 
came toward me. 

It became very difficult for me to 
retain my composure. 

"I—I wish to speak to you, Mon- 
sieur Provost," she said. She trem- 
bled and stumbled over the name. 

"You honor me, princess," I replied 
loud enough for those about us to hear. 
"Will you walk with me down the 
room?" 

“I—I mean privately." 

“Believe me, it will be safer not to 
leave this crowded room." 

Her glance of suspicion told me that 
she half-thought I wished to avoid any 
private conversation. But I took no 
notice, and as we turned down the room 
I began to talk of the heat and the 
crush and so on. She replied in mono- 
syllables, and was so obviously uneasy 
that I gave-her a word of caution. 

"Many eyes are on us. I beg you 
play your part as though this were 
merely a casual conversation. ‘I also 
have much to say to you." 

"Did you bring nothing for me from 
Belgrade, monsieur?” she asked, after 
a few moments. 


I saw Stephanie and the prince 
watching us froma distance. I laughed 
as if at some jest of hers, and waved 
my hand about the room, as I replied: 
"] have a paper for you. If you will 
drop your handkerchief I will give it 
you.” 

A moment later she dropped the 
handkerchief, and with the paper folded 
in my hand I stooped to pick it up. 

“Permit me,” said a voice. It was 
Lepova. He had come up with Ste- 
phanie on his arm, and reached out to 
recover the handkerchief. 

“You will scarcely rob me of the 
choice to render the princess this tri- 
fling service," I said quickly, as I 
picked it up. Then, holding his eyes 
on mine that he might not see what I 
was about, I crushed the paper into 
the handkerchief and returned it, with 
a bow, to Normia. 

As I stood up, I met Stephanie's 
eyes. 

Normia was very confused, and ob- 
viously much afraid of them both. She 
changed color, bowed to me, and with 
a murmured “Thank you, monsieur," 
went off on the prince's arm, just as 
Von Epstein came up to Stephanie, 
much to my relief. 

Had either of them seen anything ? 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
os 


THE SHARERS 


T was an amateur dramatic performance, and the audience was bearing up 
bravely ; but toward the end the fortitude of the gathering was broken down. 


It happened when Mr. 


playing the hero, rushed on and embraced Miss Mathews, the heroine. 


Smithson, the grocer's young man, who was 


Mr. 


Smithson had not yet attained the dignity of a mustache, and he wore a false one. 
“My darling,” he said, imprinting a chaste salute on the fair girl's lips, “now 
we will pull together, and share and share alike." 
Then it was that the audience laughed, and when Smithson saw Miss Math- 


ews he understood why. 


He had been a little overanxious to commence "sharing," for he had left half 
the false mustache on the fair heroine's upper lip. 


a 


The Mine War 


By Charles Francis Bourke 


Ia which is told the unique experience of a silver-miner in Colorado who 
stumbled accidentally upon a gigantic plot and risked his life to frustrate it. 
A story of uncommon strength; picturesque, vivid, and thought-compelling 


WO minutes after the 
messenger had pound- 
ed on the door of his 
bunk-house Jim Railey 
was striding up the 
mountain road to the 
office of the Silver 
King Mine. 

There was a light in the manager’s 
room, in- the small frame building, and 
when Railey entered, in response to 
the manager’s call, he found the latter 
standing by the table in the center of 
the room, examining a large blue-print 
of the mine workings, in the light of a 
lamp which swung from the ceiling. 

“There’s trouble in the air, Railey,” 
the manager said abruptly. “I sent for 
you because I think I can trust- you, 
anyway. I wish I could say as much 
for the others.” 

“T guess you know whether you can 
or not, Mr. Barton,” the engineer re- 
turned, with a grim smile. 

The manager nodded. He was a 
big, ruddy-faced, square-jawed man, 
dressed, like Railey, in canvas mining- 
clothes. In the top of one of his heavy 
mining-boots were thrust three or four 
candles—the working sign of the Col- 
orado silver-miner—and he was follow- 
ing the tracings of the Silyer King’s 
tunnels and drifts with the point of a 
miner’s candlestick—a stilettolike strip 
of steel, with a loop for the candle in 
the hilt. 

Marking a point on the map by 
transfixing it upon the table with the 
implement, the manager again turned 
to his tall, keen-eyed subordinate, who, 
erect and patient as a soldier, awaited 
his orders. 


“Remember how we first met, Jim?” 
he asked curtly. 

“Do I, Mr. Barton!” Across Jim 
Railey’s mind flashed a recollection of 
himself as he had been six months be- 
fore, when he had wandered into Lead- 
ville, the little mining city in the heart 
of the Rockies, after a reckless, precari- 
ous existence which had carried him 
fom one end of the great West to the 
other—from the gold-fields of Nevada 
to the snow-covered “finds” of Thun- 
der Mountain: from the Bad Lands of 
Arizona to the ice-sheeted workings of 
the Klondike. 

On the night that he had first met 
Barton he had tempted fortune in “The 
Alhambra," Leadville’s glittering gam- 
bling-hell. His last dollar had passed 
over the green cloth, and he had settled 
back in his chair and drawn the last 
cigarette from his case to secure a mo- 
mentary consolation. At any rate, he 
had risked all like a gentleman! Then 
he remembered Barton’s stern face 
bending over him, with something like 
admiration in the hard eyes, the whis- 
pered proffer, the place in the mines, 
and the friendship that followed. 

“I guess you ought to know from | 
that whether you can bank on me or 
not, Railey went on, as the vision 
passed. 

“T didn't mean it that way," the man- 
ager interposed. “I told you then the 
chance might come to wipe out what 
you seemed to consider an obligation. 
Well, it’s right next door. See yon-. 
der ?" 

He pointed to three or four flat cases 
in the corner of the room. 

"Winchester rifles and Colt revolv- 
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ers. The Chrysolite Mine people, above 
us here on the trail, are getting ready 
to break into our workings in the Sil- 
ver King. They’re going to jump us.” 

"By George!"—Railey shot one big 
fist into the palm of his other hand— 
“that’s what that blackguard Tom Oak- 
ley was hinting about the other night! 
But I didn’t think they were working so 
close, Mr. Barton.” 

"Their main drift is not more than 
three days off, if that. "They're follow- 
ing a vein right into our main tunnel, 
and they've got a gang of thugs down 
there ready to rush us when they break 
the hole through into the Silver King. 
That’s the reason for the Winchesters.” 
The manager lifted the top of one of 
the boxes and took out a rifle. "Slip 
this under your coat when you go, and 
have it handy in the engine-house; they 
may try to jump the top works when 
they break through into the mine." 

"You can count on me to take care 
of the engine-house," the engineer said 
grimly. "But how about you, down 
below, Mr. Barton?" 

"I've got Peters and the other guards 
in the drift now, where the Chrysolite 
will break through; besides, the steam- 
pipes are connected right up into the 

rift.” 


“You mean the new pump-pipes we , 


connected with the boiler yesterday ?” 

“That’s a bluff for the benefit of the 
curious. "There's no need for a pump 
in that drift, but the pipes are con- 
nected all the way from the boiler, 
down the shaft and along the tunnel. 
When those Chrysolite mine-jumpers 
break through into us we'll give them 
hot steam for their bullets." The man- 
-ager's eyes twinkled. 

“By the Lord Harry, that's the stuff 
to give them" the engineer cried de- 

. lightedly. "I come in on that act, 
too." 

“There’s only one thing more, Jim,” 
the manager said, laying his hand on 
.the other's shoulder. "There's a sort 
of Molly Maguire clique here, and those 
fellows are after me. A charge of 
powder set off in Seventeen stope last 
night just missed me by a hair. There 
are traitors in our own camp—and 


worse. We're up against a tough prop- 
osition, but we'll down them if you'll 
look after the top while I see to the bot- 
tom. Now, is there anything more to 
say ?" 

“Tf they get you, Mr. Barton, they'll 
do it over me,” Railey returned between 
his clenched teeth. “And if they fool. 
around the engine-house, there’ll be a 
funeral.” 

“Good! Take that rifle with you, 
and be at the lever yourself to-morrow 
when I go:down. I may go down to- 
night while things are quiet, but after 
to-morrow trust nobody. Now, Railey, 
off you go, and finish your sleep. I 
think, between us, we'll hold the Silver 
King! 

Their hands met in a quick, close 
grip, and the engineer turned to the 
door. e knew from experience the 
manager was a man of few words, not 
given to discussion when orders were 
once laid down. 

When Jim Railey left the manager's 
office, the moon had topped the Eastern 
range, and he could see Leadville, a 
smoky smudge, far down in the valley. 
The mine buildings were-only a few 
hundred yards up the trail; he,saw the 
lights of the engine-house and shaft- 
house, and could hear the chugging of 
the mine-pumps and the whir of the 
hoisting-engine as the bucket was 
drawn up the perpendicular shaft, one 
hundred and fifty feet deep. Then 
came the rattle of the ore as the bucket 
was dumped into the iron tram-car, and 
against the sky-line he saw the lander 
pushing the car out along the elevated 
tramway that spanned the road, from 
the shaft-house to the ore-bins. 

"It's a little late," Railey muttered to 
himself, “but I may as well go and see 
what Oakley's up to. He's pretty foxy, 
too, I’m thinking! Probably in on this 
Chrysolite business." 

He had left the rifle on a ledge of 
rocks outside when he stepped into the 
engine-house through a side door. 
Oakley, his assistant engineer, was at 
the lever of the big hoisting-drum let- 
ting the wire rope run out as the bucket 
dropped down the shaft.  Railey 
stopped beside him. 


E! 
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“Everything going all right?” he 
asked. 

“That fool Swede  bucket-lander 
dropped a rock down the shaft last 
night,” Oakley growled. “Laid out a 
pump for an hour or so, but I fixed 
it. Don’t s'pose you came over to re- 
lieve me, this time o' night, did you?" 
he added impudently. 

“Hardly,” Railey returned good-na- 
turedly. “Just couldn't sleep. Thought 
I'd come over and see if the boilers are 
steaming any better than they did to- 
day." His keen eye had caught the 
fireman beckoning to him from the far 
end of the building. He sauntered 
back to the fire-hole. 


"What is it, Tommy ?" hę asked, low- 


ering his voice. 

“Two o' them unbe from the 
Chrysolite been hanging around here,” 
the fireman whispered quickly. “Oak- 
ley went down the mine, to the pump, 
he said. He was gone over an hour. 
When he came up he went to foolin’ 
round No. 2 boiler; I found a loose 
plug up there after, an’ pounded it 
down ag’in—’ware fox!” 

The assistant engineer was saunter- 
ing back toward the fire-hole when 
Railey met him half-way. 

“Boilers O. K.,” he said cheerfully, 
noting the suspicious glance of the oth- 
er. “I’m going down to take a look at 
those pumps, by the way, before the 
men quit at twelve. Hold the bucket 
when it comes up, will you?” 

Oakley took the lever again with a 
black face. When the bell rang from 
below Railey went out into the shaft- 
house and waited until the six-foot 
bucket rose through the mouth of the 
shaft and was emptied. As it swung 
back into the black hole he stepped on 
to the vail, or iron handle to which the 
long wire rope was made fast, and, 
holding on to the rope, to maintain his 
position, was dropped slowly into the 
wet and dripping shaft. Far above 
him, in a moment, the top of the shaft 
had narrowed to a small square of light, 
and, looking downward over the edge 
of the bucket, he saw, like glowworms, 
the lights of the miners’ candles at the 
bottom. In one corner of the shaft 


two black, reeking steam-pipes were 
bolted to the planking. 

“One of 'em is Mr. Barton’s new 
pump-pipe," he chuckled. “By George! 
that's a corking scheme, fighting those 
mine-jumpers with live steam. They 
won't think the Silver King's healthy | 
to stay in." 

The big bucket began to slow up in 
the descent. 

"We're nearing the bottom. It’s wet 
enough down here. I wish-'d brought 
a rubber coat; I'll get rheumatism. 
Here we are!" The bucket jarred 
slightly as it reached the bottom. 

As he jumped off, two men dragged 
the empty bucket to one side and 
hooked the wire cable to the handle of 
a filled bucket which stood ready to go 
up. Railey waited until the cable 
tightened, creaked, and the bucket 
swung clear, steadied by the men until 
it cleared the timbers of the bottom 
drift. 

"Lend me some candles and a can- 
dlestick, Tom," he said to one of the 
men. “I’m going up the drift a ways. 
How many men are working to-night ?" 

'The miner, a Cornishman, replied in 
the broad speech of his kind. “There 
be awe th' la-ads workin' an' there be 
some fightin' lads up in Thirteen stope." 
He grinned. “Reckon on th’ master 
expects some bra-akin’ in doe’n’t he, 
zurr?” 

“Suppose there is trouble, what will 
you fellows do?” Railey asked curious- 


ly. 

"If be th’ Chrysoli-ite people sends 
lads through wi’ guns, we lads’ll go up 
yon shaft an’ take dinner,” the man re- 
turned stolidly. “Oakley man up yon 

came down here an’ went talkin’ wi’ our 
fightin’ lads," he added. “Shall you go 
there, too? Pll show ’e th’ wa-ay, be- 
fore we quit. We stops work middle o' 
night Satterday." 

Declining the guide, Railey turned 
into the black tunnel, following the line 
of the steam-pipe, which ran overhead, 
bolted to the timbers of the roof. Far 
away ahead of him he heard the dull 
reverberations of blasting-powder, used 
by the miners in breaking out the sil- 
ver ore. He knew that the tunnels ran 
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for miles in all directions underground, 
branching off into innumerable smaller 
tunnels, drifts, or stopes, as the miners 
burrowed after the tortuous veins of 
silver. 

As he made his way through the mys- 
terious gloom, the tunnel widened out 
at places into chambers or rooms; and 
in one of these rooms four or five mi- 
ners were waiting, smoking. 

“Stop here,” one said. “Fire’s yon!” 

A dull boom followed the remark, 
and the crash of falling rock. As the 
men filed off in another direction, he 
went on his way, keeping watch on the 
overhead line of pipe. When the drift 
lowered, he splashed through water to 
his ankles, and when it raised from the 
level, he clambered over the broken 
rock that covered the floor. 

He had begun to think there would 
be no end to the lonely journey, and 
was making his way cautiously through 
a narrow place in the drift when he 
heard somewhere in the darkness 
ahead of him the sound of voices. The 
last squad of miners had told him there 
was no ore-working in this direction. 
When he looked up at the roof of the 
mine again he saw the end of the black 
pipe. This, then, was as far as the 
manager had run it; the danger-point 
could not be far off! He caught the 
murmur of voices again, and went on 
carefully, avoiding noise. A few yards 
farther on the drift took a sharp turn 
to the left and upward. Peering 
around the corner, he first perceived a 
glimmer of candlelight, and then saw 
something that made his heart stand 
still. 

“By George! The  Chrysolite's 
through!” -he murmured, "There's 
some crooked business here; those fel- 
lows are talking through the opening. 
It must have come down during the 
early night !" 

Again he cautiously projected his 
head around the corner of the drift. 
When his eyes -had become accustomed 
to the dim light he saw clearly, and 
heard, what was going on, and he 
gritted his teeth. 

A jagged hole, some four or five 
feet in diameter, had been broken 


through the rock from the adjoining 
mine. From the blackness he could 
make out that there was nobody on the 
far side of the hole—either miners or 
guards. But he soon discovered what 
had happened. Seven or eight men 
were crowded on.a sort of platform 
on the near side of the connecting hole, 
and from the light of the candles stuck 
in the sides of the drift he saw that 
three or four of these men were guards 
he knew to be empoyed by the Chryso- 
lite Mine. The men were deeply en- 
gaged in some sort of game and talked 
as they played. 

“If it comes to one of us fellers, we'll 
get trouble good and plenty!” The 
speaker was a man named Peters—a 
man trusted by Manager Barton. One 
of the others answered impatiently. 

"It's as fair for you fellers as it is 
for us. Nobody know who done it; 
anyway, the Chrysolite is good enough 
to pay for it, ain't they ?" 

"Gimme two cards," Peters said. 
"Why not arrange how to do it now? 
I'm sick of poker, anyway ; it'll take all 
night to play it out. Tell us what to 
do, and we'll just draw cards for it." 

The man who had answered him, be- 
fore threw down his cards. “All right," 
he said. "'That'll give us a chance to 
get some sleep, too. Let's make it this 
way. Barton has got to know before 
morning that we're through, and he'll 
come down here hot-foot. He's the 
man our people want out of the way, 
and they'll pay for it. The only ques- 
tion is who'll do the job, as you say. 
When he gets his medicine, the Chrys- 
olite can come into the mine O. K." 

"Why have our boys got it in for 
Barton?" Peters asked. “O’ course the 
money's good enough argument for me, 
but I'm curious." 

“You ought to know by this time 
none of our gang can get a job in any 
mine he runs. Let alone the Chryso- 
lite’s job, we've got that in for him. 
Are you in it?" 

"[ am for one," Peters said reckless- 
ly. “And I!” “And I!” the others an- 
swered in chorus. 

“That’s the stuff," the ringleader said. 
"Here's the game: The Chrysolite peo- 
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ple leave Barton to us—now they’ve 
broke through. It’s near twelve; all 
the miners will be out in a few minutes, 
and being Sunday morning, they won’t 
come down again. We'll be alone. 
About daylight we’ll start shootin’ an’ 
raise Cain generally. One of you fel- 
lows skip to the shaft and send up an 
alarm. Barton may bring others, but 
he'll come in front. You'll be shootin’ 
to keep us fellows out, o' course, an’ 
when Barton shows his nose around the 
corner, it’s just a bullet gone astray; 
no one fired it, an’ nobody’s to blame. 
The Chrysolite'll get the mine; we'll get 
our money, an' Barton will be put 
where the boys want him. That is all. 
Where's that deck o' cards?" 

Railey listened, his blood boiling 
with rage and horror. A traitorous 
game—Q4nurder for pay! The pack of 
devils! He first thought of hastening 
up to warn Darton, but he remembered 
what the manager had said about his 
intention to come down during the 
night. He might be in the mine that 
moment. There was an old, con- 
'demned incline leading into the mine, 
near the office—Barton might come 
down that at any time—he often did, 
as Railey knew. As he cudgeled his 
brains the ringleader spoke again. 

"We'll put in a charge of powder, 
too, and blow the whole side out o' the 
drift, anyway," he said. “That'll sure 
spoil the evidence. Come on! let's deal 
the cards, and then we'll get some sleep. 
To-morrow’s Sunday, and we'll have all 
the rest of the night to ourselves. I'll 
deal—the man that gets the ace o' dia- 
monds shoots Barton." 

The others agreed hoarsely. There 
was a minute's silence, during which 
Railey heard the seep-seep of the cards 
as they were dealt out, and somehow 
his thoughts went back again to that 
night at “The Alhambra"—the night 
that Barton had begun his salvation. 
'The men were so absorbed in the dead- 
ly game that he could look more bold- 
ly now, and he took in the drift care- 
fully. The rifles of the guards were 
stacked against the wall, between him 
and the men. If he could only get 
them! 


Suddenly there was a shout and a 
hoarse cry from one of the scoundrels. 

"Peters has got it!” the ringleader 
cried. “That settles it. It’s your job, 
Peters." 

“TIl do the job," Peters said dog- 
gedly. “See that you stand by me. 
Who's got that bottle?" 

Railey saw the liqtior passed around 
and heard them rehearsing the murder 
again. For nearly an hour he lay in 
the tunnel while the men talked and 
passed the liquor from hand to hand. 
Other bottles were produced, and they 
began to stretch themselves out drowsi- 
ly. Once Peters came half-way down 
the drift, and Railey lay close, but the 
man went back, and he breathed again. 
When he dared take another look, they 
were all stretched out in uncouth atti- 
tudes. : 

If he only could reach the rifles! He 
knew the mechanism of Winchesters— 
the universal mine rifle; he was a skilled 
engineer and machinist—he knew that 
a thrust at the firing-pin was all that 
was necessary With what? By 
George! He almost shouted above the 
snoring at the top of the drift! His | 
candlestick! It was a long rod of steel 
—made so that the miners could thrust 
it into the clay or loose crevices of the 
rock. A touch of the point would do 
it. He knew it was life or death if 
they caught him at it, but he made up 
his mind quickly. 

None of the snoring villains saw or 
heard the lithe figure creeping up the 
floor of the drift. Inch by inch it came 
on until it was but a few feet away. It 
stopped at the stack of rifles. Slowly 
and softly he drew them one by one 
down to him. He knew he could not 
carry them off—he could come and go 
once, maybe, but not twice or three 
times. The job had to be done there. 

If he failed on even one, it meant 
his death—he would never reach the 
bucket alive—or, at least, he would 
never ascend the one-hundred-and-fifty- 
foot shaft while a murderer held a rifle 
in his hands below. 

It only required the thrust of the 
steel rod and a slight blow with his now 
bleeding fist. He had disabled seven 
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and was forcing the pin out of the 
eighth and last, when one of the men 
groaned, rolled over, and raised him- 
self on his elbow. 

“What’s that?" he asked sleepily. 

The firing-pin gave, and the rifle 
slipped from Railey's hand. Down it 
clattered on the rocky floor, and in a 
moment he was flying for his life, with 
the villains falling over themselves, 
cursing and scrambling down the drift 
after him, lighting their candles as they 
came. 

He was running in the darkness, with 
his hand on the overhead pipe, his only 
guide back to the shaft. At the first 
turning he struck a match and lighted 
a candle. Holding it with the flame 
from the draft, he took to his heels 
again. They saw his light ahead of 
them in the tunnel, and he heard them 
cursing the rifles and calling out to 
each other to shoot. He laughed 
aloud when he thought of the wrecked 
Winchesters. He knew he would be 
at the shaft far enough ahead of them 
to start up on the bucket—for Oakley 
or the fireman would wait to take him 
up, even though the miners were all out, 
and it must be close on to one o'clock, 
or even after, on Sunday morning—the 
only half-night in the week when the 
mines shut down. 

It was hard going; he fell half a 
dozen times, but was up and off at once, 
bumping against the projecting walls 
and doubling the turns like a hunted 
hare. 

It seemed to him he had been run- 
ning for half an hour, with his eyes 
cast up every turning at that overhead 
steam-pipe, when he saw the flicker 
of a light before him like a star far 
down the tunnel. If it were Barton! 
Well, there would be two on the bucket 
then! He heard in the dim distance 
the yells of the pursuers. 

Suddenly it flashed upon him that 
the miners had left a candle sticking at 
the pumps, to guide him to the bottom 
of the shaft. It was the shaft; the 
pumps, which never stopped, were 
chugging slowly, and the candle was 
sticking in a timber. And—blessed 
sight—there on the bottom rested the 
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bucket, with the wire rope hanging 
loosely. 

He sprang upon it—and then off, as 
another thought flashed through his 
mind—a thought which could only oc- 
cur to an engineer. 

He stooped over the pumps, search- 
ing madly for some instrument. Then 
he shouted with joy, and brought to 
light a heavy monkey-wrench. 

“T knew where I put it!" he cried 
gleefully. "Now for you devils!” 

With a quick turn, his practised hand 
had unlocked the heavy iron strap that 
coupled the steam-pipe where it turned 
into the tunnel after reaching the bot- 
tom of the shaft. This pipe ran 
straight up to the engine-house, and 
connected with the big boilers, from 
which steam could be turned hissing 
and roaring into it by a turn of the 
lever. 

The disconnecting was the work of 
only a second, but, as he sprang back 
on the bucket, the crowd of men surged 
into sight around a corner. They 
yelled when they saw him, and came 
dashing toward the shaft. Railey 
yanked the bell-cord, and yelled back 
defiance. 

“Thought you had me, didn’t you, 
you whelps!" he cried. “Well, you'll 
hear from me all right." The wire 
cable straightened up, and the bucket 
swung off the landing. "I'll send a 
message by pipe-line to you hounds!” 
he shouted. 

The foremost man's hand just missed 
the edge of the ascending bucket. 
Railey kicked down at it as the bucket 
shot up into the shaft. 

“So-long, till I see you again!" he 
shouted. “My regards to the Chryso- 
lite !" 

'Their rifles useless, they could only 
curse back reply. 

Faster and faster the bucket mounted 
up the dripping shaft. Looking up- 
ward, he saw the square hole on top 
grow from a star to larger proportions. 
“Oakley’s in a hurry,” he told himself, 
a little surprised at the speed of the 
ascent. “I hope he won’t yank me up 
against the pulley-wheel!” 

The unspoken thought had hardly 
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crossed his brain when the bucket shot 
up through the mouth of the shaft. 
Eight feet above the mouth it rose, and 
then stopped with a jerk that nearly 
threw him off his balance. 

"Lower away—l’m too high," he 
cried. "Let her down, Oakley !" 

He caught a yelled curse and a 
glimpse of Oakley standing beside the 
big drum down in the engine-house. 
Then he saw Oakley shake his fist at 
him. He heard him cry out something 
that sounded like an oath, and then he 
saw him jerk up the lever that con- 
trolled the drum. The next moment he 
was-dropping down into the black- 
ness again—the bucket seemed to fall 
away from his feet. Holding onto the 
rope with a death-grip, he felt the big 
pail below him banging against the 
sides of the boarded shaft, and sliding 
over obstructing bolt-heads. 

He seemed to have dropped a dozen 
miles, when suddenly his hand-hold was 
torn away, the bucket sprang upward, 
and he dropped—slipping from the 
handle into its great maw, jammed in 
.a heap in the bottom. 

He seemed to lose consciousness for 
a moment; then he felt the bucket gen- 
tly swaying from side to side. They 
were not at the bottom of the shaft 
then? Painfully he looked over the edge. 
The lights of the maddened - guards 
were still twenty feet ‘below him. 
While they  shouted—thinking the 
bucket was jammed in the shaft, per- 
haps, he felt it gently mounting upward 
a few feet. Then it stopped, and he 
reached over the side, and signaled with 
the bell-cord. 

“Tl let the hound know he hasn't 
killed me,” he thought recklessly. “He 
can try the job over again." 

The bucket started again, gently and 
slowly. It was a long time in the as- 
cent. He knew when it reached the 
top of the shaft again, but he was un- 
able to raise himself, even when he 
heard the trap-door, which covered the 
mouth of the shaft, slammed down be- 
low him. He heard also a cry of rage, 
and a voice shouting orders, and the 
voice sounded like that of Barton, the 
manager. 
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The bucket was gently lowered until 
it rested upon the trap-door, and a pair 
of muscular arms lifted him up. He 
tried to step over the side, and cried 
out with pain. His legs were crushed 
and useless. But he had caught anoth- 
er glimpse of the engine-room; he saw 
Barton leave the winding drum and 
come striding toward him, stepping 
over a prostrate figure that was 
stretched out on the floor. Next in- 
stant the manager’s arms were around 
him. 

“Thank God!” he cried. “The hound 
didn’t kill you, then! We thought he 
had spilled you out of the bucket, or 
smashed you up.” 

“Where’s Oakley ?" Railey whispered 
weakly. 

“T came in just as the devil dropped 
you—I shot him, and stopped the drum 
before the rope had all run out. Close 
shave, old man. Don’t faint!” 

. "Guess not," Railey returned, with a 
grin of pain. "What was I thinking 
of? Oh, I remember! Barton, jump 
for the boiler, and turn that steam 
on. . . . They’re all down below. 
Peters and the head devils. 
- . . They let the Crysolite break 
through, and they planned to 
murder you. I wrecked their 
rifles so they couldn't shoot 3 

“But the pipe runs to the drift, away 
up the tunnel—they’re at the shaft, if 
anywhere g 

Railey raised his head again with a 
smile of triumph. 

= she Te at the pumps. 
You can drive the whole gang 

or cook them! They're 
the end of the pipe." 


out 
right at 

He fainted. 

'The manager laid him down on the 
boards tenderly, and stood over him for 
a moment with the look of an avenging 
angel. 

“You cut the pipe at the pumps, eh?” 
he gasped. "And Peters and that gang 
tried to kill you? And the Chrysolite's 
got the Silver King? We'll see about 
that—good boy !" 

He sprang down into the engine- 
house and dashed back to the big boil- 
ers. 
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Railey was lying on a pile of blan- 
kets in the engine-room when he recov- 
ered consciousness. A great hissing 
` and roaring was going on above him, 
and at first he thought he was on the 
shore of some vast water, in the spray 
of the rollers. But his head cleared 
when he saw the stern face of the man- 
ager bending over him. 

“What is it?" The question came 
feebly from his lips. 
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The manager pointed upward with a 
grim smile. 

"Im giving them sulfur and live 
steam," he said. "We'll see how long 


those Chrysolite hounds will hold the 
drifts of the Silver King!” 

He walked to the door and gazed 
with grim satisfaction at the shaft- 
house of the rival mine as he pictured 
the unwelcome surprise which awaited 
its owners. 


IN DREAD OF DEATH 


ENERAL TREPOFF, Russia's dead dictator, is not the only celebrity who 
has died a natural death, although repeatedly in danger of a violent one 
from assassination, and living in almost daily dread of it. 

Prince Bismarck survived eight—some say nine—attempts to murder him. 
Queen Victoria thrice withstood unharmed the fire of would-be assassins—Ox- 
ford in 1840, Bean in 1842, and Maclean in 1882. 

King Milan, of Servia, who died peacefully in Vienna, in 1901, was shot 
at thirteen times in seventeen years. The Irish Invincibles, in the stormy days 
of the Land League, made five futile attempts to murder the Right Honorable 
W. E. Forster, then chief secretary. 

Orsini, with his bombs, and at least half a dozen other political fanatics with 
knives and pistols, tried unsuccessfully to kill Napoleon III.; and among the 
attempts made to murder his predecessor, King Louis Philippe, may be mentioned 
those by Fieschi in 1836, Aliband and Meunier in 1856, Darmes in 1840, Pel- 
leteaux in 1842, Delacourt in 1843, and Henry in 1846. 

Yet both men died peacefully in their beds; as did also Napoleon, whom 
many conspirators tried to blow up with infernal machines, stab with knives, and 
shoot with pistols. 

Among living rulers, King Edward, of England, has been once fired at, by 
the anarchist Sipido in 1900; King Alfonso, of Spain, has had two bombs thrown 
at him; the Emperor of Austria's life was attempted by Libenzi in 1853, and by 
Overdank in 1882; the Sultan of Turkey has been four times shot at, and once 
escaped scathless from a bomb explosion; while the Czar, whose “removal” is 
being daily planned by revolutionaries all over Russia, has so far escaped un- 
harmed, although on one occasion a cannon loaded with grape-shot was fired 
point-plank at him from a distance of a few hundred yards. 
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VIIL—PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


(A Complete Story) 


EOFFREY HERON- 
HAYE looked back 
upon a year spent in 
exile, and he was ready 
to concede that he had 
changed. In those 
twelve months a quali- 
ty of hardness, always 

potential in him, had risen to the sur- 

face. His existence, made up, as it was, 
of an endless war against the hostilities 

.of nature and an occasional one with 

those of humanity, tended to that de- 

velopment. At last he was independ- 
ent; he had created an industry by an 
outlay of the only capital which he 
possessed, that of his physical strength. 

At that period he believed his best asset 

to be a rare constitutional strain which 

appeared to hold him immune from the 
influence of miasma; but perhaps an- 

other attribute, honesty, was as strong a 

factor in his success. 

He was quite another person from 
the Geoff who had set forth to win his 
bread from the grasping fingers of the 
world. Gone was the fine geniality of 
old days; now an uncompromising re- 
serve and a capacity for remorseless 
straight-dealing had brought him a rep- 
utation among the multicolored com- 
munity that dwelt along the banks of 
the tropical river and its tributaries. 
With a well-burnt canoe and five 
picked Indians he had assumed the po- 
sition of river-expressman, plying be- 
tween the upper reaches and the coast. 
He worked extraordinarily hard, in a 
bath of molten sunshine by day, by 


night often in the drench of fever 
mists. 

In that climate, which is the true 
lotus-land of earth, his very name was 
lost to human tongue. He was known 
as El Expreso, and his crew looked 
upon him as the greatest man in the 
world. His recreation was an occa- 
sional newspaper or magazine; his old 
ambitions seemed like dreams of a pre- 
vious existence, save when he received 
a letter from Gabrielle van Rooven, the 
girl artist in New Yotk—a letter which 
always stung him into swifter travel- 
ing, for the more money he made the 
more lavish could he afford to be in 
his orders for the purchase of her pic- 
tures, under cover of aliases which 
caused him much anxiety and thought 
to diversify cunningly beyond even sus- 
picion of suspicion. For the rest, over 
everything hung the odors of the river, 
the hush of the trees, and the endless 
orchestra of the forest, overborne by 
the refrain, infinitely monotonous, of 
his boatmen's song. 


It was full, glaring midday, steam- 
ing and languorous, as the boat of El 
Expreso, urged by the Indian rowers, 
crept against the current round a bend 
of the river at the farthest westerly 
point of his route. Here a signal ad- 
vised him whether it was necessary for 
him to call at a plantation some five 
leagues up an affluent. 

The yellow-painted spar, swung out 
at right angles with the tree-trunk to 
which it was affixed, showed as a beck- 
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oning finger; and the nose of the 
canoe swung round between rising 
banks, as the men grunted, for the row- 
ing now gave place to poling and haul- 
age. E 


“To you!” 

“Good luck!" 

Geoff tossed off the iniquitous sherry 
and bitters which the fat Indian woman 
had prepared. It was two hours later, 
and he lay back in his chair and sur- 
veyed the narrow view of forest and 
mounting cliff through tired eyelids. 
The broad-bladed leafage, dry and sun- 
blackened, which formed the roof of 
the piazza, hummed with an insect pop- 
ulation. 

Old Tristan D'Acunha, industrious- 
ly scratching himself, almost seemed as 
if he were attacked by a spasm of diffi- 
dence. 

Becoming conscious of this, Geoff 
transferred his regard from the outer 
world to the human interest at his side. 
A more unsavory old man than Tristan 
D'Acunha it would have been hard to 
find. His head was bare and bald; he 
was bearded almost from the eyes; his 
loose trousers were tied with a withy 
from the forest; the upper portion of 
his body was partially clad in a creased 
calico coat of blue. Nevertheless, he 
had the reputation of being the richest 
man upon the rivers. When at last he 
spoke Geoff almost started at the words. 

"When you left London what was 
` the piece they had on at the Lyric?” 

Geoff told him, but added that he had 
not seen the play. 

“In my time," said old Tristan, with 
the grin of a satyr, "it was—— But, 
hah! what does it matter? That was 
over twenty years ago, and I shall never 
sit in a red-plush seat again." He 
looked narrowly at Geoff. “Perhaps 
you thought I never had? But you're 
mistaken. It may come as a surprise 
to you, Sefior El Expreso, to hear that 
old Tristan D'Acunha is as English as 
you are. Aye, isn't it?” 

“Frankly, it is," said Geoff. 

Tristan drew his coat across his 
chest, as if by an involuntary move- 
ment, 
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“Twenty-odd years of this country 
would blister away any man’s nation- 
ality. Besides, I may have had my rea- 
sons for using a purser’s name. Why 
do I tell you all this, you wonder! Not 
without reason, be sure; not for the 
pleasure of hearing English, either. 
No!” 

“Then why?” asked Geoff easily. 

“Just because you can be useful to 
me. Because I am in need of a man 
to carry through an important com- 
mission for me. Understand?” 

"In the ordinary way of business?” 

Old D’Acunha broke into a disrepu- 
table laugh. “Nothing crooked, no. I 
know you, my lad." He sat up in his 
chair and went on more seriously. 
"No! But you will find this commis- 
sion a better-paying game than what 
you call your ordinary business. If 
you're wise, you'll throw all else aside 
and get through with it at once. Will 
you? TIl make it worth your while." . 

“Im waiting to hear what it is.” 

Old Tristan drew a dirty letter from 
his side pocket, and, following the ad- 
dress with a begrimed forefinger, read 
aloud : 

'To Sefior Arturo Delguro. 
Portonuovo: 

He read the address twice, then 
added: 

"[ wish you to deliver this letter to 
Delguro, who is my agent. There are 
certain valuables which I want con- 
veyed here in safety. Delguro will 
hand them over to you. I have 
made all arrangements. You will lose 
no time." 

"Are the goods bulky?" inquired 
Geoff. 

Old D'Acunha indulged once more in 
his peculiar laugh. “Some of them,” 
he said. “Yowll need two dugouts." 

"Very well." 

“And how soon can you be back?” 

“Twenty-two to twenty-four days." 

“TIl pay you five hundred pounds for 
the trip, and an extra fifty pounds for 
every day under the twenty-four which 
you save. How does that suit you?” 

“Oh, perfectly,” said Geoff. 

D’Acunha pounded upon the table 
until the Indian woman appeared. 
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“More sherry!” he cried. “And af- 
ter that dinner—sharp! The Sefior El 
Expreso starts soon. Make haste.” 

The woman replied at some length in 
her own language; evidently she was 
asking some questions, staring all the 
time at Geoff. Tristan cut her short 
with a curse. She crossed the httered 
clearing and vanished into the cooking- 
hut upon its outskirts. Geoff had risen 
and stood by the rail of the piazza. 
Something in his attitude seemed elo- 
quent to the old man. 

"When you've been as long in this 
country as I have, perhaps you'll be 
just what I am," he said defiantly. “I 
say!” 

Geoff turned. 

“What was your name over there?” 
D’Acunha stabbed with his cigar in the 
direction of England. 

Geoff shrugged his shoulders. “What 
was yours?” he said. 

The old man raised his lip in a snarl. 
"That's my business p 

“Quite true,” agreed Geoff, and the 
topic dropped. 

He had heard much of Tristan 
D’Acunha from time to time, for there 
was no subject more attractive upon 
the rivers; nor was it the first occasion 
by many upon which he had been face 
to face with the fierce old recluse of 
Oreyca. The business relations be- 
tween them were pretty regular, and 
Geoff had no fault to find with his deal- 
ings; it was the man's personality that 
repelled him. 


Sefior Delguro read the letter which 
Geoff handed to him and looked up 
sharply. He was a pasty little per- 
sonage, with a paunch, who dwelt much 
in the cool depths of his store, which 
faced darkly upon the Calle Florida. 
He said nothing aloud, but to himself 
he was observing that El Expreso, al- 
though gaunt, possessed a fine figure, 
and was moreover an undeniably hand- 
some young man. 

“When can the stuff be ready?” in- 
quired Geoff. “D’Acunha wants it up 
in a hurry.” 

Don Arturo stared more curiously. 
“No doubt, no doubt! We will send 


. sailed by doubts. 
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and see. It is a rough journey and a 
long one, sefior.” 

“Of what nature is the freight?” 

“Can it be that Sefior D'Acunha did 
not inform you?” Delguro tossed his 
arms in dismay, and a black-eyed clerk 
emerged from some dim recess to lis- 
ten to the talk. 

“No n 

At the curt negative Don Arturo's 
eyes almost bulged. But Geoff's mind 
was elsewhere, his interest for the mo- 
ment centered in discovering how soon 
the little agent would dispense with his 
presence and give him leisure to call at 
the post-office for his letters. 

Impatient at the silence, Geoff re- 
sumed: “D’Acunha told me you would 
make over some valuable freight to my 
care which I was to convoy with all 
haste to Oreyca." 

“But,” cried Delguro, “you do not 
understand! When can you be ready to 
start?" he ended, in a resigned tone. 

*[ am ready." 

"Yet it may be that Doña Carmel 
does not wish to leave at once." 

"Dofia Carmel ?" 

“But yes, who else? In this letter 
Sefior D'Acunha orders me to place his 
daughter in your charge, that you may 
escort her up-river to his house. Did 
you not understand?" 

“No,” said Geoff grimly. 
ly did not." 

The agent tucked his elbows in and 
spread his palms. “For six years Doña 
Carmel has been in the convent of Saint 
Mary and Joseph, in this city. She is 
nineteen now, and, they say, wilful. But 
come, we will drive to the convent and 
you shall be introduced to her." Don 
Arturo addressed a rebuke to the ex- 
cited clerk, who was making a thin pre- 
tense of counting coffee-sacks, then he 
led the way into the street. 

As they drove along Geoff was as- 
He felt that old Tris- 
tan had not dealt fairly in the matter, 
and that he would be'entirely justified 
in refusing the commission thrust upon 
him. Yet the position held something 
piquant that lured him on. There would 
always be time, he told himself, to 
draw back; he would do so, of course, 


“T assured- 
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in the end. For the moment, however, 
the thing amused him; it lent a passing 
color to the monotony of his life. 

The wind of evening threw up clouds 
of dust into the wayside trees as they 
bumped along behind the long-tailed 
wasted pony. Meanwhile, Geoff re- 
flected that 
D’Acunha would “favor the paternal 
side in looks.” 

“I wonder, by the way," he mused, 
"who her mother was! Probably the 
fat Indian woman who served that 
abominable sherry and bitters.” 

And on this point the little agent was 
able to give him information. Mrs. 
D’Acunha was, it appeared, the daugh- 
ter of an Indian chief, whom old 
D’Acunha had fought with and con- 
quered in the days of his stormy youth. 

It is impossible to say what Geoff ex- 


pected, but to put it shortly,as he bowed’ 


to Dofia Carmel, he came to the conclu- 
sion that the cacique’s daughter must 
have been a very beautiful woman. Cer- 
tainly the girl was radiant as a star. 
Her face was in itself a challenge, with 
dark, lovely eyes and lips that smiled 
languorously over white teeth. 

She received the visitors gracefully 
and with entire composure in the pres- 
ence of a monstrously stout duenna, 
whom she introduced as Dofia Clara. 
The little agent began voluble explana- 
tions, based on the letter he had just 
received. He apologized with almost 
tearful regret for the orders conveyed 
in it; he suggested that Don Tristan 
had lived long out of the world 
he wrung his puffy hands. A 

“Pardon,” the girl interrupted ‘him. 
“Please to tell me simply who is to be 
. my escort to Ercayo?" 

"This young man, the Señor El Ex- 
preso. It is inconsiderate . . . it 
is even inconceivable!” 

The girl's eyes dwelt on Geoff's 
bowed head and square shoulders, as he 
acknowledged the introduction. She 
smiled slowly, enchantingly, as she 
turned to Delguro. “Pray do not dis- 
quiet yourself. I find the plan excel- 
—]ent." 

The little man fairly staggered, but 
Geoff, with a sudden recollection of one 


in all probability Miss . 
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of old D’Acunha’s obscure speeches, 
spoke. 


“This lady will accompany you, 
señorita?” He bowed toward the 
duenna. 

“Dona Clara? But of course! My 
father, arranged that long ago.” The 


girl drooped her heavy-lidded glance. 

Geoff breathed again, while the stout 
lady broke into bitter wailings at the 
prospect of the horrible hardships they 
were about to endure. 

“I will do all that is possible for your 
comfort,” said Geoff. “When shall you 
wish to set out, Dofia Carmel?" 

“To-morrow, señor,” she replied 
promptly. 

Against this decision Dofia Clara ex- 
postulated in a series of screams, but 
without producing the smallest effect. 

“At dawn, then, sefior,” said the girl 
serenely, and gave Geoff her hand. 

The two men took their leave and 
climbed back into the crazy vehicle 
awaiting them. Delguro pulled out his 
handkerchief and wiped an exceedingly 
damp brow. 

“I possess indeed a wife," he said 
desperately, "but that girl renders me 
insane! Her lips, her smile—yet, 
Sefior El Expreso, I would not take 
your place, no, not I! What a will, that 
girl! It is a tigress! I feel it!" 

Geoff hastened down to the water- 
side and rigged up awnings over the 
two dugouts, and bought a dozen cush- 
ions for the comfort of his passengers. 
And with the earliest hint of dawn they 
started. It seemed tragic to Geoff, 
when he thought of all that Dofia Car- 
mel was leaving, and of that to which 
she was going. The duenna seemed 
reconciled to her lot, even cheerful, as 
she was helped into the boat with her 
charge. Geoff followed in the second 
dugout, while the little agent waved 
good-by from the rotting wooden 
wharf. ' 

On the fourth morning Geoff awoke 
to misfortune. How Dofia Clara, who 
appeared hardly able to waddle two 
yards, had given him the slip, he never 
knew. But she was gone, and, although 
he systematically hunted through the 
Indian village on the bank, no trace of 
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her could be discovered. Thus Geoff 
found himself faced with the alternative 
of returning to Portonuovo to engage a 
new duenna, or of continuing a téte-a- 
téte journey. Nor was it he who de- 
cided the question. Dofia Carmel, in 
nowise disturbed, pointed out that to 
return would precipitate the very evils 
they both desired to avoid. People in 
Portonuovo would be sure to talk. 
After all, even with the current it 
would take two days to get there. Geoff 
frowned, but acknowledged there was 
a good deal in what she said, and final- 
ly. he gave in. 

So he and his charming companion 
pursued their journey together. Car- 
mel, somehow, managed that he should 
take the duenna's vacant place in her 
boat. The Indians who drove it sang 
long odes, which made Geoff supremely 
thankful that the girl did not appear 
to understand their dialect. The bur- 
den of their songs, being Englished, 
told of a great and brave man from the 
north with strong arms, and the ra- 
diant child of a cacique’s daughter 
from the forest land, who smiled with 
eyes of love. Ten minutes' improvising 
brought them to prophecy and progeny. 
Geoff cursed them in his heart, all the 
more, perhaps, as he knew the position 
was one which might very easily be 
misunderstood. : 

Geoff urged his men to speed, but 
very slowly they passed the long, lan- 
guorous reaches of the river; then one 
system of rapids after another was left 
behind, where the broad stream nar- 
rowed to a torrent, only to open again 
to lay its shining arms about low and 
wooded islands, till smokes upon the 
banks grew far and few between, and 
they moved through deep solitudes. 
Every night Doña Carmel’s tent rose 
upon the land, while Geoff insistently 
A a man or two in the dugouts with 

im. 

Perhaps it was his very indifference, 
perhaps it was his well-meant allusions 
to Gabrielle van Rooven that set kin- 
dling to the fire of her ready nature, 
but, in spite of himself, the fact pres- 
ently became apparent to Geoff that 
Dofia Carmel—or Miss D'Acunha, as 
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she preferred to be called, because it 
was the "English fashion"—had begun 
to look upon him with eyes of more 
than kindness. 

Every day brought its own difficul- 
ties. There were the portages, more 
frequent as they ascended higher up 
the river, when it was Geoff's part to 
aid Miss D'Acunha's accentuated help- 
lessness in surmounting natural ob- 
stacles. This brought them more and 
more together. Add to it all that Doña 
Carmel was gloriously beautiful and 
Geoff no superhuman prig, and you will 
understand that the situation was full 
of possibilities. 

Geoff cursed himself for his folly 
in yielding to the girl's arguments 
after Doña Clara left them; he chafed 
increasingly at the delays which seemed 
to crop up with surprising frequency; 
he fell into a silence broken only by 
orders to the men, and the barest 
courtesy to his companion; but Car- 
mel’s soft words and smiles, her per- 
petual dependence upon his help, gave 
no evidence that she noticed the change 
in him. 

To this point matters had progressed, 
when, to Geoff's relief, the long travel 
began to draw in toward its close. The 
stream widened into swamps, expanses 
of black mud, and cane-brakes, among 
which teal, as bright as jewels, had 
their haunt. After that, as the stream 
gathered together among rocks, they 
reached the final halt some few leagues 
below Ercayo. 

Whatever more mature qualities 
Dofia Carmel may have possessed, a 
certain childlike explicitness of speech 
on most subjects was certainly hers. 
Thus, on the last evening, as Geoff 
came to bid her good night, she asked 
him, as usual, to stay and talk for a 
little. 

“You have refused me many times, 
Don Geoffrey," she said, “but I have 
things to say to you which you must 
hear." ; 

Geoff pulled up a log and sat down 
upon it, asking permission to light his 
pipe. 

“But certainly it is our home, is it 
not?” she replied disconcertingly. 
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“Well, no, I don’t think I'd like to 
call it that." He looked round at the 
broken forest. 

“Shall you always remain in this 
country— Geoffrey ?" she said. 

“T hope not, Miss D’Acunha.” 

"What is it that draws you back 
across the cold sea?” she asked, moving 
a little nearer. 

Geoff looked at her. 
time to speak. 

“Because I love a woman, a girl, who 
lives upon the edge of it. I have told 
you of her." 

Miss D'Acunha, not at all discom- 
posed, showed her white teeth in a 
smile which would have bewildered 
many men. 

“There are other lovers in your 
country. Perhaps she has forgotten 
you," she observed. 

“T trust not." 

"Does she, then, love you so much, 
this Gabrielle?” 

Geoff's brows drew together. “As 
far as I know she does not love me at 
all.” He well knew how much he was 
weakening his position Ly this avowal. 

“Then sigh no more for the northern 
rose when there are flowers here—flow- 
ers perhaps not less lovely—waiting for 
you to pluck them.” She laid a slen- 
der, dark hand upon his knee. 

He affected not to see it. “Only the 
rose will satisfy me,” he said bruskly. 

“What constancy!” she sighed, but 
with a hint of scorn. “Can nothing 
make you forget?” She rose and stood 
close beside him. 

“Doña Carmel," said Geoff, “your 
father entrusted you to me. I am for 
the moment his servant." 

She laid her arms suddenly about his 
neck. “What matter," she murmured, 
in her low, caressing voice, "since I, to 
all eternity, would be yours?" 

Geoff put her hands gently away. 
"You don't understand" he said hur- 
riedly; “your—your father would be 
furious.” 5 

Carmel smiled in her own mysteri- 
ous way. “We’ll see," she answered. 


He felt it was 


Supper was over. Geoff had seen the 
meeting of father and daughter. Car- 


- old man. 
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mel accepted his welcome with the air 
of a queen. She showed no disgust, 
no horror; merely a wordless disdain. 

As for old Tristan, he was enchanted 
with his daughter; her cold repulse of 
his affectionate advances he found 
adorable. Geoff had left them together, 
while he went back to unload the dug- 
outs. The oddly assorted couple ap- 
peared to be on good terms when he 
came back, although Tristan, in a new 
pink pajama suit and a high, hard felt 
hat, looked rather worse than usual in 
contrast with the girl, whose shimmer- 
ing white gown clung about her shape- 
ly figure. 

It was yet full early when Geoff 
stood up to say good-by. “I must be 
getting back," he said; “we make an 
early start down-river in the morn- 
ing." 

D'Acunha craned forward his neck 
with an aggressive gesture. 

“Hey, what's that?" he asked. “The 
Indians have gone to fetch Father 
José. You must wait a bit. Here's an 
impatient lover for you, Carmel!" He - 
turned to nudge his daughter, but she 
had vanished into the house. 

“What do you mean?" Geoff turned 
sharply. 

"What do you mean?" snarled the 
“Do you think you can play 
fast and loose with my girl like that? 
But you sha’n’t, no! D’you dare to 
have the face to bring her up here with- 
out a shred of reputation, you and her 
traveling alone all the way, and then 
clear off? Well, you've gall, haven't 
you?" 

"It was your own wish. 
Doña Clara——-" 

"Did you pay her to. give you the 
slip?" sneered Tristan. 

"You know I did not." 
savagely angry. 

"Well, you lost her, anyway," said 
the old man, with more quietness, “and 
with her went Carmel’s good name. 
Look here and listen carefully. I’m a 
richer man than you or any in this in- 
fernal country, I guess. Without of- 
fense, may I ask what are you? A 
knockabout, a broken Britisher, that’s 
about your size, hey? Now, Carmel is 


Besides, 


Geoff was 
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my girl, and she'll have as good a 
dowry as any of those stuck-up, bony 
women at home. She has wealth, she 
has beauty, and, what’s more, she’s be- 
come fond of you. You’ve compro- 
mised her, and now you refuse to marry 
her! What's the reason? Don’t like 
me for a father-in-law, perhaps?” 

Geoff interrupted him. “The first 
and the last reason,” he said, “why I 
will not, why I must refuse to do as 
you wish, is that I am already: 3s 

Old D'Acunha stormed to his feet. 

“Don’t tell me you're already mar- 
ried?" he shouted. 

“No, but I care for x: 

“Pooh! Carmel will soon teach you 
to forget that. As to my wealth, I'll 
prove it. Come and see. Come and 
see." He shuffled down the steps of 
the piazza. 

Geoff followed. He cared not at all 
to hear of the old satyr's riches, but he 
was glad of any excuse for moving. 
He had imagined he heard a rustle in 
the room, behind him, and he preferred 
that what had yet to be said should be 
said out of Miss D'Acunha's hearing. 

Oid Tristan led the way, muttering 
to himself. At the back of the house 
the land dipped in under the shoulder 
of the hill, forming a ravine, on either 
side of which ten thousand flowering 
shrubs filled day with their yellow re- 
fulgence and heavy perfume. At the 
head of the gorge a perpendicular cliff 
rose abruptly from the sea of blossoms. 
Tristan made his way toward it, sidling 
along a half-obliterated track, then up 
a steep path to the mouth of a cave, 
screened by trees and hanging plants. 

The entrance was a rude archway, 
almost completely filled up by a flat, 
transverse slab of living-rock, which 
left an opening so narrow that 
D'Acunha pushed himself through it 
with difficulty. 

"[ don't want to see your money," 
said Geoff from outside. “I shall never 
handle it. Come out and let me finish 
what I have to say." 

There was a pause, then the faint 
light of a candle showed within, and 
Tristan’s voice came to him. 
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"Hold on a minute. I have some- 
thing to see to, here." 

Geoff lit a cigarette to keep off the 
mosquitoes, and waited impatiently. 
At the end of a few moments he heard 
a dull thud and a groan, and the light 
went out. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“The box has fallen over on me. I 
can’t move my leg!” The reply was 
followed by a string of curses. 

Geoff stepped into the gloom of the 
cave. “Where are you?” 

There was a scream of rusty metal 
and a clash. 

“Now you're trapped, my fine lad!” 
called old D’Acunha, with vindictive 
energy from outside. “You can shout 
if you like, no one will hear you. But 
be sure of one thing. You won’t get 
a drop of drink or a mouthful of food 
till you come to a proper mind.” 

Perhaps Geoff swore also, for a port- 
cullis of stout ironwork showed black 
in the cave-mouth between him and the 
daylight of the ravine. This was, in 
real truth, old Tristan’s strong room, 
put to-day to the strange use of com- 
pelling an unwilling lover. 

“Now, see here,” said D’Acunha 
slowly and clearly. “I’ve been in this 
country for a while, and my daughter 
is all I have got to care for. I don’t 
want her to take up with a half-blood 
Portuguese from the coast, still less 
with an Indian. I am a white man my- 
self, and I mean her to marry a white 
man. They’re scarce out here. Well, 
now I’ve found one, and you bet I 
don’t let him go.” 

Geoff made no answer. To bandy 
words with D’Acunha at that moment 
would have been worse than useless. 

“What’s the good of this fool’s talk 
about the other woman?" resumed 
Tristan. “First, she wouldn't stand 
this country; next, l'll take my oath 
she hasn't the looks of my girl. Hey?" 

Still silence. 

"Carmel will come herself for your 
answer some time. I will give her 
the key. She shall be your jailer, and. 
its likely she'll persuade you. You 
know that I've sent for Father José. 
He can't get here under five days. 
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There will be something for him to do, 
anyway. If not a marriage, why, a 
funeral !" 

Half an hour convinced Geoffrey 
Heronhaye that, unaided, there was no 
escape for him. The place was nearly 
dark, but he had a box of matches, 
and with these he made such explora- 
tion as was possible under the circum- 
stances. A bat or two dropped from 
the roof and flitted about the cave; 
beyond that his search had no result. 


He threw himself down upon the 


sandy floor. The heavy smell of the 
flowers stole in from outside, and 
troubled him with old remembrances. 
He was quite remote from aid, and he 
never doubted that whatever D’Acunha 
threatened he would carry out. It 
seemed to Geoff the whole affair had 
been planned to this issue, for the old 
man was crafty and subtle. He had 
ruled his dependents so long at Ercayo 
that opposition maddened him. 

Geoff could have laughed at the 
irony of it had he had a laugh in him. 
His first really sound venture in the 
way of earning a livelihood to end in 
this! And Gabrielle? He wondered 
what she was doing at the moment. 
Did she spare him more than an occa- 
sional thought, that girl who would not 
love him, yet from whom he could not 
tear away his heart? 

The hours drifted away, and he com- 
menced to feel the torments of thirst. 
A momentary flush of- sunset crept 
through the interstices of the door, and 
went out, to be succeeded almost at 
once by the bluish luminosity of moon- 
light. No dominant sound came to him 
beyond the wooden whir of crickets 
and the rustlings of night in the bush. 

Presently the moon, surmounting 
some corner of the gorge, poured her 
light full into the opening of the cave; 
and there, on the space before it, more 
lovely than ever, or so it seemed to 
Geoff, stood Carmel. No man could 
be cold to the appeal of her beauty. 

"Geoffrey, I am here," she said 
softly. 

He rose and came closer to the iron 
trelliswork which separated them. 

"See, I have brought you food and 
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water at great risk. I could not bear 
to think of you thirsty and hungry, 
though if my father knew!” 

“What, then?” asked Geoff. 

“He would flog me. Oh, I cannot 
think of what he would do to me!” 

“Do you know why I am shut in 
here?” asked Geoff. 

“No.” Anxious innocence rang in 
the word. “Why?” 

“That is strange,” said Geoff, “for 
your father told me that he would give 
you the key, and that you should be 
my jailer.” 

An extraordinary change came over 
the girl. She stamped her foot. 
“What a fool that old man is! Head- 
long, headlong always!” 

A breath of wind sighed through 
the trees. 

"So you see,” went on Geoff, “I 
know all your cards, and you know all 
mine." 

"Is the choice so difficult, Geoffrey ? 
On the one side death in this horrible 
place; on the other"—her voice had 
dropped again to the caressing tone 
which always touched him—‘a wife 
who loves you as no northern woman 
could !" 

“I have a favor to ask of you, Miss 
D'Acunha." 

“Ves.” 

“Don’t come here again. 
father come instead.” 

"Why?" A little thrill in the word 
told that she understood his weakening 
mood. “Why? Look at me, Geoffrey! 
Am I not beautiful enough to love?” 

He shivered. Gabrielle was so far 
away, so remote from his life. If she 
must be lost to him, might there not 
be a worse fate than 

“Do you think"—he spoke the more 
roughly for the thought in his mind— 
“do you think this would be a promis- 
ing first chapter to a married life?" 

Carmel laughed clearly. 

"Are you not afraid that I may re- 
member this against you afterward?” 
he went on. 

She laughed again. "Not in the 
least. I can take care of myself." 
"Well, give me the water. 

thirsty." 


Let your 


I am 
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She stooped to raise the earthen bot- 
tle, and held it near to the bars. Its 
cool fragrance reached him. 

“Ts it not delicious? Just say those 
four words, Geoffrey ; say ‘I will marry 
you,’ and I will open the door.” 

“T cannot.” 

“T am sorry, for I do not wish to see 
you suffer. See!’ She turned the jar 
so that some of the water flowed out 
upon the sand. 

“What are you doing? What are you 
doing?"  Geoff's thirsty eyes watched 
every falling drop. “Give it to me.” 

“Oh, my love, I long to give it to 
you! Geoffrey, say those four words, 
and let me unlock the door. Make 
haste! See, I am spilling away the 
water." She deliberately tilted the jar 
once more, and the thin stream from it 
glittered in the moonlight. 

Geoff's dignity came to his aid. He 
watched in silence as the precious water 
sank into the ground; watched the 
strange contrast of her steady, unfalter- 
ing hand with the passionate pleading 
in her face. Slowly and more slowly 
the last of it drained away, and she held 
the jar reversed for a moment. 

“T am cruel, cruel, because I love 
you!” she cried, in a sob of passion. “I 
would rather see you dead than give 
you to another woman. Can't you un- 
derstand? If you will die, you must, 
for I shall never, never let you go!” 


;.Next day the weary hours dragged 
as if they could not end. His thirst 
had risen to an agony; at intervals he 
watched the wild life of the forest. A 
tinkle of water continually fretted him, 
for a little spring dripped down the 
outer face of the cliff, its course marked 
by green ferns and mosses; a butterfly 
of indigo blue lingered in the damp 
shade. It was the hottest hour of the 
day, and Geoffrey, worn out, dropped 
into a restless doze and dreamed. He 
thought a jaguar with soft tread passed 
miraculously through the grating of 
his prison-door and stood poised to 
leap upon him. He struggled fran- 
tically to raise his weighted eyelids. 
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Then cool water plashed upon his face. 
He woke and opened his eyes. 

The fat Indian woman was bending 
over him. “Drink,” she said, in her 
toneless voice, and pressed a vessel of 
water to his lips. 

Geoff never forgot the rapture of that 
draft. 

"Now you run, queek.” Her dull 
glance traveled from him to the open 
door. 

Geoff rose to his feet and began to 
murmur something of gratitude. An 
inert negation in her attitude stopped 
him. 

“Not for you I do these thing," she 
said impassively. 

“No?” exclaimed Geoff, still half- 
dazed. “Why, then?” 

“For Carmel, for my daughter.” 

“Carmel your daughter ?" 

“Mine and old Tristan’s. I no wish 
she marry white man. I save her. I 
marry white man, and for me many 
blows, many curses. Not good, no." 
She paused, then continued in her 
monotonous singsong: "Old man, si- 
esta; Carmel, siesta; know nothing. 
Go!" She pushed Geoff out into the 
daylight, pulled down the grating to its 
place, and locked it securely. “Old 
Tristan white, old Tristan bad," she 
grumbled, as she waddled away with- 
out even turning her head. 

In ten minutes Geoff had found a 
dugout, and was drifting down the 
current. The house which sheltered 
Carmel and old D'Acunha looked like 
a solid block of ebony in the shadows, 
as he caught a last glimpse of it from 
the bosom of the sunlit stream. 


Some two years later it chanced that 
Geoff heard again of Dofia Carmel, who 
in the meantime had become Carmel 
Delguro. For the little agent's first 
wife took the yellow fever and died. 
But rumor had it that, although she 
was not to be compared with her suc- 
cessor in charm or beauty, Delguro, in 
the midst of his new happiness, some- 
times sighed for her more common- 
place and less strenuous rule. 
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On the Great Bahama Bank 


By T. Jenkins Hains 
Author of ‘‘On the Outer Reef,’’ “The Arrow, “The Black Barque,” Ete. 


There is so much bad in the best of us that we cannot afford to climb upon 


a pedestal and play the judge of our fellows. 


That is why we have so much 


tolerance for a man like Bahama Bill, the wrecker, whose acquaintance our 


readers made in the March issue of the ‘‘Popular’’ in Mr. Hains’ story “On the 
Outer Reef.’’ The present story tells of another episode in the life cf the burly 
wrecker, and we think you will find it an exceptionally interesting narrative. 


(A Complete Novel) 


NES AC (TORMALONG JOUR- 
SI . ka NEGAN was a Conch, 
K3 | a native of the Baha- 
4 nw mas. He stood six feet 
Sed $ four inches upon his 
ES : E thin  spindle-shanks, 
IAE. ecd and it is doubtful if he 


ever weighed more 
than one hundred pounds; no, not even 
when soaking wet. He was thin. 

He lit up for the night, wiped the 
bar free from the gin and bitters spilled 
there by a drunken customer, and then 
turned to survey his room, waiting for 
the whistle of the liner. It was the 
night the Momus was due, the giant 
New York mail liner, ten thousand tons 
and not less than three hundred pas- 
sengers. All of these would be thirsty, 
for the weather is always warm in Key 
West in the early spring. 

Journegan was a “spouter.” That is, 
he had been with a religious bunch of 
reefers, and he was free to make use 
of the Scriptures—too free entirely to 
suit the orthodox ecclesiastics of Key 
West. Over the sign of “The Cayo 
Huesso” the legend ran thus: “As it 
was in the beginning, it is now,” show- 
ing that Journegan was not a reformer 
at all, but believed in the Bible and the 
true creed. And the worst of it all was 


that he was accurate in his quotations ; 
not only accurate, but invincible and 
gifted with that terrible weapon—an 
unfailing memory. 

"Why do you use such blasphemy ?" 
asked a divine, shocked at the sign and 
its motto. 

“T was taught that there creed by a 
better man than you, suh, and he said: 
‘As it ware in the beginning, it is now, 
an' ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen. I heard ye say them same 
words onct when I "tended meetin’. 
What ye got agin’ 'em, hey?” 

“Nothing at all—nothing at all." 

“Then cl'ar out. Git erlong. Don't 
come makin’ no trouble fer me. I don't 
ask ye to drink—git away." 

"Yes, sir," went on Journegan, turn- 
ing to an approaching customer. “It’s 
the same now as it always ware—same 
as it ware in the beginning—-always 
shall be just the same—human nature 
never changes, not at all. There’ll al- 
ways be the bad, and always be the 
good. The bad are the strong gone 
wrong. The good are the weak tryin’ 
to make good ; sometimes they're strong 
too, but very seldom. -Strength and 
goodness don't go together except in 
rare cases, but when a good man's 


‘strong, he's sure nuff strong. 
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“Ye see, we've all got a livin’ to make. 
We hire men to study religion for us 
and pay ’em to preach it out of pulpits 
—yes, sir, actually pay ’em to git up and 
preach about th’ Gospel as if you or me 
couldn’t read or write! What’s the 
sense? What's the sense of paying a 
man for doing something you can do 
yourself just as well? If salvation de- 
pends on a fellow’s ability to translate 
the Gospel, then it’s a mighty poor Gos- 
pel for poor folk—but it don’t. It’s a 
good livin’ they make preachin’, and I 
for one don’t take no offense at a feller 
chargin’ for his talk; not that he knows 
any more than you or me—’cause he 
can't know a blame bit more—but we've 
all got to live, an' the feller what talks 
has to live, too. Let him live by talk. 
Let me live by sellin’ things. I don't 
ask no favors, but I don't want no guy 
what jest talks an' talks fer money to 
come around an’ bother me—that’s all; 
yes, that's erbout all, I reckon." 

You will see that Journegan was very 
popular with the strong men who 
worked and very unpopular with the 
men who preached. 

*Your head is as long as your body," 
admitted Captain Smart, entering the 
gilded hall. “What you say goes, 
Stormalong—gimme a drink." 

“Goin’ to meet the ship?” asked Jour- 
negan. 

“Yep, I'm goin’ back in her if I get 
the chance," said Smart. “I’ve been on 
the beach here a week now. Dunn set- 
tled up his wrecking bill with.that fel- 


low ‘Bahama Bill’ and Captain Sanders . 


and their gang, and that lets me out. 
I'm out a good berth. She was a fine 
yacht." 

""TIwasn't your fault you lost her, 
I heard tell,” said Journegan, with a 
leer. 

“T did all I could," admitted Smart, 
"but I lost her, just the same. "There 
is no excuse for the loser, you know." 

"Yep, I knows well enough," said 
Journegan slowly, as if thinking over 
something. “’Peared to be leakin’ bad- 
ly all o' a sudden-like, hey ?" 

* Yes, started to leak during the blow, 
or just before it. A bit of hard luck you 
may say." 
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“Well, you'll know more about the 
reef if you stay here a while.” 

There was some strange meaning in 
Stormalong’s tone, and it was not lost 
on Smart. 

“You are the second man who has 
said something to that effect,” said the 
seaman. “Now, what the devil do you 
mean by it?” 

“Oh, nothing much. No use getting 
worked up by what I said. You don’t 
know much about the ways of folk 
along the reef and bank. That’s all— 
there goes the whistle of the Momus.” 

A deep-toned siren roared out over 
the quiet waters of the reef, sounding 
far away to sea, and seemed to be com- 
ing from some distant point to the 
southward. Smart recognized it as the 
call of his ship, the ship he had left 
months before for the sake of a woman. 

He drank off his liquor and started 
for the dock, making his way along the 
white roadway and joining the throng 
of Conchs who lazily walked toward the 
shore to see the great liner make her 
landing. She was a new ship, a ship of 
huge tonnage for a Southern liner, and 
it was a treat to watch her officers dock 
her. Slowly she came drifting in to- 
ward the land, her mighty engines 
sending the white coral water moving 
gently from her stern. 

Her giant bows came near the land- 
ing. A tiny figure flung a filmy line 
through the air, a line so small in pro- 
portion to her great bulk that it seemed 
but a spider-web. But behind it fol- 
lowed a great hawser, and a dozen lazy 
black men hauled it ashore and threw 
the loop over a pile-end. 

Then a shrill whistle sounded, and 
the deep rumble of the engines told of 
the backing strain. She swung along- 
side the wharf finally and made fast 
her stern and spring-lines. Then a 
gangway shot out, and the captain came 
quickly down, followed by a swarm of 
passengers. 

As the ship was to stop only a half- 
hour at Key West, her commander had 
to make a quick clearance and entry, 
taking on some fifty passengers who 
were in the cigar business and who 
made Key West an important stop on 
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that account. They were all through 
first-class to New York. Smart joined 
Captain Flannagan while he walked 
briskly toward the custom-house. The 
skipper shook his hand warmly, and 
asked how he came to be down there. 
Then followed the story of the wreck 
of a yacht, and the tale of an officer 
out of a berth, all of which Flannagan 
listened to with waning interest. The 
old, old story was uncommonly dull to 
him. He was powerless to do anything, 
and he spoke forth. 

“Its no use of talking about it any 
more, Smart. You know the rules of 
the company as well as I do. You know 
there are other men waiting to step into 
berths, and when a man steps out like 
you did it's up to him to stay out and 
give the rest a chance. How would you 
like to have a man come back into a 
ship and block you for perhaps twenty 
years? No, it won't do, even if I could 
do it. You are out. Stay out, unless 
you want to start in again at the = 
as a third mate.” 

“No, I can’t drop to that posits: at 
my age,” said Smart sadly. “I’m hold- 
ing a master’s ticket, and if you can’t 
take me on as second at least, why, all 
right. I'll have to ship somewhere 
else.” 

"Im mighty sorry, old man,” said 
Flannagan, "but you know it's not my 
fault. It's the rules of the company, 
and if I took you on to New York you 
would be dropped as soon as we landed. 
I can give you a passage up, if you 
want it. Here's a key to the stateroom 
—take it." 5 

“No, you don’t. If I stay ashore, I 
stay right here. Don’t worry about me. 
I'll try to make good. I know I was a 
fool, but sometimes we all play the 
fool. Good-by, and good luck. How 
does the ship run?” 

Flannagan was gone. The lights of 
Stormalong’s shone out brightly in the 
distance. Smart kept his eyes upon 
them for a long time, and wandered 
about the streets. The warning whistle 
of the liner blew for a farewell, and as 
the sound roared out upon the night 
the seaman turned away and went up 
the street. 
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II. 


Captain Smart was in a particularly 
uncomfortable mood. He had left the 
liner for a woman, a woman whom he 
desired and whom he thought worth 
any sacrifice. Later he discovered that 
she was selfish to the core. He had 
expected companionship, love, and sym- 
pathy. He had found cold, calculating 
animalism: a brutality all the more hor- 
rible for its refinement, for its servi- 
tude to weahn and position. Yes, she 
had told him plainly just how she felt 
about it, and had made it perfectly plain 
that she would mate only with some one 
who could place her in surroundings 
which she desired, not what she would 
get as the wife of a seaman, a captain 
of a ship. And he could not blame her. 
No, it was manifestly not her fault. 
It was the fault of the society in which 
she had been brought up. It had stifled 
the woman in her and developed the 
snob to an extent that would admit of 
no choice on the part of either. 

He had seen his mistake, and the 
loss of the yacht upon which she was a 
guest had given him a chance to com- 
plete the affair, to get away from all the 
familiar surroundings. Now he was 
“on the beach.” 

“On the beach," to a sailor means 
without a ship and without money. 
Smart had neither ship nor money, but 
he had a strong constitution and high 
spirits, and the lights of Stormalong's 
were stil burning brightly down the 
long, smooth road. 

He entered and noticed that the tables 
were full A company of men were 
playing cards at the farthest end of the 
saloon, and he made his way toward 
them. A game of poker always fasci- 
nated him, and he hung over the back 
of a player, watching his cards and 
noting the manner he threw away a 
high pair to fill a flush. 

"Would ye like to set in?" asked 
Stormalong, who had come over to get 
an order for drinks. 

"I wouldn't mind setting in for a 
short time," Smart nodded. "No all- 
night séance for me, and quit when you 
want to." 
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“Gents,” began the saloon-keeper, 
"this is Captain Smart, of the schooner 
—ah, well, never mind that, hey? Well, 
Smart was chief officer of the Momus 
just gone out. Hes got the dough, 
and kin play a keard or two, if you 
give him a chance." 

*Set right in here, cap," said a thick- 
set, sunburnt man whose calling was 
manifest in his face. “I’m a reefer, an’ 
run a sponger, but I reckon I kin play 
with yer.” : 

"You make five—just right for luck," 
was the greeting of another, a thin, 
eagle-nosed fellow who declared that 
his name was Smith—Wilson Smith. 

A man with a thick growth of beard 
nodded to him across the board, and a 
squat, twinkling-eyed little fellow, 
with the hue of the tobacco factory 
upon him, held out his hand. “My 
name's Jacobs—traveler for the Gar- 
cias'—glad to meet you." 

The cards were dealt round afresh, 
and Smart took up his hand. For some 
time nothing occurred to distract the at- 
tention of the players from the game, 
but gradually their talk and the clink 
of money as they made change attracted 
the crowd. 

Smart was aware of a huge form 
just behind him, and, glancing up, he 
looked right into the face of Bahama 
Bill, the black mate of the wrecking- 
sloop Seahorse. A huge grin was upon 
the black man’s ugly face, and he laid 
his enormous hand upon Smart’s shoul- 
der. “Huh, how yo’ is, cap? Thought 
you'd gone away fo’ sho. Stopped to 
teach 'em how toe play de game, huh? 
Yah, yah, ya-a-a!” 

“Stormalong,” broke in Wilson 
Smith, “I don’t want to appear rude, 
but I draw the color line sometimes, es- 
pecially at keards. If the big nigger 
standing behind us will sit down or 
move along, it'll facilitate the game 
some.” 

Bahama Bill heard the remarks, but, 
being in a white man’s saloon, he said 
nothing. He showed his teeth in a 
mirthless smile, a smile which boded no 
good for the man who had spoken and 
who was evidently a stranger to him. 

Stormalong motioned to the wrecker 
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to sit down, and Bill did so without 
comment. He was well known and 
fairly well liked, and his record al- 
lowed him some privileges which were 
not accorded to men of his race. Be- 
ing part owner as well as mate of the 


~ wrecking-sloop made him a person of 


more or less note. Therefore Storm- 
along furnished him with’ unlimited 
rum, which he paid for from a wad of 
bills which made the observers gaze 
with surprise. Mr. Dunn, the owner 
of the yacht which Smart had lost, had 
been trimmed very cleanly. The sal- 
vage on her had been large for so small 
a vessel, owing to the valuable silver- 
ware, furnishings, and other fittings. 


III. 


The game progressed slowly, but 
Wilson Smith began to win little by lit- 
tle. Smart suddenly found he held 
three aces. He raised the limit ‘before 
drawing, and discarded two cards, ho- 
ping to draw another ace. Jacobs, the 
cigar man, came in, and Smith raised it 
one better, which Smart made good, the 
other two men dropping out. 

Bahama Bill had drunkseveral glasses 
of rum by this time, and he again ap- 
peared to fix his attention upon the 
game, but not so as to attract attention, 
standing well back of all but keeping 
his eyes fixed in a steady gaze upon the 
thin-faced man’s cards. 

The cards were dealt, and Smart 
drew a pair of queens, filling, and thus 
holding a strong hand. Jacobs drew 
one card, and*quietly slipped it into his 
hand. His face was emotionless, and 
he puffed lazily at his cigar, compla- 
cently cocked up at a high angle in his 
jaws. Smith drew four cards, and, af- 
ter conning his hand carefully, bet a 
dollar. 

Jacobs raised, and Captain Smart 
came upon him for the limit. Wilson 
Smith, to the surprise of all, raised 
back the limit. The cigar man was 
game, and came again. Smart holding 
an ace-full, could not, of course, let it 
pass him, so he again raised it. 

“We all bein’ so mighty peart about 
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our hands-—let’s throw the limit off," 
suggested Smith. 

"Pm moren willin’,” 
“What d’ye say, cap?” 

“I haven't much money”—Smart hes- 
itated—‘‘and just came in the game to 
pass the time, but if the rest are will- 
ing, I'll stay." 

Wilson Smith looked around approv- 
ingly. "I'll make it fifty dollars better 
than what there's in it." He drew a 
cigar from his pocket and lit it with an 
easy air. 

“TIl have to make it two hundred 
better," Jacobs protested grimly. "I hate 
to gamble, but I can't let a hand like 
this pass me." 

*Oh, I haven't any money like that." 
Captain Smart's brows were raised in 
surprise. "Fifty is all I can show." 

“Well, I'm sorry about that," said 
Jacobs. “Of course well give you a 
show, but the limit was put off on pur- 
pose to let us play keards." 

Smart was aware of a heavy hand 
upon his shoulder. He turned, and 
found Bahama Bill standing close to 
him. 

“Take dishear, cap.” And Bill 
thrust an enormous roll of bills unto 
his pile upon the table. "I'll stand by 
toe see yo’ through.” 

Wilson Smith looked up again, and 
then called for Stormalong Journegan. 

“Journegan,” said he, “this is the sec- 
ond time I have had to speak to you 
about being annoyed. If it happens 
again there’ll be trouble.” 

“Play poker,” came a voice from the 
crowd. 

Smart gazed about him for a moment. 
It was evident that the mate of the 
Seahorse had an object in putting up 
his cash. He was quick-witted enough 
to see that it was best to go ahead with- 
out making any comment. He could 
stop after this hand. 


agreed Jacobs. 


Bahama Bill drew back at a sign 


from Journegan, but still fixed his gaze 
upon Smith's hand. It seemed as 
though he had seen the hands of the 
men, and was betting upon the best. 
Smart could think of no other. reason 
for the money being left him, and he 
felt certain that he would win. Bill was 
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just backing the hand he had seen to 
be the winner. 

As long as that was the case he would 
go the limit. He counted out five hun- 
dred dollars and laid it upon the table. 
Then he picked up his cards again and 
skimmed over the squeezers, waiting 
for the end. 

Jacobs drew out the amount to make 
good, and the thin-faced man felt in 
his pocket for his roll. He bent over 
in doing this, and as he did so he held 
his cards close to his breast in his left 
hand. He was still fumbling in his 
trousers pocket with his right when a 
black hand suddenly reached over his 
shoulder and drew forth a complete 
"hold-out" from under his waistcoat 
where his hand pressed. The movement 
was so quick, so powerful, and so dis- 
concerting, that for an instant there was 
a silence, and the fellow threw up his 
head. The next moment he had drawn 
his gun, a long, blue-barreled revolver 
of heavy pattern, and had swung it up 
over his shoulder and fired like a flash 
of lightning into Bahama Bill. 

Instantly there was an uproar, and 
above the noise of the struggling mass 
of men there sounded the bull-like bass 
of the mate of the Seahorse; “I got yo’ 
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fer sho, Skinny Ike—I got yo’. 


IV. 


Captain Smart grabbed what money 
he could get hands upon, and while thus 
engaged the cigar man dealt him a pow- 
erful blow over the shoulders with a 
chair. It had been meant for his head, 
but instead it landed upon the heavy 
muscles Smart had earned by hard 
work hauling lines. He gave a yell, 
and sprang upon his assailant. Just 
then Stormalong Journegan opened 
with his gun, and the quick firing 
drowned all other sounds. 

Through the smoke of the fight 
Smart saw his man, and smote him with 
all his power upon the jaw. The fel- 
low went down and out. Many of the 
bystanders had been with the crooks, 
probably -a gang of six or more, and 
these fell upon Smart and Bahama Bill. 

Smart found himself fighting two 
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quick, agile fellows who struck at him 
with weapons he could not distinguish. 
The rest piled upon the giant mate 
while Journegan fired upon the bunch, 
taking care not to hit any one, for he 
had no desire to ruin his business. His 
lead, however, went so close that one 
man got a clip that knocked him over. 
The room filled with smoke, and the up- 
roar was loud enough, but suddenly 
smart was aware of the giant Conch 
struggling to his feet and swinging out 
right and left with two mighty fists, 
sending men tumbling about like chips 
before a storm. Just beneath him the 
thin-faced man, Wilson Smith—dubbed 
“Skinny Ike” by Bill—lay in a heap. 

“Come on, yo’ muckers, come on an’ 
git yo’ medicine,” he bawled. Then he 
picked up the prostrate man, and, ta- 
king him by the shoulders, used him as 
a flail, swinging him about his head 
and knocking every one in his path into 
a state of submission. The men around 
Smart fled in confusion, and in a mo- 
ment Bahama Bill and the captain 
stood alone in the end of the room, the 
rest of the onlookers making good their 
escape to the street. Journegan stood 
behind his bar and grinned down the 
barrel of his empty gun. 

“Air ye hurted much, Bill?” he asked. 

“Hurt!” roared. the giant mate. 
“What'd hurt me here, anyway, 'cept 
yo’ blamed rum, hey?” 

“Well, if you want to make a git- 
away now’s the time, I reckon, for this 
place'll be pulled to-night sure—an’ 
that in a mighty few minutes.” 

Bahama Bill dropped the limp form 
of Wilson Smith. The man was not 
seriously hurt, only horribly bruised. 
The rest were either insensible from 
blows or unable to rise from the smash 
of the thin fellow’s body upon them, for 
the mate had stove them hard enough to 
break ribs and arms with his human 
whip. Some of the gang essayed to sit 
up and take notice after the mate ceased 
to speak. One had the temerity to 
draw a gun, which Bill unceremoni- 
ously kicked out of his hand. 

“I reckon we'd better be goin’ "long, 
cap," said the big black. “This place’ll 
be pulled by the marshal inside o' ten 
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I'll kerlect it off'n you later." 

"Didn't you git a plug?" asked Jour- 
negan. ; 

“Oh, yas; jest a little hole in de 
shoulder—dat’s nothin’. Come on, cap.” 

Smart hesitated a minute. ‘Where 
do we go?” he asked. 

“Aboa’d de Seahorse—an’ to sea as 
fast as we kin git her movin’. Ought 
toe been gone befo’ dis, but when I see 
dat Skinny settin’ in to skin yo’, I jest 
naterally had toe take a hand. What- 
cher s’pose I handed yo’ dat money 
fer ?" 

"But I haven't done anything wrong 
— nothing to run for," said Smart. 

“Yo’ try an’ think straight a minute, 
cap. Yo’ ain’t got many friends here. 
Take my advice an’ don’t git pulled. 
De clink is mighty mean here. I don’t 
know why I should take a shine toe yo’, 
cap, but yo’ shore did set in dat game 
ter win—an’ yo’ kin hit pretty straight, 
too.” 

“Gwan, before it’s too late,” said 
Journegan. 

A rush of feet sounded in the street, 
followed by the hoarse voices of men 
nearing “The Cayo Huesso.” The door 
of the saloon was suddenly burst open, 
and the marshal, with a posse of twen- 
ty men behind him, came into view. 

“De window, cap," yelled Bahama 
Bill, and without waiting a moment he 
sprang through, carrying the sash and 
glass, shutters, and ail with him. 
Through the opening Smart plunged 
instinctively, and as he did so he heard 
the sharp command to halt, followed 
by the crack of a gun. He had man- 
aged to get clear by a fraction of a sec- 
ond, and, landing upon his feet, started 
after the dark shadow which he knew 
was the black sailor making for the 
beach. 
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Down the road Captain Smart ran as 
fast as he could go, trying vainly to 
reach the tall form of the mate, who 
kept the lead easily until the lights of 
the harbor came into view. Then he 
slacked up and Smart came up with 
him. . 
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“Dat sho was fun, hey ?" laughed the 
mate, not the least winded. from his 
dash for liberty. “Cost yo’ a hundred 
dollars to git clear ef dey catch yo’. 
Dey don't run yo' in fer fun down here. 
Dat’s de Seahorse. Git inter dat small 
boat—so." 

“How about Journegan? Will they 
fine him for the fracas?” 

“Oh, no. He stands in wid de gang 
—pays fer de trouble he makes. Jour- 
negan is a good man—he’s all right.” 

“He was with the crooks, was he?” 
asked Smart. 

“Oh, yes, he thought you had money 
—he has to stand in wid de gang. He 
was mad as er hornet at me buttin’ in, 
but jest couldn't help it. I'll square him 
some day, an’ he knows it. If he didn't 
know it, he'd ’a’ plugged me when dey 
jumped me. I reckon he c'u'd ’a’ done 
it, all right, for he's a mighty fine shot, 
dat Journegan. But I sho had it in fer 
Skinny Ike—he done me onct." 

“Seems like a pretty tough bunch of 
men along the bank here, don’t it?” 
said Smart. “Journegan hinted that 
there was something done wrong to 
Mr. Dunn’s yacht—he said she must 
have leaked—what ?"' 

Bahama Bill stopped rowing the small 
boat. They were half-way to the Sea- 
horse, and lights were already showing 
along the shore, telling plainly that pur- 
suit would be made in short order. The 
tide set them toward the vessel, but Bill 
gazed steadily at Smart through the 
darkness. 

“Did Journegan say dat?" he asked 
quietly. 

“Yes, and I would like to know what 
he meant by it.” 

“You know why he did all dat shoot- 
in—all dat firin’ to hit nobody? Dat 
was jest to get the place pulled— pulled 
before you made a gitaway, toe git your 
money. He knowed you an' me were 
enemies—knowed dat yo' had it in fer 
me, knowed dat I wrecked Mr. Dunn’s 
yacht, an' dat yo' sho had no claim wid 
me—an' dat’s where he made a mis- 
take 2 

“You wrecked the schooner?” cried 
Smart. 

“Sho, cap, I dun wrecked her. Don’t 
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yo’ remember de day—de night—I came 
abo’d, harpooned by a fool Yankee 
mate? Well, I was pullin’ d seam dat 
night—dat’s what made her leak # 

“You are a devil—the blackest ras- 
cal I ever met. You can take me 
ashore, I won’t have anything more to 
do with you—turn about.” 

“Not a bit—no, suh, Yo’ goes wid 
me dis trip, sho.” 

Smart hesitated not a moment, but 
sprang overboard and struck out for the” 
shore, calling loudly for help. 

Bahama Bill sat gazing after him 
for a moment, swearing deeply. Then 
he carefully shipped the oars, stood up, 
and the next moment plunged over the 
side after him. In a few rapid-strokes 
he came up to the sailor. With one 
mighty arm he circled the swimmer, 
holding his arms to his sides as easily 
as though he were a child. With his 
other hand he struck out lustily for the 
sloop and gained her side, where two 
heads peered over looking at him. 

“Pass a line, quick,” he called. 

A line dropped instantly over the side 
and fell within reach. Smart was quick- 
ly trussed and hoisted aboard and the 
mate climbed up after him. 

"Put de mains’l on her—heave her 
short—jump!” bellowed Bahama Bill, 
at the same time casting off the gaskets 
from the boom and throwing the beckets 
off the wheel. 

A Dutchman, Heldron by name, and 
a Conch called Sam, sprang to obey. 
The sail went quickly up with a cluck- 
ing of blocks and snapping of canvas. 
Then in came the anchor, the three men 
hauling line with a will. One man 
loosed the jib while another sent it up 
with a rush, and just as the sweeping 
strokes of a pursuing oar fell upon their 
ears the Seahorse stood out the nor’- 
west passage and to sea. 

*Where's Sanders?" asked the mate. 

*Oh, de cap'n, he dun take de mon' 
he get an' go to Tampa on de steamer 
this night. He say he goin' to do some- 
tin' to dem big hotels Mr. Flagler 
builds—dem dat run de gamblin- 
houses. Won't be back fer a week." 

“Cap,” said Bahama Bill casting 
Smart adrift, “yo’ kin go below an’ put 
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dat money in de co’ner of de right-han’ 
locker—no use yo’ tryin’ to swim away 
wid it. Yo’ an’ me is goin’ to the Bank 
fer a bit o' work—dat’s it, Sam, hook 
de boat as we come past—pass de paint- 
er aft, an’ let her tow.” 

Smart saw that he was caught fair 
enough. To resist was only to make 
more trouble. He was broke, anyway, 
and without a berth. He might just as 
well try wrecking for a change—why 
not? Yes, he would go below and turn 
in without more ado. He had forgot- 
ten the money he had taken from the 
game at Journegan’s, the money which 
belonged to the mate of the Seahorse. 
No wonder Bahama Bill had jumped in 
after him and brought him aboard. It 
was easy to see that in spite of all Bill’s 
apparent carelessness he took no 
chances as he saw them. The Seahorse 
was standing out, and there was no 
chance of spending the night in the 
lockup. . After all, it was pleasanter 


out here in the brisk sea air, even in. 


the company of such men. He went 
slowly below. 
"Turn in the po't bunk, cap," came 
the mate's big voice down the cuddy. 
Smart did so, and he fell asleep while 
the wrecking-sloop rose and plunged 


into the short sea. 


VI. 

“T reckon we're about dar, cap. Dem 
masts stickin' up yander air de fo' an' 
main' o' de brig Bulldog. We skinned 
her clean, took a share ob de salvage, 
an' cleared fo' town." "Thus Bahama 
Bill, resting one hand upon the wheel- 
spokes to hold the Seahorse and sprawl- 
ing upon the deck. The sloop was ap- 
proaching the edge of the Great Ba- 
hama Bank, and the shoaling water 
told of the coral bottom. 

“Well, what are you going to stop 
here for, then?" asked Smart. Al- 
though’ he had decided to cast in his lot 
with Bahama Bill temporarily he was 
averse to wandering about on the old 
Seahorse for any length of time. He 
was anxious to hunt a berth as naviga- 
tor upon some ship of size. Nassau 
was close at hand, not fifty miles away, 
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there. 

"DH tell yo’, cap—I'l tell yo’ jest 
what I want yo’ to do fer me,” said the 
big black. He rounded the sloop to, 
and Sam let go the anchor, while the 
Pachman Heldron hauled down the 
jib. 

The Seahorse dropped back with the 
sweep of the current and wind, until 
she lay just over the mainmast of a 
sunken brig, which stuck out of the 
water at a slant, the top coming clear 
some twenty feet to port of her. The 
wreck was lying upon her bilge and 
heeled over at a sharp angle, the part- 
ners of the mainmast being about ten 
feet below the surface. 

“I heard yo’ tell Stormalong Jour- 
negan you'd been down in a diving-suit, 
de kind dey use in de No’th—hey? Yo’ 
know about rubber suits an’ pumps?” 
He looked keenly at Captain Smart 
while the seaman told him that he had 
heard aright. He had been in suits, and 
helped others diving in them. He 
thought he knew something about air- 
pumps. 

The mate went below forward, and 
shortly came on deck with a complete 
rubber diving-suit, helmet,and weighted 
shoes. 

“T don’t go in much fer dis kind ob 
divin'," said he, “but I dun paid a fel- 
low a hundred dollars fer de whole suit. 
Show me how to work it, an' show me 
how dat pump works. Ef yo' do, we'll 
go halves—break even—on what I think 
is below in dis hear wrack. I knowed 
yo' must know something erbout di- 
vin'—dat is, erbout rubber divin', which 
ain't divin' at all, but dat's what I want 
ter know." 

“T thought you said the. wreck was 
finished with ?" Smart commented. 

“All de money, all de coin was got 
out ob her, yas, suh, dat's all straight, 
but dishar wrack ain't been under wa- 
ter more’n a few months, an’ I been 
thinkin dat maybe some hard work 
would tell on some cases of ammunition 
left in her." 

“What did she have?" 

"Rifles, money, and provisions for 
Vensuela—some ob dem revolutionists 
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had de charter. Dey took up de rifles, 
and dey took up de money, but dey left 
a lot ob ammunition in her, sayin’ it 
ain't no good. Well, suh, I got a hole 
in mah shoulder where one ob dem bul- 
lets came troo—yo' mind de little fracas 
at Stormalong's. I dun sold a feller a 
dozen boxes ob dem ca'tridges, de on- 
liest .45's in Key West. Dat’s de rea- 
son I cum to know somethin’ about 
dem. Ef dey kin mak’ a hole in me, 
dey kin mak’ a hole in mos’ enny one, 
I reckon—hey, what?” 

“T see,” said Smart. “And that’s the 
reason you wanted me to help you out? 
You want me to help dive for the goods. 
How much is there—and how were they 
put up? They won't stay forever any 
good under water, you know." 

"Dey were put up in tins too big to 
handle, goin' naked like I dives. De 
cases were mighty big, an' I don't care 
much erbout smashin' 'em up wid de 
'tarnal things ready to go off. I knows 
where dey is—way back in de lazarette 
"way back aft, an’ I knows dat. dere's 
erhout a millun ob dem." 

Smart.had been overhauling the suit 
and found it to be in fair condition. 
Evidently some hard-up diver had sold 
out to Bahama Bill, who always went 
naked as deep as three or four fathoms, 
and could stay long enough under to 
do the ordinary work required of divers 
upon vessels on the reef. He could 
make two or three minutes’ work at 
short intervals, and being a mighty man, 
the strain told upon him very little in- 
deed. 

The rubber part of the suit was just 
about right for a man of Smart's build. 
It would not begin to go upon the giant 
frame of Bahama Bill. 'The great mate 
of the wrecker very well knew it, and 
he knew also that he could never get 
any of his men to go down in it. They 
knew nothing about such gear, and the 
very sight of it filled them with dread. 
It was up to Captain Smart to make 
the effort, if effort there was to be 
made. 

In the meantime Bahama Bill would 
go down once or twice to locate the 
place in the wreck to work upon. It 
would require careful work not to ex- 
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plode the cases in blowing out a hole 
in the bilge to make an entry; further, 
it was impossible to think of going 
down the hatchway ait, for the distance 
was too great. 

It was upon this vessel that the mate 
of the Seahorse had had trouble before, 
being chased into her by a shark and 
barely escaping with his life. He knew 
her. pretty well, and could locate the 
ammunition in a couple of dives. Af- 
ter that Smart could take his time in 
four fathoms and work the stuff out to 
hoist aboard, using as little dynamite 
as possible. 

“How about the pump?” asked 
Smart, after he had overhauled the suit. 

The machine was brought on deck. 
It was dirty and much out of order, 
but after an hour’s work he had it so it 
could be relied upon for the shallow 
water. For greater pressure than four 
fathoms he would not have cared to 
test it with himself upon the bottom. 

While he was refitting it the mate 
stripped and stood upon the rail ready 
for the plunge. The water was clear 
and the bottom could plainly be seen, 
the varicolored marine growths making 
it most beautiful. 

Bahama Bill dropped outboard, and 
went down with a plunge so light that 
he hardly disturbed the surface. The 
others, watching, saw him swim rapidly 
down under the bends of the wrecked 
ship, leaving a thin trail of bubbles. 

He was only down a few moments 
this dive, and came rising rapidly to the 
surface, his ugly face showing through 
the clear liquid, his eyes wide open and 
gazing upward. 

“Gimme a piece ob chalk, Sam,” he 
said, as he came into the air again. 

A piece was handed him, and he went 
below again and marked the spot where 
the hole would be blown in the ves- 
sel’s side, and in the meantime Smart 
donned the diving-suit. 

The Dutchman Heldron had never 
even seen a suit of this kind before, and 
his messmate Sam gazed at it with a 
sort of superstitious dread. 

“Yo’ sure ain't goin’ under in that 
outfit, cap?" he protested, as Smart put 
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on the shoes weighing fully twenty 
pounds apiece. “Man, them slippers 
will sure hold you to the bottom!” 

“T guess you dummies will have sense 
enough to haul me up when I pull the 
line and signal remarked Smart. 
"Now, give me the helmet and screw 
down these bolts.” He had the head- 
piece on by the time Bahama Bill came 
on deck and surveyed the proceedings. 

“PII have to trust you to tend the 
lines" said Smart to the black giant. 
“Remember, now, one strong pull and 
you haul me up—not quickly unless I 
give three quick pulls afterward. Two 
pulls is to slack away, one on the hose 
is to give me more air, and two to give 
me less. Understand?” 

Bahama Bill wiped the water out of 
his. bleary eyes and nodded. He ap- 
parently had some misgivings about the 
concern, but he was far too careless of 
human life to express them. He 
coupled up the air-hose and started the 
pump, and the whistling inside the hel- 
met told of the wind coming in behind 
the diver's head. 

.— Smart held the front glass ready, and 
after being satisfied that the machine 
was working, he had Sam screw it on 
and Captain Smart was cut off from 
the wrecker’s crew, his face showing 
dimly through the thick glass plate. 
The heavy leaden belt was fastened 
tightly about his waist and he stepped 
over the rail onto the little side ladder, 
and so overboard, letting himself slow- 
ly down until he swung clear of the 
sloop’s side. Then he was lowered 
away and went to the bottom, Bahama 
Bill slacking off the life-line and hose 
until he saw him standing upon the 
coral bank some twenty-five feet below 
the wrecker’s deck. 

: Heldron turned the air-pump and 
Sam made fast the charge of dynamite, 
fixing the wires of à “Farmer’s Ma- 
chine” into the mercury-exploder and 
wrapping the whole tightly in canvas 
made fast with marline, the whole 
weighted so that it would sink quickly. 

He lowered the charge, and saw 
Smart’s hand go out and receive it. 
Then the diver disappeared under the 
bilge of the wreck, leaving a thin trail 
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Having fixed the charge where the 
mate had marked the surface of the 
wreck, Smart started to walk away. 
The light was strong in the clear wa- 
ter, and he gazed about him at the 
beautiful coral formations. The heavy 
growths took on many-colored hues, 
and he walked out among them to ad- 
mire them as one would the scenery on 
shore. 

An albacore darted past like a flash 
of silver light. In the shadow of a 
huge sponge an enormous grouper took 
shelter, his eyes sticking out and gazing 
unwinkingly at the apparition of the 
man upon the bottom. 

Smart went toward him and gave 
him a gentle poke, and in doing so gave 
the lines a sudden jerk. Instantly he 
was lifted off his feet and drawn up- 
ward, for Bahama Bill had felt the pull, 


and lost no time hauling his man . 


aboard. Luckily -the depth was not 
great, or the sudden change of pressure 
would have hurt. 

Smart came to the side gesticulating 
wildly, and the more he waved his 
bands the quicker he was yanked up. 
In a moment the mate had him on deck, 
and was unscrewing the front glass. 

"What's de matter, cap?" he asked 
anxiously, when the diver's face ap- 
peared. 

"Nothing; you 
tired!" said Smart. 
fire the charge." 

The spark was sent along the wire, 
and a dull crack sounded from below. 
The water rose in a boiling mass astern, 
and spread out, churning and bubbling. 
It was not a large charge, and it had 
not been necessary to move the sloop. 

Smart started Heldron again at the 
pump, and screwed on the glass. Then, 
taking his tools and a line, he went 
back to the work below. 

The hole blown in the wrecked hull 
was quite large for the amount of 
powder used, but the splintered edges 
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made it necessary to be careful on en- 
tering, on account of the air-hose and 
line. A swirling of disturbed water still 
made the light bad, but Smart, feeling 
the edges with his hand, stepped with- 
in the darkness, and proceeded to ex- 
plore the interior of the lost ship. 

He climbed slowly upward, dragging 
his lines after him, and stumbling over 
a mass of timber which obstructed the 
way. He was in the after-part of the 
brig, the part where the dead wood, 
narrowing toward the stern-post, made 
a difficult passage to. go through. He 
went along carefully, feeling for dan- 
gerous projections which might entan- 
gle his air-hose. The ammunition was 
supposed to be in the lazarette, under 
the cabin flooring, and he made his way 
in this direction. 

Owing to the darkness, he was some 
time locating anything in the way of 
cases. Finally, however, he felt the 
square ends of boxes, and made haste 
to break one open. There were cans 
of tomatoes, or some kind of food, in 
the first one, and he felt along farther. 
Then he came in contact with a bulk- 
head. As it was inky dark below in the 
bilge of the sunken ship, he had to do 
all his work by means of the sense of 
touch alone. He couldn’t see his own 
hand upon the glass of his helmet. 

Something brushed against him and 
nearly upset him. It gave him an un- 
comfortable feeling, and a longing for 
the sunshine upon the sea floor of the 
Bank. He was not of a nervous tem- 
perament, and he knew that some sea 
denizen had evidently made the brig his 
home. Perhaps some spawning group- 
er or huge jew-fish. 

Feeling along the bulkhead, he came 
upon a lot of small boxes. One of 
these he took under his arm and backed 
slowly out of the hole and into the clear 
water of the Bank. He laid the box 
upon the sea floor, and broke the cov- 
ering with his hammer, hitting it light- 
ly, the resisting power of the surround- 
ing medium making it difficult even to 
strike at all. He tore away the frag- 
ments of the lid, and saw rows of car- 
tridge-clips, the whole fixed and packed 
carefully. Making fast a line to the 
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case, he signaled to hoist away, and 
brought his find to the surface. 

The stuff proved to be all right. On 
breaking open a cartridge, the powder 
appeared dry, in spite of the long sub- 
mergence, showing how carefully the 
ammunition had been put up. The dip- 
ping of the bullets into tallow had made 
the cartridge absolutely air-tight, and 
they were as good as new. 

The usual cost of ammunition was 
about two cents per cartridge wholesale. 
Half a million rounds would make 
quite a fortune, or something in the 
neighborhood of ten thousand dollars 
to divide between himself and the black 
mate. Yes, it had been worth while, 
after all. Wrecking was not such a 
bad thing, if there was anything worth 
wrecking, and he wondered how the 
salvors of the brig had overlooked 
such a valuable asset. Even if he had 
to divide with the former owners— 
which he probably would not—he 
would have something worth going be- 
low for. 

“Git de stuff—we'll ship him to Noo 
York,” said Bill. “Ought to clar a bit 
on dis hear deal. Dey’s got the Win- 
chester mark on dem, an' dat goes wid 
de agents, so do de Union ca'tridge. 
Git de stuff outen her, cap, fo' we 
cayn't stay here long—it's comin' on 
bad befo' dark, an' dere'll be too much 
sea to work agin' fer a week." 

Smart lost no time getting back to 
the lazarette of the brig. He took his 
line with him, and, after fastening it to 
some of the cases, he signaled to haul 
away. 

Case after case he removed in this 
manner, and, after being below nearly 
an hour, he began to feel the effects of 
the pressure. He concluded to go up 
and rest for a short time before finish- 
ing the job. He hauled a lot of boxes 
together and lashed them firmly with a 
line, and signaled to haul away. He 
felt the pull, the tautening of the rope, 
and the cases slipped from under his 
hand. He straightened up and started 
to follow. 

Then he felt the whole side of the 
ship suddenly fall toward him. It 
seemed like a mass of stuff, chest upon 
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chest, toppling down upon him, and, 
before he could make even the slightest 
movement to get away, the whole pile 
of cases rolled over him like a great 
wave. 

He was thrown upon his back, and a 
heavy weight rested upon the lower 
part of his body- He tried to move, 
and found himself jammed fast. Feel- 
ing nervously for his life-line and hose, 
he saw they were clear. He would not 
suffocate for a while, anyway. He 
pulled lustily upon his life-line, and felt 
the strain of Bill's strength upon it, but 
it failed to move him. He was afraid 
the line would cut into his suit with 
the enormous strain. 

He pulled the signal to slack away, 
but the men above were evidently ex- 
cited, and they pulled all the harder. 
Then came a sudden slacking. He 
reached up and drew in the end of the 
life-line. It had parted near his helmet. 

In the blackness of the sunken wreck 
Smart felt his nerve going. It was a 
bad place to have trouble. "There was 
no other suit, no other machine or out- 
fit for a man to go to his assistance. 
He might live for an hour longer, or 
perhaps even two, but the end seemed 
certain unless he could free himself 
from the mass of cargo which had so 
suddenly piled down upon him. 

It had been one of those accidents 
which are likely to happen to any one 
working in the darkness of a ship's 
hold where the cargo is not known, or 
not located by previous knowledge of 
the ship's loading. 

He had evidently unshipped some of 
the ammunition-cases, and brought a 
mass of boxes of both provisions and 
cartridges upon him like an avalanche. 
His right arm was free, but his left was 
crushed under some mighty weight, and 
hurt him painfully. The air still 
whistled into his head-piece, showing 
that Heldron was working the pump 
steadily.- 

Bahama Bill was a cool hand, a man 
used to desperate emergencies, and 
Smart felt that the giant mate of the 
Seahorse would do what he could to 
set him free. He knew the black diver 
to be a mighty swimmer. He had 
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cause to remember that fact, but it was 
far away from the surface where he 
now lay, and it looked as if he would 
have to pass in, to die the terrible death 
of the lost diver. 

His imagination held him thinking, 
in spite of the pain and weight upon 
him. He could breathe easily, and the 
numbing effect of the pressure made 
his sufferings less than otherwise. He 
tried again and again to shift some of 
the cases, straining until the stars 
flashed into the darkness before him. 
It was useless. He could not budge 
anything. 

The minutes seemed hours, and he 
began at last to feel the drowsy effect 
of the air too long driven into his 
lungs. He saw the beach, the white 
coral sand—then he-was again at Key 
West. 


VIII. 


Upon the deck of the Seahorse the 
men gazed blankly at each other when 
Bahama Bill hauled up the life-line, 
parted far below.  Heldron stopped 
pumping, and Sam gave an exclama- 
tion. 

“Keep dat pump workin’; keep it go- 
in’, I tell yo'," snapped the black mate, 
turning upon his man. 

Heldron instantly turned away again, 
rapidly, sending the air below. 

"Name ob de Lord—now whatcher 
make wid dat?" said Bill, looking at 
Sam. 

“Gone fer sure," said Sam ^ 
wouldn’t go down in them lead shoes 
for no money. I done knowed some- 
thing like this would happen.” 

“I tink I don't need to give no more 
air, den,” said Heldron. 

“You turn dat pump, yo’ blamed 
Dutchman, or I'll turn yo’ hide wrong- 
side out, yo’ hear me,” snarled the mate. 
“Gimme a heavy line, Sam; gimme 
something I can’t break— jump, yo 
Conch !” 

“Goin’ after him?" asked Sam, haut 
ing the end of the mainsheet clear to 
the rail. "I don’t think you kin get 
him. Better leave him down; them 
shoes is enough to hold him. I'd hate | 
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“sure!” 

- The huge form of the mate balanced 
for an instant upon the rail. He cleared 
enough line to take to the bottom, and 
had Sam stand with coils of it ready 
to pay out. Then down he went with 
the end of it, swimming strongly for 
the hole in the bilge of the brig. The 
opening showed before him, but he 
hesitated not a moment. He swam 
straight into the black hole, butting his 
head against the car-lines under the 
half-deck, but keeping straight as he 
could for the diver by following the 
air-hose with his hand. 

It was a long swim to the place 
where Smart lay. A full minute had 
been taken up before the mate felt the 
contact of the metal helmet. He passed 
the heavy line under it, but found his 
wind giving way under the strain. 
Quickly following the air-hose out, he 
struggled for the clear water, and came 
to the surface with a blow like a 
grampus. He had been down two min- 
utes and a half. 

Sam seized his hand and helped him 
aboard, where he lay upon the deck, 
bleeding, a slight trickle from the cor- 
ner of his ugly mouth and from his 
nose. 1 

“You can’t make it, Bill," Sam de- 
clared. *Let the poor devil go. You 
done the best you could." 

“T stop now wid de air, hey? 
you says, Mr. Bill?” 

Heldron's query aroused Bahama 
Bil. “If you slack up on dat pump, 
yo’ dies a wuss death "n Cap'n Smart,” 
he said wearily, and in an even tone. 
It was evident that the strain had been 
hard on him, but he was game. 

In a minute he sat up. 

“I get him dis hear time,” he 
growled, shaking himself and standing 
upon the rail again. 

His giant, black body twitched, the 
huge muscles under the ebony skin 
worked, flowing, contracting, and slack- 
ing up, making a wavelike motion, but 
showing the mighty power which lay 
in his frame. He was getting worked 
up to a nervous pitch, and the trem- 
bling was not from weakness. It was 
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the gathering power in his thews which 
was beginning to work. 

He flung far out, and dropped 
straight downward with a pitch-pole 
plunge, going furiously down like some 
monstrous sea-demon. Only a flash of 
his black body showed before he had 
turned the bend, and was following the 
air-hose into the hole. 

This time he saved many seconds. 
He reached the form of Smart, and 
caught the end of the mainsheet about 
him, quickly slipping a hitch. Then he 
hauled himself out into the sunshine 
again, and came rising like a fish to the 


surface. In a moment he was back 
aboard the Seahorse, and then he 
spoke. 


“Git onto dat line, yo’, Sam . : 
git hold quick I got him 
: give him de air, yo’ Dutch- 
man. An' now fer a heave 
what is a heave." 

With a mighty effort the two men 
threw their whole weight upon the 
line, It held. Nothing gave for a mo- 
ment. Bahama Bill, bracing his naked 
feet upon the rail, bent his mighty loins, 
and took a deep breath. 

*Heave-ho !" he bellowed, and set his 
muscles to the strain. 

Sam lifted with all his force. Al- 
most instantly the two of them plunged 
backward, and fell over each other on 
deck. The line became slack, but be- 
fore they could get to their feet, Hel- 
dron had left the pump and was hauling 
in. hand-over-hand, and in a moment 
the form'of Smart showed below the 
surface. 

The black mate sprang to his feet 
and gave the Dutchman a cuff which 
sent him over the side, and, seizing the 
line, he hauled the limp form of the 
diver on deck quicker than it takes to 
tell it. In a moment he had the glass 
off the helmet, and was staring into the 
white face of the insensible seaman. 

“Get somethin’ to drink—quick," he 
said. 

Sam rushed for a dipper of water, 
and, upon bringing it, was knocked 
over the head with it for his pains. 

"Yo' bring me somethin’—quick— 


ON THE GREAT 


yo’ understand,” roared the mate. “I 
knows yo’ got some forrads—now, then, 
jump!” 

Sam quickly brought a bottle of gin, 
half-full. Smart had some of the fiery 
liquid poured between his lips. Then 
Heldron, who had scrambled back 
aboard, cursing and spluttering, came 
aft, and helped them to get off the suit. 

It was half an hour afterward before 
the captain came around enough to tell 
what had happened. His left arm was 
badly mashed, but not broken. The 
heavy suit had not been cut through, 
and to this fact he owed his life. His 
legs were stiff and sore from the heavy 


weight which had lain upon them, but , 


he was otherwise uninjured. 
“T reckon yo'll be able to go down 
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ag'in in a little while,” said the mate., 
"We got most of the stuff, I reckon, 
but we might as well take all dat's 
dere." 

“How many cases have we?" asked 
Smart. 

“* Bout fifty—nearly a million rounds, 
an' all good." 

“Well, that’s all we'll get to-day," 
said Smart, “unless you want to take a 
try at it.” 

“Toe bad, toe bad," muttered Ba- 
hama Bill. “Pse sho sorry you's sech 


a puny little man, cap, but de wedder 
is gittin’ bad, ennyways, an’ I reckon 
we might as well make a slant fer Nas-, 
sau." 

“That'll about suit me, all right,” 
said Smart. 


AT THE INFORMATION BUREAU 


H” 


stepped aboard the train, a thin, hungry-looking man, with an inquisitive 
cast of countenance, and he had a long nose, which characterized his love 


for poking it into other people’s affairs. He glanced about him doubtfully, 

and finally sat down beside a quiet but humorous-looking man in a loud check suit. 
“Going far, mister?” asked the long-nosed individual. 

The man addressed closely scrutinized the questioner, summed him up, and 


answered thus: 


“Yes; I’m going to Philadelphia, and farther just as soon as I can get away. 
I'm a commercial traveler; my business is to sell everything I deal in, and to get 


orders for more. 


a ten-cent one. 


I left Boston this morning at 8:15, but we were nearly forty 
minutes late in starting. No, there was no wreck on the line. 
morning cost fifty cents, and ten cents for the waiter. 


My breakfast this 
The cigar I’m smoking is 


My name is Thomas Britton, and I am thirty-eight and a half 
years old. My wife’s name is Emma Maria. 


We have four children, three boys 


and a girl, and I am a member of the Volunteer Firemen’s Association in my 
native town. I am worth about ten thousand dollars—oh! and while I think of 
it, my wife’s maiden name was Barlow, and had money when I married her. My 
father was a pork-butcher, and my grandfather a sea-captain. That’s all I can 
think of just for the moment, but, if there’s any other information about my 
affairs I can give you, don’t hesitate to ask.” 

Then the inquisitive man leaned forward. 

“What did your great-grandfather do for a living?” he asked. 


Plantagenet Hock: Hero 


By George Bronson-Howard 
Author of ‘‘ Adventurers Extraordinary,” Etc. 


III.—THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY 


(A Complete Story) 


ag, HOPENHAUER ‘says 

4 (if he didn’t Nietsche 
did) that “when a man 
lets his emotions over- 
come him, he puts him- 
self at the mercy of 
somebody.” ^ And if 
Nietsche didn’t say 
Let it stand that way— 


this, I do. 
Plantagenet Hock says so. I can vouch 


for that quotation. If I haven't said 
it beforehand, I say it now; in order 
that no bespectacled pedant can look it 
up and call me a gentle toyer with the 
truth. 

But, anyway, the moral of the whole 
thing is, don’t have any emotions. 
That sounds easy, doesn’t it? I've 
heard about these strong, silent men 
myself. They wander through the 
pages of our best fiction making you 
want to heave a brick at their heads. 
. They smile tolerantly, and wave their 
hands, dismissing subjects; also they 
shrug their shoulders. Meanwhile their 
faces are impassive. As I say, they in- 
spire a great dislike in me. 

I’ve generally found that when a 
man is strong he contrives to let you 
into the secret; and when he is silent 
he is that way because he hasn't got 
anything to say. Great men are always 
very tiresome (that is, the ones I’ve 
met). They’ either expect you to bow 
the knee and look as though you wanted 
another helping of dessert which you 
didn’t think you’d get; or else they’ll 
get insulted because you don’t look that 
way, thinking you're not onto their 
greatness. 


That brings me right in line with 
two things, for you see I let my emo- 
tions overcome me in the presence of 
what the world calls a great man. I 
might have stayed on Ashburton's yacht 
and been landed nicely and convenient- 
ly at Cebu, or some place where you 
can get a bath and a dash of whisky- 
and-lemon. But oh, no! I had to get 
the bat into my belfry that the gentle- 
man had insulted me (he had, by the 
way). And I indignantly requested to 
be immediately landed from his floating 
palace. 

Mr. Ashburton didn't see it that way. 
He said he didn't have any pilot, and 
he was afraid to try to make a landing 
that night. "But," he remarks, "if you 
yearn so remarkably to be put down 
again on the uncivilized coast of north- 
ern- Cebu, far be it from R. T. Ash- 
burton to keep Willie from his sweet- 
meats." Or words to that effect. Being 
a great man, he was ponderous. Very 
generously he offered to swing over one 
of tle ship's boats, stock it with pro- 
visions, give me a gun, and let me make 
shore myself. Well, as the shore was 
only about a mile or so away, I cried 
him gramercy; and lo and behold! 
quick as a wink the thing was done. 

Ive told you all about Ashburton 
and little Miss Ashburton (whom 
some space-rater tagged “The Silver 
Princess") before; also that I wanted 
to land at Juo and run some of those 
gun-smuggling deals to earth. Every- 
body knows I went to the Philippines 
for the Clarion, of New York, most 
especially to find out what the chances 
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for a revolution were. And, having had 
the coast of northern Cebu suggested 
as the place where a crop of-merry 
young hell had been sowed, I had gone 
there to look into the reaping. 

But that’s all ancient history. The 
main point at the present time is that, 
owing to the fact that I indulged in the 
luxury of emotions at the expense of 
business, I found myself in a ship’s 
boat floating in the straits that separate 
Cebu from Negros, and paddling with 
all my lusty young strength for the 
shore. 

The yacht passed on its way, its 
lights winking at me and telling me the 
particular kind of an ass I was. Inci- 
dentally I was making some few re- 
marks of the same character to myself. 
The conversation did not partake of the 
complimentary. It sounded more like 
rival candidates slanging one another, 
It is a trivial fact, but I mention it, that 
the tide was going out, and I was work- 
ing against it, which meant that I was 
being carried out farther and farther 
from shore every time I pulled at the 
oars. 

And over there on Cebu I could see 
a lot of yellow lights, and almost hear 
the people twanging on their guitars 
and singing some of their ten-year-old 
Madrid successes. At least I thought 
I could; but then I have an imagination 
that works overtime. The Southern 
Cross was doing business at the old 
stand up there over the palm-trees; and 
the water looked like one of those crys- 
tals you gaze in to find out the name 
of your future wife. A lot of fireflies 
and glowworms were palpitating all 
over with pride, and showing their nice 
dress suits of orange-colored flame; 
and altogether that shore looked pretty 
good to young Plantagenet Hock. 

A bright idea occurring to that same 
rising genius, he reflects for some min- 
utes, and decides he will work up- 
shore with the tide. To that end I 
bring the boat around and try the game; 
but is there anything doing? I answer 
that there is not. There is most dis- 
tinctly nothing doing. I wanted to 
work up-shore toward the lights. The 
tide shows a perverted inclination to 
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carry me down-shore. Now I don't 
like to be harsh, but I am quite sure 
that if I had wanted to go down-shore 
that tide would have fixed it so I would 
have gone up. That's the kind of a 
tide it was. It was like everything in 
or around or connected with those is- 
lands. 

Pretty soon I realized that I was sim- 
ply raising blisters on my hands and 
doing myself no good and the tide no 
harm. So I shipped my oars, lighted 
one of Mr. R. T. Ashburton’s particu- 
lar pet brand of cigars; and told the 
tide to go ahead and do what it jolly 
well pleased. I tried to show it that 
such a thing as a tide could not affect 
me in the slightest; that, after all, I 
might as well go south as north. It 
was really no particular matter. 

So there I sat and smoked my cigar, 
and continued to hand myself parcels 
of unfumigated language that would 
have been refused admittance at any re- 
spectable port without an application 
of formaldehyde. 

Viewing myself from a philosophical 
standpoint, I appeared to be the sort 
of person whom Schopenhauer, or 
Nietsche, would not have hired to 
sweep out their rooms (provided they 
ever did have their rooms swept). Not 
that I have ever yearned to sweep out 
their rooms. But I would like to have 
felt that I could have had the job if 
I wanted it. But if those great philoso- 
phers and tanks had been told of my 
actions during the past twenty-four 
hours, the very sight of me would have 
turned them blue with rage. They 
would have to be fastened in strait- 
jackets to keep from putting me in a 
condition that would necessitate my 
wearing a wig. 

Well, anyhow, it wasn’t my fault. It 
was fate, that’s what it was. Did I ever 
go and hunt up trouble in the shape of 
a female in distress? Come again, 
Rollo. But was there ever a female in 
distress within twenty-five miles of P. 
Hock, Esq. that the Wraith of Ro- 
mance didn't manage to put in a hurry- 
up call that sent me in the direction of 
the happening? Do you think I like ro- 
mance? Ha, gentle reader (I call you 
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that because it sounds literary and 
flatters you), never ask me that painful 
question again. Like it? I detest its 
very name. I have never read a ro- 
mance. I have lived a decent life, or, 
rather, it would have been decent if 
I'd had anything to do with it. But, oh, 
no! Mr. Romance Wraith has to cross 
my path with a dark lady—or a blonde 
—or a red-haired one—or an albino— 
or Well, I might as well tell you 
that I’ve had experience with every 
different kind of hair that ever adorned 
a female’s head. 

Think of it! A little, tow-haired man 
wearing spectacles and liking Pittsburg 
stogies, the German philosophers, and 
French bonbons. There you have 
Plantagenet Hock, my friends. Isn't 
that a nice sort of a hero for a ro- 


mance? I can see all of you japing 
now. 
“Why,” say you, “the heroine would 


burst out laughing right in the middle 
of the big scene!” 

But they don’t, confound ’em! I wish 
they did. And why don’t they? Be- 
cause they haven’t got a sense of hu- 
mor, that’s why. If they had they’d 
never call on such a being as Planty 
Hock to get them out of trouble. 

But do you realize that before I was 
nineteen I had rescued so many maid- 
ens from trouble that I had to go into 
a gymnasium and train? -I saw that if 
that sort of thing was going to keep 
up, ld have to be able to hand out a 
few swift punches. And if any man 
loathes dumb-bells and calisthenics it 
is myself; and yet to what shame have 
I been reduced? Why, only the other 
day my old instructor started a graft 
of teaching physical culture through 
the magazines. And he had the colossal 
ice-box nerve to put a full page in all 
the leading monthlies, giving such de- 
tails as: 


Mr. Plantagent Hock, the famous corre- 
spondent, is to-day a living example of my 
theory of muscle-making? Below I present 
two pictures of Mr. Hock. One when he 
first came to me, thin, flabby, anemic. The 


other after six months of—— 


Well, never mind! But such things 
rankle. Think of the joke of it! Me, 
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Planty Hock, who loathes all forms of 
muscular development advertised to 
catch easy-marks who want to beat 
Sandow's record! 

Sorrow! I think some day some- 
body will pose me for that subject and 
produce a masterpiece. I am the orig- 
inal “it.” Old man Trouble and I have 
slept together so long that I don't know 
which is he and which is me. (It 
rimes if I say “me” instead of "T"; but 
I don't want any yaps to call me down 
on my Lindley Murray; therefore this 
addendum.) 

Well, to come back to my present 
situation. There was I in that nice lit- 
tle boat swinging to and fro, caressed 
by the balmy night air—and all that 
sort of rot. It was dreamy, poetical, 
very sweet, and cute. But it didn’t 
make any hit with me. I am not a 
poet. 

How far the tide carried me before 
it decided to let me get to shore is not 
a matter that I can reckon up for you. 
It is my firm belief that it had no in- 
tention of landing me at all; but, after 
I’d been something like an hour afloat, 
there loomed up before me a long, nar- 
row strip of land jutting out into the 
water and adorned with the usual 
“property” palms and white sands, the 
calcium-man working the moonlight 
from behind and getting it ready for 
the star, Plantagenet Hock, who was 
presently to leap ashore and take a bath 
in it. For my particular friend (oh, 
for a swot at him!) the Romance 
Wraith had doped up a beautiful little 
three-act comedy-drama, the first act 
of which was to be enacted on that strip 
of land partly surrounded by water. 

Of course you can see that the land 
in question—peninsula an F. R. G. S. 
would call it—got in the way of the 
tide and interfered. Consequently my 
little boat ran smack ashore, and it 
didn’t take me more than about two 
minutes to have it pulled up between 
two rocks where the waves couldn’t get 
a smell of it. The tide passed on some- 
what disappointed, while I stood on the 
shore and made insulting remarks to the 
same. After which I looked about me. 

It was an ordinary little stage-plot. 
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About ten yards of white sand strewn 
with conch-shells, seaweed, and timber. 
Adjoining it cocoa and cabbage-palms, 
wild limes, and sandalwood-trees, all 
crowding one another so that the forest 
looked as though if you wanted to get 
through it you'd have to use an ax. 
The fireflies were doing the Christmas- 
candle effect by lighting up the green- 
ery; and the moon feathered the tops 
of the trees. The rest of the island 
stood out black; and the sea had 
enough silver on its top to debase the 
national currency. 

My boat was drawn up between two 
big rocks, so that when I looked around 
for it, forgetting, I couldn't see it. 
When I remembered, it struck me that 
this would be a most convenient place 
to go to sleep. Tt didn't take long after 
the idea struck me to put it into effect 
so far as I had anything to do with 
it. I stretched out in the bottom of 
the boat and closed my eyes. The 
rocks came together at the top and shut 
out the moon. It was nice and dark 
and comfy. 

-But just then I heard something that 
sounded  suspiciously like  splashing 
oars. I got on my knees, and, keeping 
my head below the boat's gunwales, 
cocked one eye out over the waters. 
'Then I thanked my stars my boat was 
hidden, for the calcium-man was throw- 
ing his lime-rays onto a boat chock full 
of black brethren. 

It was what the Malays call a prao, 
a big boat, with an outrigger and a leg- 
o'-mutton sail, aided and abetted by 
four men on either side and one at the 
stern working sweeps. And when I say 
"black brethren," that's what I mean, 
except that the “brethren” is mere 
persiflage. Black they were, not brown, 
nor lemon-colored. The hirsute growth 
of the brethren was straight and black 
like an Indian’s, and fell over their 
faces and shoulders. They were neatly 
and inconspicuously» arrayed in breech- 
clouts that had once been white—what 
they call bajogs out there. 

All told, there were about twelve 
of them; and when they beached the 
prao, the lot of them jumped out and 
pulled the boat up, after which they 
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began to dance and skip about the 
beach, kicking their long black legs up 
at the moon, grinning, rolling their eye- 
brows, and throwing their arms about 
carelessly. 

They did this sort of thing until they 
were good and tired, and then plumped 
down on their knees and rubbed their 
foreheads and put sand on their heads. 
As a piece of combined chorus work it 
was eccentric and lacked team-play. 
They didn’t work together, didn’t take 
the same steps, didn’t plump down at 
the same time. However, you can 
hardly expect a Broadway production 
out on the northern coast of Cebu, so I 
had to put up with this punk amateur 
work for want of better divertisement, 
hoping that the*play would shape up 
better as we got toward the plot. 

We got to it soon enough—too soon 
for young Planty Hock. I had a dim 
feeling of uneasiness all along that 
something was lacking in this cute little 
production. It was the heroine; and 
she made her appearance in the boat. 

Up to that time I hadn't noticed an- 
other one of the Mumbo Jumbos. He 
was a long-faced old codger, and had 
his face painted up like a Japanese 
mask. 

He was standing alongside the hero- 
ine in the boat. The heroine was 
bound and helpless (naturally the latter, 
since the first was true, but this, gentle 
reader, is the conventional description). 

Now you can just figure out for your- 
self how I felt when I saw that that 
particular heroine was a white woman. 
All I want you to do is to figure it out 
for yourself. 'That's all. Then take a 
squint in the direction of young Plan- 
tagenet Hock. Here was that bespec- 
tacled young man, worn out after the 
arduous labors of a day and part of 
a night, preparing to go to sleep. 

And-then to be confronted with a 
white woman in the hands of a lot of 
buck niggers! 

Now summon up the situation to 
your mind—twélve of them all armed 
with guns, knives, and clubs—opposed 
to them a young gentleman named. 
Hock, with one Luger pistol, an am- 
monia-squirt, and an unlimited gall. 
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But, no!—I said there were twelve. 
In the omission lay my strength. I had 
forgotten the pantomime clown in the 
make-up. Which made thirteen. 

You can see their finish, can’t you? 
Thirteen! As soon as I realized their 
awiul handicap, I bucked up. 


IL 


Now that the situation was somewhat 
of a very personal one, I began to try 
to figure out what was up. At first I 
had been surprised at the color of the 
bucks; but then I remembered that 
there were as many different species of 
men in the Philippines as there were 
islands, These were Negritos, so 
named by the Spaniards because of 
their color. They were somewhat of 
the same breed as the Igorottes. 

Well, there were the thirteen of them; 
there also was the girl, and likewise 
there was as much of myself as I could 
bring to contemplate the situation. 
From my aerie I took a good- long look 
at the girl. She was white, there was 
no doubt of that. Olive-tinted I don't 
deny, brunette in coloring, and lots of 
very black hair, that fell over her shoul- 
ders; but there was a lot of white blood 
in her, I could see. She might be pure 
white, she might not; but I couldn't 
look at her pale little face in the moon- 
light, and see those big, frightened eyes, 
without making up my mind that I 
would be elected to the Kuklux Klan 
for meritorious service in stamping out 
colored gentlemen before T let her out 
of my sight. 

But don't you fancy for a moment 
that I was keen about getting into a 
mix-up. The thing was forced on me, 
that was all. If another man had hove 
in sight who was willing to take over 
the job, it would have been me—me 
to the tall growths of the jungle. How- 
ever, at that moment I was sole repre- 
sentative of the glorious white race, and 
it was up to me to play the game. 

I did some rapid thinking. 

Meanwhile four of the bunch waded 
back in the water, and brought his rev- 
erence ashore on their shoulders. I 
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could see, then, that the said reverence 
had something very tightly wrapped 
in his arms; and when he comes ashore 
and puts that something on the sand, 
waving his hands about and frowning 
and making queer noises in his throat, 
all of the other twelve go down on 
their knees and twist and turn and bur- 
row, and generally act like escaped in- 
mates of a bug-house, his Nibs mean- 
while waving and groaning over his 
big medicine powwow. 

And, say! what do you think that 
blessed image was? 

It’s going to make you laugh when 
I tell you; and maybe you’ll doubt the 
truthfulness of P. Hock; but what f 
tell you is sure enough Scripture. 

Ever seen a puppet-show, with Punch 
and Judy whacking away at one an- 
other? They don’t have many of them 
in the States; but they’re all over Eng- 
land and the Continent. Well, this 
image was our beloved old friend 
Punch. All you had to do was to push 
a button and Punch did stunts with his 
eyeballs. Push another button, and he 
lolled out his tongue at you. Get busy 
with a third one, and he twitched his 
nose and sneered and showed his teeth. 
That was the limit of what Punch 
would do for you, no matter how much 
you prayed to him. 

Old Big Medicine had got next to 
the buttons, and was working them for 
all he was worth. He stood up there 
solemn as a supreme court justice when 
he’s fining a trust ten thousand dollars 
and making believe it ain’t a joke. 
Take Big Medicine to New York and 
he could get booked on the burlesque 
circuit—refined knockabout turn; lack- 
ing in humor but big on the make- 
believe. 

Soon as the bucks got over their first 
pious spasm, they hiked off and began 
to collect all the spare wood they could 
find on the beach. Big Medicine picked 
up Punch and put him on top of my 
rocks. I was expecting some one to 
stick his nose inside and get one of the 
Plantagenet Hock punches, very strong, 
and warranted to intoxicate; but none 
of them betrayed unseemly curiosity, 
merely going about and collecting their 
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wood and piling it before. Mr. Punch 
on the rock. à 

I could see that their game was to 
start a fire before Mr. Punch; and I 
had an idea that they were going to 
offer up the girl as a sacrifice. Not that 
I knew this; but I had a sort of hunch 
that the scheme in view wasn't over- 
freighted with any joyousness for her, 
So my plan of procedure was ridicu- 
lously simple and'easy. I waited until 
the bucks got a little farther up-shore 
after their wood, and the old priest was 
left alone with Mr. Punch. Then I 
crawled out from behind and quietly 
brained him with the butt of my Luger 
pistol. It was one of the neatest jobs 
OÍ assassination that ever came in my 
line; and the old geezer bit the sand 
before he had time to find out whether 
he had slipped or merely stumbled. 

The girl was still in the prao. I 
picked up the two oars to my boat, 
grabbed as much of the provisions as I 
could in the other hand, and took a 
long breath. Then I beat it to the prao, 
and chucked the provisions in. I didn't 
-want any chance of pursuit in my own 
boat, that's why I took the oars. And 
I found one of them come in mighty 
handy as a lever to budge the prao. 
She slipped into deeper water, and I 
threw my shoulder against her. That 
was one of the times I said a short 
prayer of thanksgiving that I'd been to 
a gymnasium. She dragged along, and 
the tide caught her; and I waded by 
her side, still pushing. 

By this time the crowd on shore had 
come back with more wood, and got a 
line on what was happening. They let 
out blood-curdling shrieks that sounded 
like Yale yells, and started lickety-split 
for the boat. I didn't have time to 
draw my gun. Two of them had 
splashed right out to the prao and were 
for climbing aboard. I knew you 
couldn't reach a nigger on the head 
very well, so I banged the first one on 
the shins and the second on the stom- 
ach; and back they went into the wa- 
ter, making noises that an automobile 
would be ashamed of. 

With the oar I dug down on the 
beach, and gave the boat another shove. 


She slid into deeper water; and then 
the tide really did work for me, and we 
moved siowly offshore. 

But during this interval the whole 
blamed gang of bucks had waded into 
the water; and I saw there was only 
one thing to do. Three shots came 
near hitting me; and some of them 
threw bolo-knives, one of which buried 
itself in the boat's bottom, about half 
an inch from where the girl lay bound. 
That decided me. -I unshipped my 
Luger pistol. 

There are ten shots in a Luger pistol. 
Need I say more than that I am a good 
shot? From all appearances I don't 
believe there were very many bucks 
left to worship Mr. Punch. 

I was once more adrift. The tide was 
taking me out to sea. I remembered 
the girl, leaned over, pulled out the 
bolo-knife from where it had stuck, and 
cut her bonds. 

Now, my good people, I want to tell 
you that what happened was against 
my will, my desires, or—anything con- 
nected with me. It made me sorry J 
had rescued her. It showed me that it 
is dangerous to do anything for a wom- 
an. It—oh, well—damn! 

Shehad no sooner had her arms free 
than she threw them around me, and 
pulled me down so hard I fell on the 
boat planking. 

"Ah—querido mio!" she breathed in 
my face; and some more in Spanish, 
which, translated, means: “Ah, my 
big, beautiful, dark-eyed hero! My in- 
comparable knight of Castile! My 
never-to-be-forgotten rescuer! All that 
there is of poor, humble me is 
yours z 

And when I released myself and 
tried to tell her what I thought of her 
she began to cry. 

See what sort of scrapes that Ro- 
mance Wraith lands me in! Oh, Pd 
like to get a swot at him—just once! 


II. 


“Now you listen to me,” said I to 
her. “All this is very well, but it 
doesn’t necessarily follow that because 
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I got you out of playing an Iphigenia 
part, I’m head-over-heels in love with 
you. That doesn’t follow, I repeat. 
You grasp me? It is by no means an 
indication of overwhelming affection 
because I chose to risk my life for you. 
No, oh, no. I don’t do business that 
way. If I did, I'd be arrested for big- 
amy in every State in the Union. I'm 
an American, and e 

*Mericano all same," she cooed at 
me. “Me like Mericanos." 

I'd been wasting all that explanation, 
all that lucid, candid explanation. The 
only word she had grasped was “Amer- 
ican." Full of indignation, I burst into 
an imitation of Spanish. 

“No habla Americano?” I asked, and 
continued in that proud and haughty 
language. “You think as 

“Mericano—me spik can do. Da- 
gorro all same have got pidgin ‘para 
Americano. No can do Castellano you 
mistaire? Bueno! Me spik Americano 
all same this——" 

“Oh, no, you won't," said I, with 
much promptness, again in Spanish. ‘I 
can understand you a good deal better 
when you speak Castellano. So go 
ahead and do it. How did you get into 
this mix-up, and what the dickens am I 
going to do with you, anyhow ?" 

She started to tell me; but her Span- 
ish was about on a par with her Eng- 
lish. She knew a few business 
phrases and a number of endearing ex- 
pressions; but when it came to giving 
me a lucid explanation, the proud hidal- 
gos of Castile would have eaten all the 
dirt between their coffins and the sur- 
face to get out and smash her for the 
way she murdered their ancient and 
honorable language. 

"What do you speak decently?" I 
asked her, and tried her in French. 
She gave me the baby stare. Recollect- 
ing a few words of Visayan, I tried her 
with them, and her eyes lit up joyfully. 
I was sorry I did it, for the next min- 
ute came a flow of that barbarous 
patois, very little of which I had the 
savvy of, anyhow; and considerably 
less than nothing when it was thrown 
at me in bunches. 

“Oh, forget it!" I said, in disgust; 
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and by this time I managed to get the 
lop-eared sail up. I motioned for her 
to keep it in position with the rope; 
but she had already gone to the stern 
and taken the big sweep, which acted 
as a steering-wheel for the prao. 

“We go my country,” she said. “All 
much good. Muy bueno. You savvy? 
You very handsome, big, brave, good 
man. Bueno, grande hombre. Me 
likee you, all same, Mist’ Americano.” 

I gave the sail a yank, and got it 
into position with the sweep. “Look 
here!” I shouted. “Anybody can look 
at me and see I’m not big. And as for 
handsome! Why, if I’d lived in Apol- 
lo’s time, he’d have destroyed me as 
an offense to beauty-loving eyes. And 
brave? Brave, nothing! Do you think 
I rescued you because I wanted to? I 
did it because I couldn't help it; and 
now I'd give a lot if I'd let you alone." 

But that didn't do a single bit of 
good, because she didn't understand. it. 

Having nothing else to do, I took a 
good long look at her standing up there 
on the little half-deck that made the 
stern and working the sweep to and 
fro. She was as graceful as a tiger-cat 
the way her slender body moved to and 
fro; and her eyes reminded me some- 
what of a cat's, too, yellowish-green 
kind of, very big and hardly having 
any lashes at all, so they looked at you 
full and round. Her hair was dead- 
black and was loose, hanging over her 
neck and shoulders; and she had a lit- 
tle, red mouth all screwed up in a knot. 

More than that, I could see that she'd 
got the idea in her head that I was the 
grand “It” in her scheme in life; and 
that it was going to be a sweet young 
time ever getting away from her. 

“Look here!" said I. “Where are 
we going ?" 

I said it over in Spanish, fumbled it 
in. Tagalog, and worked it out in pan- 
tomime. She caught on, and told me 
we were at that moment hitting the 
waters with the purpose of landing on 
a little island out in the channel between 
Cebu and Negros, where her tribe held 
forth. ə 

I did some more judicious question- 
iug, and found out that the island was 
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very small, that she was seventeen years 
old, that her father had been a white 
man who had been wrecked on the is- 
land, and that after his marriage with 
a native woman he had vamosed and 
had never since been heard of. 

It took a long time to get this out 
of her. But I was soon on to the prop- 
er way to put my questions, and after 
a while I also discovered that the Ne- 
gritos who made her captive had de- 
scended upon the coast.of her island 
earlier in the evening, had stolen all the 
goods they could lay their hands on, set 
fire to a few houses, killed a number of 
prominent citizens, and took her along 
in order to show their Punch god they 
were not ungrateful to him for helping 
them in their campaign of arson and 
robbery, but would give him his share in 
the shape of the most desired young 
woman on the island. So off they car- 
ried her, and in all probabilities she 
would have been a nice little burnt of- 
fering by this time if I hadn’t appeared 
on the scene. 

There was one thing you could never 
-accuse that girl of having in her pos- 
session. The same was modesty. She 
didn’t scruple to tell me how beautiful 
she was, and how much she was de- 
sired. It appeared that her mother had 
been living in luxury and affluence ever 
since the girl had been twelve, for the 
young caballeros of the isle had all 
handed one another raises in price when 
it came to getting the girl. Mother 
must have been a good business woman. 
She gathered in the sheaves and looked 
wise, and little daughter continued to 
grow up and wax more beautiful and 
the presents got larger and larger. 

In this telling we whiled away the 
journey, and after we'd been about an 
hour on the water, with the wind blow- 
ing steadily for us, we sighted three 
big praos loaded down to the gunwales 
“with half-naked warriors, who bran- 
dished bolos, and offended the air with 
caterwauls at the sight of us. 

They hauled down their sails, and got 


their oars into business, and came to-- 


ward our boat at a split-lickety, lickety- 
split. Some of them chucked a few as- 
sorted knives our way. 
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One of them let loose with an an- 
cient blunderbuss that came near upset- 
ting his boat. I could see right there 
that young Planty Hock was scheduled 
for a little more assassination, so I 
again unshipped my Luger from my 
belt and sighted her, with the intent of 
letting a little fresh air into the interior 
organisms'of these fresh young gentle- 
men whó were so careless with their 
cutlery. But when I aimed it, the girl 
let out a whoop. 

“No, no!" she yelled. “No, no! They 
are my people come to find me. No 
shoot. No shoot.” 

She flung out a long hail of recogni- 
tion, at which there was much chatter- 
ing in the boats, and hostilities ceased. 
In some way she must have apprised 
them of her escape, for when the first 
prao came up alongside and fastened 
with a grappling-hook, nobody seemed 
to mind me at all. 

All of them crowded in and began 
to chatter and kiss her hands. And 
those that couldn’t get near enough for 
that, kissed their fingers to her. I could 
see right there that she was what you 
would call a society belle. on that par- 
ticular island. 

Her friends were attired much in the 
same way the Negritos had been, €x- 
cept that they wore rope-sandals. They 
were not black men, these; kind of a 
dirty russet-shoe effect. Little, wide- 
nostriled noses, big eyes set on the rims 
of their faces, and looking as though 
they were going to pop out, short, black 
hair, reminding me of the bristles on a 
boot-brush. Not handsome, according 
to my way of thinking, but I suppose 
that's a question of comparison. 

They carried old rifles that looked as 
though suicide and shooting them off 
were the same thing—big, double-edged 
bolos, little bolo-knives, and some Ma- 
lay creeses. 

Now, you would have doped it out 
that these chaps would have been glad 
I'd saved their young society queen 
from a badly cooked dinner for a com- 
ical little god; but, strange to say, my 
looks didn't seem to make any hit with 
them at all. They gave me the stare, 


as though to intimate that I was an out- 
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sider, and was butting into their social 
set: a climber, a nouveau riche, a 
bounder, and, hang it all! why can’t you 
stay where you’re wanted? 

It didn't bother me at all, because 
I'd had all the gratefulness I was look- 
ing for, anyhow, and it had soured on 
me, but still it struck me as a trifle pe- 
culiar that they .weren’t even decently 
civil. 

However, I found out the next day 
why they weren’t. But meanwhile they 
put a crew aboard our prao, turned 
the noses of their own boats back, and 
took up with the wind again. The girl 
crouched down by my side, took my 
hand, and tickled my ear with her 
breath. I haven't any doubt she was 
whispering soft nothings there; but 
what worried me was how I was go- 
ing to get off their bally old island 
once I got on it. 

By the time we came to the island, 
the moon and stars had done a disap- 
pearing specialty, and it was so pitch- 
dark that I hadn't any idea what sort of 
a joint they put me up against. The 
girl left me at the door, after throwing 
her arms around me and kissing me. 

“Manana, querido mio,” she said. 

Her words seemed to have a deep 
significance to her; and as one of the 
braves had lighted a cocoa-torch, that 
buss in question was witnessed by some 
forty young gentlemen prominent in the 
social life of the island. It wasn't the 
kiss that I minded, for she had a nice 
enough mouth to kiss, but I hate to do 
my sparking before witnesses, particu- 
larly when I haven't any serious inten- 
tions toward the girl. 'The law is a 
funny thing to monkey with, and I don't 


- believe in love-letters or demonstra- 


tions of affection in public. 

One of the hombres informed me that 
I was to occupy that particular nipa- 
thatched hut that night, and gave me 
the cocoa-oil torch to see by; but it 
stank so infernally that I threw it out 
of doors. 

I found a grass-straw bed; and that 
was all I was looking for. Being dead- 
tired, I slept, and if the dead sleep any 
sounder than I did, they'll never wake 
up when judgment-day comes. 
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However, it seemed to be that I 
hadn’t pounded my ear for more than 
half an hour before somebody tugged at 
my boot-heels. I kicked at the some- 
body and cursed him fluently in a num- 
ber of languages. 
termined cuss, and continued to pull 
until he’d dragged me out of the hut 
and the sun of early morning was in 
my eyes. I got up and treated him to 
another choice assortment of descrip- 
tive language; but he only looked at me 
kind of patheticlike out of his big dog 
eyes, and smiled depreciatingly, as 
though I were doing him too much 
honor. 

He was in a pair of short, white 
drawers and a white jacket. He wore 
rope-sandals and a big grass-straw hat, 
and was a trifle taller than the average 
Filipino. Not a bad-looking barbarian 
if you lined him up alongside the others 
of his race. He had short lips that 
showed a lot of white teeth, and his 
eyes reminded me of a Newfoundland 
I used to ride on when I was a kid. 

I was feéfing all in, out, and down. 
I had perspired some considerable in 
those clothes of mine; my face felt 
caked, my hair tousled, and my mouth 
had one of those after-an-all-night- 
poker-session tastes in it, dark-brown 
with touches of sea-green. 

“Look here!” said I to him in Span- 
ish. "I want a bath—bath, you under- 
stand. Plenty of water and some clean 
clothes. What the devil did you wake 
me up for, anyway ?" 

He didn't answer the question, but 
waved his hand toward the sea. It 
looked pretty nice and inviting, I tell 
you. The sun evidently hadn’t been up 
long; and all along the beach under the 
palm-trees where the nipa-shacks were, 
you could see the wood fires sending 
smoke upward, and women kneeling 
over them getting breakfast ready. 
Same old white sands, palm-trees, pink- 
and-blue-skies, smell of ylang-ylang in 
the air. 

“Me get you clean clothes,” said the 
dog-eyed man. “English me speak 
plenty good. Have sail on ships, me, 
and learn plenty English. You want 
bath, all same plenty water out there." 


But he was a de- . 
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I could see any number of people 
within sight, however, and some of 
them were women, I explained the 
fact that their proximity was disquiet- 
ing to one of a modest and retiring dis- 
position, who was, moreover, not stuck 
on his shape when presented in the al- 
together. 

"They no care," he said, with the 
same sad, sweet smile, 

Wasn't any use arguing with him, 
so I shook my clothes, ran down to the 
beach, and took a long and satisfying 
dip. When I came out he was ready 
with a suit of white pajamas and a pair 
of rope-sandals. I put them on and 
combed my hair with my fingers. 

“Now you all ready,” he said to me, 
“we begin marriage-pidgin.” 

His words startled me. “What’s 
that about marriage?” I asked him. 

“Marry—you and Sefiorita Ana—you 
marry all-same. Priest he get ready 
little church marry you to-day. Every- 
thing him all fixed." He shook his 
head mournfully. “She ver’ beautiful, 
Sefiorita Ana. You ver’ happy man to 
save beautiful lady.” 

It didn't take more than a second for 
me to discover that the girl had doped it 
out that I was going to marry her, and 
had in her impulsive Southern way 
saved me the trouble of arranging the 
preliminaries. 

“But you look here!" I shouted. “I 
don't want to marry Sefiorita Ana. I'm 
not going to marry her. I E 

"Get married all same. white men," 
he explained cheerfully. “All good 
Catholics us. Have got priest all 
same." 

That, of course, made the prospect 
much nicer. A native marriage was 
bad enough: a real Catholic one, one I 
couldn't wriggle out of without difficul- 
ty—oh, Lord! 


"I'm not going to marry her," I. 


yelled, stamping up and down. 

“No can help," he said, and he looked 
as though he were going to cry. “No 
can help. Marriage must do. No can 
help. La costumbre de la pais. It is 
the custom of the tribe. When man 
save woman's life, he all-same got to 
marry her. Tribe have got see pidgin 
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all bueno, Custom always got to be 
just so. You savvy?" 

"No, I don't savvy." I was kicking 
things right and left on the beach and 
stubbing my toes nicely. “I don't savvy, 
and I don't want to savvy. I don't care 
a hang for the custom of the country. 
Suppose I refuse to marry the girl?” 

“All same get head cut off," was his | 
reply. “Have got law say can do. No- 
body ever say he no marry. No cut off 
heads," 


V. 


It took me a long time to get it 
through the dog-eyed man's block that 
I did not desire to marry this Sefiorita 
Ana. He was keener than the average 
Gugu in grasping it at all. I don't 
blame him. It appears that the girl had 
about forty-eleven men all dead eager 
to get her for their running-mate, and 
every one of that bunch in the three 
praos desired to be her legal and loving 
husband. But I had rescued her, and 
they couldn't quarrel with the tribes 
custom; and so that was all there was 
to it. As for Ana, I guessed being part 
white she hadn't been overenthusiastic 
about her little brown brothers; and 
when she had a chance to marry a sure- 
enough white man, she was quick to 
grab at it. 

It was a little island; and there 
weren't more than two hundred in the 
tribe. The place wasn’t of sufficient 
importance to warrant a white man 
living there; and even the priest they 
had was a brown one, educated in the 
Manila University. They were simple- 
minded creatures enough, and held to 
their old customs with too darn much 
tenacity to suit me. 

But there it was: marry the gir] or 
get your head cut off. It might be that 
they wouldn't cut off my head; but 
Dagorro—that was the name of the 
dog-eyed man—said they would punish 
me in some way, most fearfully, and I 
wasn't a bit inquisitive as to the way. 

I discovered during the conversa- 
tion that Dagorro himself was some 
gone on Ana; and when I showed a 
little sympathy, he poured out his grief 
to me and wept on my clean suit. It 
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appeared that he was a very successful 
maker of copra, and had accumulated 
a small hoard of samoleons from tra- 
ding in the same, carrying the copra to 
Bacolod and bartering it there. 

He was the traveler of the island. He 
had been a sailor and had deserted in 
the South Seas, where he worked at 
making copra among the Kanakas, and 
was consequently better acquainted with 
business graft than the others; also he 
spoke English and Spanish fairly well. 
He was the jefi of the village, and was 
looked upon as its most prominent citi- 
zen. Altogether, he had stood the big- 
gest chance of claiming the hand of 
the fair Ana until I turned up the night 
before. 

He was quite sad about it; but he 
didn't have any idea of combating with 
la costumbre de la pais. I advertised 
his idiocy to him. Then I asked him 
if there wasn't some way in which I 
could get out of marrying Ana. I gave 
him the old dodge about having a wife 
at home; but he said that wouldn't mat- 
ter, as I would have to stay on the 
island. Cute little morality, isn't it? 
Well, when he threw that down, I gave 
him instructions to stir up his think- 
tank for some good reason why I 
couldn't marry Ana. 3 

“There is only one,” he said pres- 
ently. “You marry her must do. Only 
one reason why no can do; and that 
no good. Leper man have got white 
marks, he no can do. But you no 
leper.” 

In about three seconds a fine, beau- 
tiful scheme began working its way 
through my head. 

“Have you got any white paint?” I 
asked him. 

He said he had, for painting his 
boats. We sojourned to his nipa-thatch 
and he brought me a can of paint and 
a brush. I daubed some on cheeks and 
hands and legs. Then I explained the 
scheme to him. He protested violently. 

“No, no,” he protested. “She have 
kiss you. They think you be leper, they 
think she catch too when she kiss you. 
So nobody want marry her ae 

I explained carefully to the fool idiot 
that he knew I didn’t have the leprosy; 
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that he could offer to marry her, ma- 
king believe he would take all chances 
because he loved her so much; and that 
when she saw what he was willing to 
risk to call her his own little tootsy- 
wootsy, she would get busy with the 
osculations and forget all about Planty 
Hock. 

“Now,” said I to him, when the idea 
had penetrated his wooden cabeza, “all 
I ask of you is to take me down to Ba- 
colod and leave me there. This life’s 
getting to be too presidential to suit me. 
I’m going to turn in and take about 
five days’ sleep.” 

After that he chucked his arms about 
me, kissed me on the face, the arms— 
anywhere he could find bare. He called 
me so many disgustingly endearing 
names that he might have been a 
woman himself. 

When I finally quieted him, with a 
good stout kick, he got busy with break- 
fast; and after that we hied ourselves 
to the Ayunamiento, as they had the 
nerve to call a hut in the center of the 
village, and word was passed to the 
priest to ring the bell and get the peo- 
ple together. The chimes were pretty 
soon going from the church-tower, the 
only stone building in town, and the 
people came hurrying into the plaza and 
toward the big platform outside the 
Ayunamiento. 

They were all diked out in traders’ 
togs: women in red and blue and green 
muslin wrappers with glass beads in 
their ears and around their necks, some- 
times with a dollar watch as a piéce de 
resistance: men bare from the waist up, 
but in highly artistic drawers and 
breech-clouts, with bangles on their legs 
and loud tattooing on their chests, wear- 
ing for the most part derby hats, around 
which were twisted some sort of red 
flowers. These same blooms also served 
to decorate the women's hair. 

The church was to the right of the 
Ayunamiento, and at its door stood 
the priest in his long robes, waving his 
hands solemnly while six little brown 
boys, looking very uncomfortable in 
stiff white nightgowns, shrilled out 
some sort of a Latin chant. They 
paused at intervals to take breath; and 
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the crowd took up the refrain, droning 
it out like so many bees. 

Then the crowd parted, and an old 
woman came out of it. Her face was 
wrinkled and her hair gray. Around 
her neck hung garlands of the red flow- 
ers, and she had togged herself out in 
a Scotch plaid skirt and narrow velvet 
slippers. At the sight of her the crowd 
cheered frantically, and I knew enough 
of their language to realize that this 
was the mothér of my betrothed. 

She saw me, and came across toward 
me at a run; but meanwhile Dagorro 
had been getting in his fine work, tell- 
ing the priest about me, and that dig- 
nitary gave a jump forward, bowling 
over two of the boys in nightgowns, 
and caught her arm. 

“Stop, woman!” he said, and by this 
I realized that he knew and that I had 
been spared the embarrassment of be- 
ing stickily embraced by the Sefiorita 
Ana's mother. 

The girl followed her mother. She 
had on a white dress, and white flowers 
were twisted in her hair. On her feet 
were little red shoes; and these seemed 
to take'up a good deal of her attention. 
She was evidently proud of those shoes. 
She raised her eyes to me, blushed, and 
came forward shyly; but the priest 
caught her with his other hand. 

Dagorro told me afterward what the 
priest said. 

“T have called you together, my chil- 
dren, to celebrate the marriage between 
the most virtuous and desired Sefiorita 
Ana de la Cruz and the Sefior Ameri- 
cano who stands before you. A 
I came, my children, with joy in my 
heart that another white man” (he 
thought he was white) “had elected to 
tome among you, and aid in the, wel- 
fare ofthe: tribe. = : 
render thanks that our beloved daugh- 
ter had been saved from a shameful 
death at the hands of the Negritos, and 
to rejoice with her that she was to wed 
an illustrious caballero of the race of 
her father. But now I am all 
sorrow, and my tears are for you and 
the American sefior. Tears for him 
because the hand of God has been vis- 
ited upon him; for you, my daughter, 
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because you must seek elsewhere for a 
husband. Your noble rescuer cannot 
marry you Hes 

Dark scowls became apparent on the 
faces of the men, and the women shrank 
away, looking scared. It seemed as 
though somebody was going to hand 
young Planty Hock a large package of 
assorted trouble, collect. They moved 
a little closer to the balcony where I 
stood, muttering and scowling at me, 

“The custom of the country." “The 
law of our fathers.” “It is the law.” 
“He must obey.” “Let him have death 
if he refuses." ^" 

I don't say that their words were 
exactly that, but that's as literal a trans- 
lation as I can muster for you. 

One of the natives who looked as 
though he might be some punkins in 
his own estimation came out of the 
bunch and stood directly under the bal- 
cony, sticking out his skinny brown fin- 
gers.at me. 

“Do you refuse to marry the Sefiorita 
Ana?" he yelled. 

Dagorro, at my side, translated. 

I puffed out my chest and waved my 
hand. “I do," said I with a certain dig- 
nified sadness. 

And then there came near to being 
something doing. Knives flashed, some 
clubs were brandished, and the bunch 
rushed the platform. I tried to look 
as though such things didn't worry me, 
but my fingers were itching to get on 
my Luger? Some of the natives ran 
up the steps of the balcon and threat- 
ened me with their knives. Women 
shrieked at me and spat in my direction. 
The man nearest me swung his rifle up 
to his shoulder. 

“Stop!” yelled the old priest. “Stop! 
my children!” 

“Let him not refuse, then,” growled 
the man who had first spoken. 


“My children, stand away! He is 
one of God’s unfortunates. Stand 
away lest you be contaminated! Mark 


you not those white blotches upon his 
face and hands? He is a 
leper!” z 
The man with the rifle fell over 
backward, and two more of them stum- 
bled over him in their anxiety to get 
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away. You bet they put as much room 
between me and themselves as they 
could. Everybody started to talk at 
once and draw away from the center 
of the plaza. Before the time it takes 
a thirsty man to order a beer had 
passed, they had left my near-bride in 
the center, all by her little lonesome. 
gm her mother shook her and backed 


“She has kissed the leper. She, too, 
will be a leper! She = 

All that sort of thing. Everybody 
talking at once. 

The square was emptying itself as 
fast as a theater does when the hero 
and heroine start to make up in the 
fourth act. The poor little girl looked 
like the original maiden all forlorn. 
There she stood, her face in her hands, 
sobbing as though her heart was so 
much cracked chinaware. It looked 
rotten for her, Fil admit; and I was 
beginning to feel like a heavy-mus- 
tached, glass-pane-in-the-eye villain of 
Bowery melodrama. If I'd had a cig- 
arette I'd have been so natural that a 
Chatham Square crowd would have 
hissed and chucked aged hen’s fruit at 
me. And there by my side stood that 
ass Dagorro staring like Humpty- 
Dumpty with those glass-agate eyes of 
his. 

“Go on, you chucklehead,” I whis- 
pered hoarsely. “This is the psycholog- 
ical moment!” 

He stared at me. I translated. 

“Get busy with your arm. Kiss her. 
Go on, you several and many times 
bejiggered chump.” 

He savvied by now, and vaulted over 
the railing. The next second he’s up 
to her, drags her hands away from her 
eyes, and holds her off at arm’s length; 
then he pulls her to him in a regular 
Jose-and-Carmen long, languorous, and 
voluptuous embrace. 

The crowd that still lingered in the 
plaza let out several long “Ahs!” of 
horror and amazement; but when the 
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girl looks up at Dagorro her eyes were 
shining like tin dish-pans in the sun. I 
believe the kid was stuck on Dagorro 
all along, only my white skin dazzled 
her for a few seconds. She seemed to 
have forgotten all about me now, for 
her eyes had that ‘“lord-and-master” 
look about them. 

The “Ahs P’ continue from the crowd. 
Dagorro turns and faces them scorn- 
fully. 

“Cowards!” says he. Then he waves 
his hand to the priest, with one of those 
lordly and dramatic gestures that come 
easy to those with fervid Southern tem- 
peraments : 

"The lady will accept the name of 
her humble slave. - Let the wedding go 
on!” 


VI. 


For a day and a half I lived over 
in a little corner of the island by my- 
self, and put in the good time getting 
my sleep record back to its normal con- 
dition. At the end of that time Da- 
gorro was as good as his word. One 
of his copra praos was sailing to Ba- 
colod, and he gave me a place on board. 
The natives didn't like it any too much, 
but they were in Dagorro's pay and 
they had to take me along. Just before 
I put my foot in the boat I turned and 
asked Dagorro if he was happy. 

He indulged in about two pages of 
rhetoric. 

“All right," says I. "I'm glad of it. 
But you take a hunch from me, Da- 
gorro. Dont you let your wife into 
that little- secret between you and me. 
Don't try to ease her mind by telling 
her I wasn't a leper. If you do, you'll 
cut out the ‘Angel-tootsy-wootsy’ busi- 
ness and find out that married life is 
like playing shinny without  leg- 
guards." 

With which piece of advice, I bade 
farewell to the island, and hoped I'd get 
to Bacolod without anything more hap- 
pening to me. 


Lj 


A Problem in Motion 


E 
By Everard Jack Appleton 
Author of “The Sound Machine,” “The Hinvisille ' Jggins," Ete. 


The true tale of a reformed press-agent who, temporarily finding himself 
fon the beach,” tackles a very remarkable proposition for the sake of 
taising the wind, and incidentally makes an astounding scientific discovery 


S it possible that I have 
i never told you of Dru- 
ry? Drury, the in- 
ventor of the only suc- 
cessful perpetual-mo- 
tion machine? You 
once remarked that I 
have known all the 
great men ever lived, and a few who 
haven’t; but Drury, I assure you, was 
real; no painted canvas or papier- 
maché man, but bone and sinew aud 
brain. 

The story of his machine has to do 
with the fair sex—but don't misunder- 
stand me; their proverbial conversa- 
tional abilities and the perpetual-mo- 
tion idea had no significant connection. 
‘It is love that makes the world go 
around, as well as a good many other 
things ; and in this case it did the work 
for Drury. 

I met him by accident; but I culti- 
vated him by intention and design, as a 
man without a dollar is apt to culti- 
vate a friendly, well-financed chap ; and 
our acquaintance, as it proved, became 
a mutually beneficial affair. 

Let me see! I was ahead of a prob- 
lem play that year. If my memory 
does not fail me, it was “Whose Was 
the Fault?" a melodrama in three acts, 
seven scenes, two car-loads of scenery 
and mechanical effects, a cast of six 
people and eleven trained animals, and 
a refined society vaudeville act (there 
are no other vaudeville acts now), be- 
tween each curtain drop and raise. 
What was the "problem"? Well, I 
don't mind saying that for the most of 
us, it was the question of how to get 


back to little old New York at the eud 
of the séason without walking; but 
that is a mere detail—forget it! 

We started out with high hopes and 
highly colored "paper" for the bill- 
boards; we returned with low spirits 
and a lot of unpaid board-bills—which 
simply goes to show the ups and downs 
of the business. As an artistic, ex- 
citing thriller, that drama had the rest 
of them backed off the stage; but as 
a financial success, it was a cipher with 
the rim rubbed out! 

The fault, we discovered when it was 
too late, was with the audiences and 
not the play. We should have carried 
oür own audience in place of our own 
scenery, our manager said when it was 
all over; then we would have filled the 
house at every performance. 

One fine morning, however, I found 
myself in the little town of Rippemoff, 
Montana, three days ahead of the show 
and two weeks behind in salary. I was 
a trifle nervous: that morning, so I 
wired the manager: “When do I get 
my salary? Am in need of it." 

I was waiting for the answer, when 
Drury dropped into the hotel. He was 
a serious young man with a tinge of 
gray about his temples and an un- 
lighted cigar in his mouth. When it 
comes to being on the spot with the 
first aid, I am always the leading man; 
so I offered him a match, and. he took 
the chair beside me as he lighted his 
Havana, imported direct from Tampa, 
Florida. He was about to open the 
conversation when the clerk tossed me 
atelegram. It read: “You don't. We 
need it more,” and was signed by the 
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manager of the show, who had a very 
coarse idea of what constitutes humor. 

"| beg your pardon," said my cigar 
friend, in a moment, “but from your 
expression I should judge that message 
doesn’t please you.” 

“Your deduction is deucedly Or- 
rect,” said I. “This means that I 
haven’t any more job than a snow- 
‘shoveler at the equator, and that the 
money from home has lost its way." 
Then, in a burst of confidence, I told 
him the whole thing. 

When I had rung down the curtain 
on my narrative of disappointment, he 
remarked: “That’s tough; downright 
leathery tough! If you're not too 
proud to accept favors from a stran- 
ger, I'd be glad to have you come over 
and take pot-luck with me for a while. 
Ill just settle your tab at this place, 
and we can trot right along." 

Did I say no? Not so emphatically 
that it jingled the chandelier, believe 
me! > 

For three weeks his bachelor quarters 
were mine. And even after the gov- 
ernor had put another mortgage on the 
carpenter-shop back home and sent his 
wayward some soft money, I stayed 
with Drury. He wouldn’t hear to my 
leaving, although even my hardened 
conscience waked up once or twice and 
tried to make me move on. He was 
kind-hearted and hungry for sympathy, 
for when he told me his story at the 
end of the first week, it was plain that 
he needed friendly regard. 

That story was the regulation his- 
tory of two men and one woman. Only 
in this case, one of the men was the 
girl’s father. His name was Rogers, 
and he was the rich man of the town. 
Drury was a mechanical engineer, with 
ideas; Rogers was a mercantile crank, 
without. Drury loved the girl as he 
did his work—earnestly and thorough- 
ly; Rogers, being one of those sweet 
characters whose sole aim in life seems 
to be to make others unhappy, wouldn’t 
allow the young man a square chance 
to win her. 

“When he heard that I had ideas 
about a perpetual-motion machine,” said 
Drury, “he snorted; then he said the 
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day my machine proved a success I 
could have Edith, and not before. That 
was two years ago; I have worked on 
it night and day ever since, and I am 
about crazy; but I will get it, or die in 
the attempt.” 

“My dear boy,” said I, “that is medi- 
eval talk. The modern lover doesn’t 
think of being killed; he frames up 
something for the other party, and 
pushes him into the lime-light when the 
death-music starts. Keep right ahead 
dr ent work, and be cheerful; you'll 
win!” 

We shook hands on that, and went to 
look at the machine, which he had 
locked up in his study-safe. It was a 
complicated affair of shining wheels 
and levers and axles which I couldn't 
describe if I wanted to; but it looked 
pretty, and when he pushed the main 
wheel the thing ran all right. “All he 
had to do was to get that main wheel, 
balanced like a fairy’s. wing, to push 
itself, said he; and you could see he 
loved the apparatus right up next to 
Miss Edith. He was so much in ear- 
nest about it that I let him explain the 
theory; and if any man can do more 
for a friend than listen to his theories, 
I don't know what it is. 

He wound up with the statement: 
“Tt isn't a practical matter at all, and 
never will be; but if it wins me a wife 
I guess that would be a success, 
wouldn't it? I haven't any idea of 
revolutionizing the mechanical world 
by starting anything too new to be 
used; I'm simply going to get that girl, 
even under the conditions her father 
makes." ^ 

“A perpetual-motion machine and old 
Side-whiskers’ proposition sound all 
right, Drury," said I, "but have you 
thought of how you are going to prove 
that it is a perpetual runner, when you 
finally strike something that will make 
that big wheel go? ‘Perpetual’ means 
forever, if I read my dictionary right 
in school." 

“Yes,” admitted Drury, “we can 
neither, of us sit around and wait for- 
ever to see if it runs down; but I be- 
lieve that after it has been running a 
week or so, without letting up at all, 
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the old gentleman will be generous 
enough to give me the reward, and not 
insist that I meet him in eternity with 
the machine under my arm, still go- 
ing !" 

“T hope you're right," said I. 

“That machine," said Drury, “lacks 
absolutely nothing mechanically. All it 
needs is the correct vibration to start 
the auroplane, which connects with the 
main wheel. Vibration is sound; and 
so far I have been unable to get deli- 
cate enough vibrations to start it. Tu- 
ning-forks and violin strings are much 
too coarse; it needs something too deli- 
cate to be measured by mechanics." 

I looked at him quickly, for his words 
had given me a regular spot-light idea. 
I didn't explain it fully to him, but I 
backed him into a córner and said: 
"Drury, if you do exactly as I say— 
exactly, mind you, no matter how you 
feel about it—I will start that. machine 
for you without touching it myself!” 

A man in love is liable to do any- 
thittg ; and he accepted the straw I held 
.out to him. 

'The next afternoon Miss Rogers and 
her father were shown into Drury's 
study. They were there on his invita- 
tion but my suggestion. I don't know 
what pretext he used to get them to 
come, but they did. The perpetual- 
motion machine was sitting on a table 
near the window, and when I came in I 
took a position near it. Rogers, a 
heavy-set, heavier-brained old porpoise, 
occupied Drury's biggest chair, and 
snorted regularly, like a zoological gar- 
den animal. Miss Rogers was visibly 
embarrassed—but not for long. 

“Mr. Rogers," said I, “my name is 
George Fernorton. I am a stranger in 
this town, but Mr. Drury knows me, 
and it was at my solicitation he asked 
you here this afternoon. I have some- 
thing of great importance to state, and 
as it is not pleasant, I will not delay: 
This*machine, which is. about complete 
—which is almost ready to run—is not 
his invention. It is mine! Mr. Drury 
has stolen my ideas, but after years of 
tracking him I have brought him to 
bay and confront him and you with the 
truth. Unless a proper amount of 
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money is forthcoming, I will publish 
the facts to the world." 

I wish you might have seen Miss 
Rogers when I stopped! Say, the lead- 
ing lady of “Whose Was the Fault?" 
was a piece of stage furniture compared 
to that girl. With her eyes snapping 
till you could hear them, she rose to 
her feet, her face as red as a rose for 
a moment and then white as a lily. If 
atmosphere was ever charged with elec- 
tricity—electricity of anger—it was 
then! I glanced at her, and then fixed 
my eyes on the machine. One of the 
wheels stirred, trembled a moment, 
made a half-revolution, and—stopped! 
Drury, who was watching the machine, 
too, raised his head and cleared his : 
bus but Miss Rogers was before 

im. 

“T do not believe a word of it!" she 
cried, her voice shaking with rage. 
“This man, whoever he may be, is an 
impostor, a blackmailer. Say that he is, 
Ralph! Tell him and father what I 
know to be true—that the machine is 
yours, all yours!” 

The silence that intervened was like 
a wedge of brick ice-cream. You 
couldn't have cut it with a snow-shovel. 
Then Drury, with his hands clenched— 
and I will say he did his part well, for 
having hád no rehearsals—answered in 
s low, tense"voice I had suggested to 

im: 

“But what if it is true, Edith? Sup- 
pose I have stolen his ideas and made 
them mine? Would—would it make 
any difference in your feeling for me?” 

It was a hard thing to ask and to do, 
but Drury’s nerve never left him. The 
chances were even, for and against him 
—and the machine was waiting. The 
girl caught her breath and the anger 
in her face died slowly away. For a 
minute you could see‘ doubt, dismay, 
and. other emotions working in her 
mind ; then, with a cry of absolute faith 
and trust and love (which would have 
made a fortune for her if she had been 
an actress) she threw herself into his 
arms. 

*[ do not care," she said, her hands 
clasped behind his head. “I love you, 
I love you, whatever you are!” 
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Rogers raised his shaggy eyebrows 
like a cellar door, and stirred in his 
chair. I held my breath—and watched 
the machine. And as she finished that 
brief but intense sentence, spoken with 
all the ardor of a woman’s soul, the 
wheel that had trembled before began 
to revolve. One second, two, three, 
four, it ran; would it stop at the fifth? 
No! The vibration had been found, 
and the Drury Perpetual-motion Ma* 
chine was started ! 

You can imagine the rest. Drury, 
standing in the center of the stage, 
holding Miss Rogers to him and whis- 
pering something not even the rest of 
the cast could hear; Rogers, heavy 
villain, glowering at them and at the 
machine alternately; I, smiling with a 
bless-you-my-children air. And the ma- 
chine whirring musically along, doing 
what Drury had insisted it would some 
day. 

Presently he turned to Rogers, one 
arm about Miss Rogers, and in a voice 
which rang with triumph, he pointed at 
the machine. 

“There,” said he, “is the refutation 
of his statement—and my vindication. 
He has no machine, while mine, which 
is all mine, is running! Perpetual mo- 
tion is no longer a dream; it is an ac- 
complished fact; and a fact accom- 
plished by Ralph Drury, not George 
Fernorton !" 

'That was my cue for a dejected exit, 
and I made it to the best of my ability, 
although I had to laugh gleefully my- 
self when I got outside. Drury’s in- 
vention was a success at last; he had 
won his sweetheart and established his 
honesty, all through my little plan. 
Was I the pleased party? I was! 

The explanation ? 


Simple, my dear 
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fellow, very simple. Knowing, as Drury 
said, that all ordinary sound-waves 
were far too coarse to give the machine 
its start, I hit upon something so much 
more delicate that it is not measurable, 
probably—the ether disturbances caused 
by a woman’s emotions. The anger- 
waves she made were too strong for 
the machine; that was my first test. 
But the second trial, which brought out 
the love-vibrations in full force, struck 
the key of the machine exactly. It re- 
sponded immediately—and it has been 
running ever since. 

Old Rogers was a man of his word, 
and Drury has beew a happy bride- 
groom for six months. I heard from 
him yesterday, and he said: 

“The machine, God bless it! is still 
running, and Edith understands now 
how it got its start. The other day we 
had a tiny difference of opinion (on the 
important question of where to plant a 
rose-bush in our front yard), and that 
piece of mechanism began to slow 
down. We both noticed it, and, realiz- 
ing the absolute necessity of keeping it 
going, we made up that quarrel in 
double-quick time, whereupon it re- 
gained its speed. Your solution of my 
troubles will always leave me your 
debtor, and I can never thank you ade- 
quately for what you did. By the way, 
I don’t know that I told you, but the 
machine runs backward. Rather odd, 
isn’t it? I haven’t any idea why it 
does that.” 

That’s all he says; but if he had 
asked me why, I think I know the an- 
swer. A woman's love, my boy, is 
somewhat contrary; and it was. a 
woman's love which started the ma- 
chine. No wonder it runs backward! 

A cocktail? Well, if you insist—yes ! 


The Red 


Golf-cape 


Being Another Remarkable Adventure in the Life of Tommy 
Williams, Artist, Hypnotist, and Detective 


By J. Kenilworth Egerton 
Author of ‘‘Cleopatra’s Necklace, Ete. 


(A Complete Novel) 


T.is not always easy to 


Ne A : 

wi E^) reconcile theory and 
B E practise, and, although 
2 n no less an authority 
v $ than Tennyson has as- 
Ec E: serted that 

E ee d 


*Tis better to have loved 
and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all, 


there was one period in my life when 
I was firmly convinced that my own 
particular case was the exception which 
proved the rule. 

Perhaps if one has only pleasant 
memories of the departed tender passion 
it may be different, but unfortunately 
my disillusioning had been a violent one, 
for the object upon which I had set my 
affections turned out to be the wife of 
a forger, masquerading as an unmarried 
woman to obtain information which 
would be useful in her husband's pe- 
culiar business. 

That my own private bank-account 
escaped and that my eyes were opened 
to the true character of my charmer 
were due to the efforts of my lifelong 
friend Tommy Williams, an artist of 
no mean ability, possessed of a peculiar 
knowledge of hypnotism and a faculty 
of «inductive reasoning which had en- 
abled him to solve many puzzling mys- 
teries. As usual, he had become in- 
terested in the case at the solicitation 
of Longley, the assistant district attor- 
ney, whom he had assisted in several 
previous investigations; but as it had 


nearly caused a rupture of our friend- 
ship—which he was good enough to 
say meant more to him than the un- 
masking of all the criminals in New 
York—he solemnly resolved to have no 
further dealings with matters outside of 
his chosen profession. 

“And, having reached that very sen- 
sible conclusion, I propose that we shut 
up shop for a bit and take a run across 
the Atlantic,” he continued. “I shouldn’t 
mind seeing what the other fellows are 
doing in the way of painting, and I 
think that it might be a profitable as 
well as a pleasant holiday.” 

The realization that he made the 
suggestion because he was anxious to 
get me away from the associations of 
New York made me none the less 
grateful, and I eagerly accepted it. 1 
was depressed, and the old haunts were 
so hateful to me that I should have 
been glad to go any place to get out of 
them, but, as a matter of course, I asked 
where he proposed going, 

“That is a question of little moment, 
so long as we go some place; always 
provided that it is out of the reach of 
Longley and his satellite, Detective- 
sergeant Clancy,” he answered, laugh- 
ing. “I would suggest Paris, and I 
notice that the Celtic sails on Thurs- 
day.” 

“But that would land us at Liver- 
pool," I objected, and Tommy nodded. 

“My dear fellow, that is the best pos- 
sible starting-place for a trip," he an- 
swered. “It implies a journey through 
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England with a stay of a day or two 
in London, and after taking that dose 
in the winter one looks with equanimity 
upon any vicissitude of weather or 
travel which may be encountered upon 
the Continent. It is a prophylactic 
against future grumbling and discon- 
tent." 

Tommy’s predictions, as usual, were 
correct. From the time we left Queens- 
town until we reached the Mersey the 
ship was involved in a cold, penetrating 
fog, and our brief stay in Liverpool was 
long enough to half-congeal the mar- 
row of our bones. The journey to 
London in a stuffy railway train com- 
pleted that unpleasant process, and the 
milder weather of the metropolis was 
compensated for by a “London Particu- 
lar," that pall of brown, evil-smelling, 
all-enveloping mist which periodically 
during the winter paralyzes the traffic 
and business of the world's greatest 
city. 

The one bright spot on the dismal, 
foggy platform was the brilliant. scarlet 
golf-cape of a girl who alighted from 
the compartment adjoining the one in 
which we had traveled, and our eyes 
were naturally attracted to it. Her ac- 
cent, as she gave directions to the por- 
ters about her trunks, proclaimed at 
once that she was a compatriot, a fact 
we were glad to acknowledge as we 
watched her efficiency in identifying her 
luggage and getting it quickly placed 
on the top of a waiting hansom, while 
less capable people were rushing aim- 
lessly from one van to another in the 
effort to identify missing bags or boxes. 

“I always admire any one who can 
do any one thing well," remarked Tom- 
my, as we drove away at a snail's pace 
in a four-wheeler, our belongings 
chained on the top, the ancient jehu 
piloting an equally ancient horse cau- 
tiously through the dense fog. “Now, 
that girl in the red cape understands 
the business of traveling. She has ap- 
parently just crossed the ocean, but you 
may have noticed that her luggage was 
reduced to a minimum, and she knew in 
just which van it was placed before she 
entered the train, and wasted no time 
in an exasperating search for it when 
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she arrived. She gave the porter his 
proper tip in coppers, instead of the 
wasteful one of a shilling, which the 
American ordinarily bestows, and the 
pleasant smile which accompanied it 
made up for the absence of extrava- 
gance." 

"You seem to have watched her very 
closely," I remarked, and a distinct and 
rather aggravating grin was visible on 
his Mephistophelean face through the 
curtain of fog as he looked at me. 

"Not being mysogonistic, for the mo- 
ment, I acknowledge the soft impeach- 
ment, and.if you were equally honest 
you would confess that you noticed 
that she had an unusually pretty face, 
that the golf-cape did not conceal the 
fact that her figure was pleasing, and 
that she revealed a very small foot and 
an unexceptionable ankle as she stepped 
into the hansom," he answered, and as 
he had practically read my thoughts, I 
made no denial. “If I thought this 
cabby and his horse wouldn't die of 
senility before reaching the Cecil I 
should be tempted to change our hotel 
and go there instead of to the Lang- 
ham," he concluded, and as I had heard 
the young woman give that direction to 
her cabman, I asked no questions. 

Our stay in London was a short one, 
but it was amusing to notice how many 
times Tommy found business which 
took us to the Cecil. We never caught 
sight of the girl of the golf-cape, how- 
ever, and, after we had settled our ho- 
tel-bills and were once more on our 
journey, I ventured a bit of chaff as the 
four-wheeler sped along to Victoria. 

“Yes, I’m confoundedly disappointed 
that I didn’t manage to run across her,” 
he acknowledged frankly. “The best I 
could do was to find her name from the 
hotel porter. I know that she is a Miss 
Roberts, of Pittsburg, but there my in- 
formation ends.” 

“Unless there are two golf-capes of 
that particular shade in London, which 
I should very much doubt, you stand a 
further chance of making her acquaint- 
ance,” I answered, pointing up a street 
leading from the river. A hansom, 
with a small steamer-trunk and a Suit- 
case on the roof, was speeding toward 
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us, and one of the occupants was at- 
tired in a brilliant scarlet cape. 

"By Jove! that's our fair country- 
woman, right enough, but she = 
to have accumulated a male escort,” 
claimed Tommy, and the little ie 
of regret in his tone prompted me to 
look at him closely. 

"Not jealous before you, have even 
made her acquaintance, are you?” 

“No, but an unprotected female of- 
fers chances for acquaintance through 
the accidents of travel, and I take it we 
are to be fellow voyagers,” he answered, 
as the hansom swung down through 
Victoria Street ahead of us. Our lug- 
gage condemned us to the slower four- 
wheeler, and when we reached Victoria 
the girl was not to be seen. 

“Its all right, though,” exclaimed 
Tommy gleefully. “That chap stand- 
ing at the closed door of the compart- 
ment is the one who drove here. with 
her, so she must be traveling alone and 
he is simply seeing her off. Now 
watch your Uncle Thomas Williams get 
busy with bribery and corruption.” 

A few minutes’ earnest conversation 
with the guard, during which certain 
coin of the realm seemed to change 
hands, and a porter carried our hand- 
luggage to the compartment before 
which the man was standing. The por- 
ter was deaf to his half-indignant prot- 
estations, and leisurely stowed the 
things away in the racks, and I watched 
the one-sided altercation with amuse- 


ment while Tommy was registering our - 


heavy luggage. The girl’s cavalier was 
not a particularly attractive-looking in- 
dividual, and the scowl on his face as 
he berated the stolid porter was elo- 
quent of ill temper, but as he was evi- 
dently not to be her traveling com- 
panion I paid slight attention to him. 

“T shall give you a clear field,” I said, 
when Tommy rejoined me. “Cigarettes 
and a good novel in a smoking-compart- 
ment appeal more to me than red golf- 
capes. I'll see you at Dover.” 

“Burnt children are said to dread the 
fire," he remarked, with an aggravating 
grin, “but as it is some time since my 
fingers were scorched, I am getting over 
my fear, and I'll take a chance." 
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Mr. Tommy Williams did not be- 
lieve in letting the grass grow under his 
feet, so that I was not surprised to find 
that he had made considerable prog- 
ress in his acquaintance with the young 
woman when the train pulled on to the 
pier at Dover. He attended to the 
transfer of her luggage to the steamer, 
and escorted her across the gangplank 
as if they were friends of long stand- 
ing, and, when he had her comfortably 
ensconced in a sheltered nook behind 
the paddle-box, motioned for me to 
come forward and be presented. An- 
other American, whose acquaintance I 
had made on the train, looked at me a 
little enviously, and in my heart I se- 
cretly wished that he might have the 
opportunity in my place, but ten min- 
utes later I was regarding the lonely 
journey from London as one of those 
lost opportunities which all men.have 
cause to regret. 

'[he passage was not a smooth one, 
but Miss Roberts was an excellent sail- 
or, and before Calais was sighted I felt 
as well acquainted as if we had known 
each other since childhood. She was so 
simple and unaffected that it seemed 
almost like talking to a boy, and, ap- 
parently thinking it quite natural that 
her fellow countrymen should look out 
for her comfort, she accepted the small 
attentions which we paid her in a spirit 
of camaraderie in which there was no 
trace of coquetry. 

“My family was very much opposed 
to my coming over here alone to study," 
she confided to us. “Every one of them 
seemed to think that I was not able to 
take care of myself, but I don't think 
that I shall have any difficulty." 

"From the way you hustled things 
about at Euston when you arrived in 
London I judged that you had spent 
most of your life on the wing," said 
Tommy, laughing. “I don't believe that 
they would have retained many doubts 
if they had seen you." 

“Yes, but that was in England, where 
every one understood me," she an- 
swered. “I suppose that I shall be per- 
fectly helpless when I land in France, 
unless you come to my rescue." 


“We can safely promise that," said 
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Tommy gallantly. “Have you made 
any arrangements about where you are 
to stop in Paris?" 

“Yes, I have rooms engaged at a 
house recommended by a friend who 
spent some time there; here is the ad- 
dress.” She produced a small address- 
book from the bag which hung from 
her belt, and Tommy copied the street 
and number into his own note-book. 

“I shall have to keep an eye on you 
for a few days, to see that you are get- 
ting on all right,” he said, as he handed 
it back to her. "Paris is a queer place 
for a young, attractive, and unprotected 
female to land in." The girl accepted 
the compliment and the expression of 
interest quite as a matter of course and 
without the slightest embarrassment. 

“Every one is very good to me,” she 
answered gratefully. “That gentleman 
who brought me to the station this 
morning went to no end of bother in 
getting my tickets and finding a com- 
partment for me." 

*Which, I am happy to say, was not 
a reserved one," said Tommy, grinning, 
and Miss Roberts laughed. 

“I can assure you that it was not his 
fault; his language to that poor porter 
who insisted upon putting your traps 
in there was so strong that it made me 
blush, but I imagine that the man had 
received a tip of American proportions, 
which solaced any hurt to his feel- 
ings," she said, looking at Tommy mis- 
chievously, and he at once acknowl- 
edged that he had employed bribery. 

“T think it must be my golf-cape 
which makes friends for me," she con- 
tinued. “I am afraid that it is very 
conspicuous, but I can assure you that 
it is most comfortable in this wind." 

“To say nothing of its being most 
' becoming," I ventured, and Tommy 
raised his eyebrows in mock astonish- 
ment at my remark. 

Miss Roberts found her way made 
very smooth for her on the journey to 
Paris, for we both acted as devoted cav- 
aliers. Of French she had none, which 
was, perhaps, fortunate; for Tommy's 
remarks in that idiom to a Frenchman 
of the masher variety who tried to in- 
trude his attentions upon her at the 
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custom-house would not have stood lit- 
eral translation. She apparently un- 
derstood the general purport, however, 
for she looked gratefully at her pro- 
tector and rather ostentatiously took his 
arm in crossing the platform, as the 
Frenchman slunk away shamefacedly. 
She confided to us that she expected to 
be in Paris for several months, study- 
ing singing, and that she had great 
hopes of getting an engagement in 
grand opera. 

“I wonder how many of our hopeful 
young countrywomen have come over 
here with that particular bee buzzing in 
their bonnets," remarked Tommy, as we 
drove from the station after safely de- 
positing Miss Roberts and her luggage 
in a cab. “There were dozens of 'em 
about when I was studying here, but I 
haven't seen the accounts of any great 
successes among them. Little Ameri- 
can girls would be far better off if they 
remained at home and attended a cook- 
ing-school, and I don't wonder that 
these people think we are barbarians 
when I see the. way they are allowed 
to come over here and go about abso- 
lutely without protection." 

“But Miss Roberts seems to have 
been fortunate enough to find a very ef- 
ficient protector," I answered, and Tom- 
my's slim, white hand caressed his mus- 
tache. 

“Two of them, I should say, if ne- 
cessity arose; but she seems fairly capa- 
ble of taking care of herself," he re- 
plied thoughtfully. “Paris is a big city, 
but ottr young women seem to get on 
after a fashion when they learn the 
ropes. I have asked Miss Roberts to 
dine with us this evening, by the way, 
and I shall improve the opportunity to 
give her a bit of fatherly advice." 

Tommy did not seem at all paternal 
in manner or appearance, and I was a 
trifle disappointed that our Parisian ex- 
periences bade fair to be confined to 
the chaperonage of the girl, whose ac- 
quaintance we had made through the ac- 
cident of travel. The studio which he 
had formerly occupied, a large atelier 
and three smaller rooms in a rambling 
old building on the Boulevard St. Ger- 
main, was vacant, and he had leased 
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it by letter from London, so that we 
were soon comfortably settled, and, al- 
though I asked no questions, and he 
volunteered no information, I appre- 
ciated that he was contemplating a long 
stay. ^ 

The text for the first of his paternal 
admonitions was furnished by the 
young man who was making his adieus 
when we called for Miss Roberts 
that evening. He was irreproachably 
dressed and polite enough, but while he 
was undoubtedly an American we 
should not have been eager to claim him 
as a compatriot. The indefinable some- 
thing which stamps a man as a gentle- 
man was absent, and Tommy's ac- 
knowledgment of the introduction was 
anything but cordial. I might have at- 
tributed his frigidity to another cause 
if I had not felt the same repulsion to- 
ward her acquaintance, whom she in- 
troduced as “Mr. Collier, of New 
York," and I was relieved when she 
announced that she had only just met 
him. 

“Mr. Adams, the gentleman who took 
‘me to the train in London, wrote to him 
about me and asked him to see that I 
was comfortably settled here,” she ex- 
plained, as we drove to the restaurant 
where we were to dine. “I am sure 
that this scarlet cape is a mascot, be- 
cause every one is so kind to me.” 

“Perhaps it is a bait," laughed Tom- 
my. “Mr, Adams is, I suppose, an old 
friend ?" 

“Oh, dear, no!" she answered. “He 
introduced himself to me at the Cecil, 
but he was as kind and considerate as 
any one could be.” 

Mr. Tommy Williams was a tactful 


person, and I never realized that fact ® 


more thoroughly than while I listened 
to the veiled lecture which he read the 
young woman upon the danger of ma- 
king casual masculine acquaintances, 
even among her own countrymen whom 
she met abroad. Miss Roberts listened 
to his admonitions quietly and received 
them in good part, but there was just 
a suspicion of mischief in the glance 
which she cast at him, when she asked 
if she was also to regard him as a pos- 
sible wolf.in sheep’s clothing. 
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“By good rights, you should,” he an- | 
swered half-seriously. "I am fairly well 
known, however, and I am quite willing 
to produce references. To be perfectly 
frank, I doubt if either your friend Mr. 
Adams or his friend Mr. Collier would 
be willing or able to do that, and until 
you know more about them I should ad- 
vise you to be careful.” 

“But, my dear Mr. Williams, I am 
not engaging a cook," she replied, 
laughing. “I assure you that I shall be 
careful, but if you scold me any more 
I shall feel that I am doing something 
very daring in coming out with you in 
this way and insist that you take me 
home at once." Tommy looked at her 
ruefully and shrugged his shoulders. 

“There are several things which you 
must learn by experience, I imagine, but 
I have no right to scold, and I shall 
simply watch out that the education may 
not be too serious for you," he said, 
with assumed indifference. 

The girl expressed her gratitude, but 
I was impressed by the fact that she 
was thoroughly self-confident and did 
not intend to sacrifice any part of her 
newly found independence. She cer- 
tainly appreciated the dinner which 
Tommy ordered at Voisin's, and under 
its soothing influence she forgot any 
trace of irritation which she may have 
felt. She was an excellent companion, 
full of spirit, with a keen sense of hu- 
mor, and, although she was not at all 
lacking in femininity, she met us on 
the footing of a boy. For three days 
we were almost constantly together, that 
being the period which she had an- 
nounced she intended to devote to “see- 
ing Paris" before she settled down to 
serious work; and under our escort the 
scarlet golf-cape brought a touch of 
color into many a dismal museum and 
gloomy church. 

In®spite of Tommy's warnings, the 
young woman was wilful, and insisted 
upon receiving the man Collier, but as 
she laughingly said that she should give 
up all play and devote her days to the 
singing after her holiday time was over, 
we attached but little importance to it. 
True to her promise, after a jolly lit- 
tle dinner on the third evening, she bade 
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us a solemn farewell when we took her 
home and announced that until the fol- 
lowing Sunday she should be invisible 
to callers and absorbed in her. French 
and singing-lessons. After leaving her, 
we elected to walk back to the studio 
and dismissed the cab, and as we turned 
from the house a man whom we both 
thought to be Collier hurried from the 
shelter of an adjoining doorway, as if 
he had been on watch. Tommy said 
nothing, but a quarter of an hour later 
when a cab nearly knocked us over at 
a street-crossing he grasped my arm 
and gave an exclamation of astonish- 
ment. In the cab were three men whose 
faces we could not see, and a heavily 
veiled woman, but over her shoulders 
was a scarlet golf-cape! She was pro- 
testing volubly, and Tommy started to 
follow the cab, but stopped and laughed 
as a few scraps of her conversation 
came back to us. 

"I suppose that there are a dozen 
scarlet capes in Paris by this time, and 
in any case, there is no doubt about the 
nationality of the wearer of that one,” 
he said, grinning. “A few of the col- 
loquial expressions which she used are 
not picked up by an American girl in 
three days, and they were given with 
true Gallic empressement and a Parisian 
accent. Miss Roberts is probably 
tucked safely up in her little bed by 
this time, but I confess that it gave me 
a start for a moment." 

“Tommy, you are getting dotty," I 
said irritably. “I am beginning to have 
faith in the theory that red is the color 
of madness, and I believe that cape has 
hypnotized you." 

"Well, I shall be free from its in- 
fluence for four days, at any rate," he 
answered, laughing. “This is Wednes- 
day, and we are warned to keep away 
until Sunday, but if the woman in the 
cab had not been speaking French I 
should assure myself of the girl's safety 
before that time. Paris is a big city, 
my boy, and Eugene Sue didn't ex- 
haust its mysteries." 

“But I have heard you wax so en- 
thusiastic over its wonderful police 
force that I supposed it was perfectly 
safe for even unprotected females 
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here," I answered, and he shook his 
head. 

“The police system makes it difficult 
for a criminal to escape, but that never 
acts as a deterrent to crime," he said. 
“Of course, there is a certain satisfac- 
tion in seeing justice done, but when 
the personal equation enters into it, it 
is far more satisfactory to have no 
crime committed. The little girl is none 
too wise, and I don't like the earmarks 
of the gentry who have become so in- 
terested in her comfort. I should like : 
to know why Collier was hanging about 
there to-night." 

That was the first of the puzzles 
which Mr. Tommy Williams found as 
a result of his chance acquaintance with 
the girl in the scarlet golf-cape, and 
one not to be solved for many a day, 
and when we next saw that striking 
garment there was no inclination on my 
part to restrain him from entering into 
an investigation of the kind which he 
had ostensibly left New York to avoid. 


II. 


Early the next morning Tommy sent 
a note to Miss Roberts, giving her an 
address which she had asked for and 
incidentally asking a question which re- 
quired an immediate answer, and I saw 
from his manner that he was not en- 
tirely at ease about her. 

“I don't half like the idea of that 
man Collier hanging about," he said, 
when I insinuated that he was getting 
as fussy as a hen with one chick. “I 
tell you it is almost criminal the way 
American girls are allowed to come 
over here without proper protection, 
and not the least of the dangers to 
which they are exposed is acquaintance: 
with their own countrymen who are 
exiles for their country's good. That 
chap is a plausible delegate, but he 
seems shifty, and there are a thousand 
ways in which: he might compromise 
an unsuspecting girl." 

Collier had not impressed me favor- 
ably in the brief acquaintance I had 
with him, but as I did not feel called 
upon to stand in loco parentis to the 
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young woman I was not particularly 
exercised by fears for her safety, and 
devoted my attention to the Paris 
Herald until I was aroused by Tommy’s 
exclamation of dismay when his mes- 
senger returned. 

“By Jove, here’s a facer, old chap!” 
he exclaimed excitedly, after earnestly 
questioning the messenger. “Madame 
Bernar, who keeps the pension, says 
that Miss Roberts has not been home 
since | she went out with us last eve- 
ning.” 

“Which is obviously untrue, as we 
both saw her enter the house with our 
own eyes,” I said indifferently, but 
Tommy shook his head. 

“We saw her enter the front door, 
but there is a long staircase leading to 
the apartments,” he answered, and his 
tone expressed a* keen anxiety. “You 
may also remember that a short time 
later a woman in a scarlet golf-cape 
passed us in a cab, accompanied by three 
men who were evidently detaining her 
against her indignant protest.” 

“Which was voiced in idiomatic 
"French, of which Miss Roberts has 
practically no knowledge," I objected, 
and he looked nonplused for a moment. 

“But just the same, I shall find out 
what it means," he said savagely, as he 
took up his overcoat, and in spite of 
my skepticism I prepared to accompany 
him. Never before had Tommy al- 
lowed the cabman to. follow the manner 
of his kind in the French capital and 
unmercifully beat his crowbait of a 
horse without protest, but on our drive 
to Madame Bernar's he encouraged it 
by offers of liberal pourboires which 
stimulated the driver to reckless cor- 
ner-cutting and most unusual speed. 
When we arrived he fairly ran through 
the hall and up the long stairs, so that 
he was almost breathless when Madame 
Bernar received us, none too cordially, 
in the salon. 

“But certainly I cannot be mistaken," 
she replied coldly, when Tommy as- 
sured her that we had seen the young 
woman enter the house the previous 
evening. “Mees Roberts has not re- 
turned to the apartment, and it is not 
the behavior proper that a young 
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woman in my house remains away the 
night. Monsieur will appreciate that it 
is not to be allowed, and when he again 
sees the young mees he will, perhaps, 
be so good as to ask where I shall do 
myself the pleasure of sending the ef- 
fects which she has left here.” 

"If I ever see Miss Roberts again, I 
shall take very good care that she does 
not darken the doors of this house," 
retorted Tommy angrily, for the wom- 
an’s manner left no doubt as to her 
meaning. 

She shrugged her shoulders indiffer- 
ently. “Monsieur will, in that case, 
spare me a duty very disagreeable," she 
answered icily. "With a clientele of the 
most respectable it would be deplorable 
to have a matter scandalous transpire 
in the Maison Bernar, and Mees Rob- 
erts is not of the kind 

“Madame Bernar, I shall listen to no 
such insinuations against Miss Rob- 
erts,” interrupted Tommy, who had 
quickly regained control of his temper. 
“Tt is your place to protect the reputa- 
tions of your guests, at least, but I don't 
intend to teach you your business. I 
assure you that I saw Miss Roberts 
enter this house last night, and that I 
am absolutely ignorant as to her pres- 
ent whereabouts. I have every reason 
to be anxious about her, and I want 
you to give me such information as 
may enable me to trace her. You say 
that some of her effects are here, and 
I am especially anxious to know if the 
scarlet golf- -cape which she wore is 
among them." 

“Mon Dieu, always the scarlet golf- 
cape!” exclaimed the Frerichwoman ir- 
ritably, “Your compatriot Monsieur 
Collier inquires for the American mees 
this morning, and when I give him the 
assurance personal that she does not 
return, he also inquires for the cape. 
It is not here, monsieur, and the re- 
maining wardrobe of the mees is of the 
most meager.” 

“But her toilet articles—she has left 
them here?” asked Tommy, and Ma- 
dame Bernar grinned sardonically. 

“Will monsieur make the inspection 
personal of the room?” she asked, with 
a sneer, but he paid no attention to 
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her manner, and quickly availed him- 
self of the invitation. I remained in 
the salon while he accompanied Ma- 
dame Bernar to the girl’s room, and 
when, after a short absence, they re- 
turned his expression was very serious, 
while the Frenchwoman looked at us 
both with unmistakable disapproval. 

“Tf monsieur is still doubtful, he may 
report the matter to the police,” she 
said maliciously. “As for me, it is not 
my affair. The pension of the mees is 
paid for this day, and to-morrow I per- 
mit that another takes the room.” 

“And if that other happens to be an 
unprotected American girl, she would 
do well to move away from a house 
where a misadventure is regarded as a 
crime,” said Tommy stiffly, motioning 
to me to accompany him; and without 
the formality of adieus, we left the 
apartment. 

“Miss Roberts did not return to her 

room last night,” he said positively, 
when we reached the street. “The 
‘dress which she wore in the afternoon 
was still laid across the bed-as she left 
it when she changed before we called 
for her; her toilet articles were on the 
dresser, and the bed had not been dis- 
turbed. That confounded old harridan 
is convinced that we are concerned in 
her absence, and with the suspicion 
which has been nourished by years of 
her present occupation, she is quick to 
attribute it to the worst motives. Of 
course, there may be a plausible expla- 
nation for her absence, but I am in- 
clined to think that she was carried off 
against her will. I don’t believe that 
.Collier was skulking about there for 
any good purpose, and if I can get 
hold of him I'll wager that I can find 
out where she is in short order." 

“You forget that he also inquired for 
her this morning," I suggested, and he 
gave an exclamation of impatience. 

"[ forget nothing; that was sim- 
ply as a blind," he said savagely. “I 
can't take the chance of involving her 
in a scandal, or I should. go to the po- 
lice at once about her disappearance, 
but I shall cable to America for full 
information about her, and unless I 
find that she has friends here, with 
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whom she may be sheltered, I'll make 
trouble for some one until I find her." 

“How much do you know about her 
family, Tommy?” I asked, for I could 
not remember that she had told us any- 
thing very definite. 

*Why, I know she comes from Pitts- 
burg, which is her home, and—and 
——” He hesitated, and I smiled at the 
puzzled expression which came to his 
face. “Confound it, that’s all I do 
know!” he admitted. “I felt that I had 
known her for a long time after we had 
been together for ten minutes, but now 
that I come to think of it she never told 
me anything very definite about her- 
self.’ 

“No, my recollection is that the 
young woman chattered a good deal 
without saying much,’ I commented 
dryly, and it was quite apparent that 
for a moment his faith was shaken, but 
his loyalty regainéd the mastery. 

“I can't. believe that there is any- 
thing wrong," he said defiantly. "There 
was no particular reason why she should 
have confided her family history to us, 
but it is a matter which can be quickly 
settled by cable, and I shall ask Long- 
ley to get full information about her. 
I'll send that message and then try to 
locate the man Collier." 

The composition of the cable cost 
Mr. Tommy Williams no little bother, 
for when he tried to convey an idea 
of the young woman's identity he found 
that he had very few facts to go upon. 
He was puzzled in writing it, and de- 
stroyed a half-dozen blanks as unsat- 
isfactory, and when he submitted the 
final result to me I realized that Long- 
ley would have no easy task. I was 
annoyed by the rudeness of a French- 
man who had watched his efforts with 
evident amusement, and now seemed 
determined to read the result over my 
shoulder, a design which I frustrated, 
while Tommy eyed the intruder with 
evident suspicion. The cable read: 

. Ascertain full particulars about family of 
Miss Virginia Roberts, age twenty, five feet 
seven, brown hair and eyes, resident of Pitts- 
burg. Left America about one month since 
to study singing in Paris. Find if she has 


friends in Paris; if so, names and addresses. 
Cable fully. Rush. Important. 
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I handed it back, and after Tommy 
had paid for it and given the address to 
which an answer should be sent, we 
left the office. I called his attentfon to 
the Frenchman who had been so curi- 
ous, and he smiled as the man walked 
off in a different direction from the one 
we took. 

“My dear boy, I spotted him the mo- 
ment he entered the office,” he said. 
"He was on the opposite side of the 
street, when we came out from .the 
Pension Bernar, and he followed us. 
It is only another indication that there 
is some design in the disappearance of 
Miss Roberts, and I am convinced that 
the people who are responsible for it 
will keep track of our movements for 
the next few days. He was watching 
the house this morning, Collier was 
watching it last night, and my impres- 
sion is that the latter is the man we 
want to get hold of. The most likely 
place to find him is in one of the Amer- 
ican bars which are thicker than mush- 
rooms after a rain, in this neighbor- 
hood. Fred's is the oldest and best of 

- them, and as I know the proprietor of 

old we'll have a try there first." We 
turned out of the Place de l'Opéra, and 
ten minutes later we had learned all 
that the expatriated bartender who in- 
troduced the seductive cocktail to the 
Parisians knew about Collier. 

"He's in here two or three times a 
day regularly," he said, in reply to 
Tommy's questions, after their old ac- 
quaintance had been renewed. “He 
was here this morning, in fact, and I 
noticed him particularly because he 
seemed to be upset about something. 
He’s a high roller, all right; the best 
is none too good for him, and he’s had 
rooms at the Pitt for the past three 
months. You might find him there 
now, but if you miss him I'll tell him 
that you're looking for him when he 
comes in again.’ 

“You can cut that out, Fred, if you 
don’t mind,’ answered Tommy. “I 
hardly know him, and I don’t believe 
that he would be particularly anxious 
to see me, but I am a little curious about 
him.” Fred looked at Tommy sharply 
and nodded. “Say, Mr. Williams, I 


know that you don’t travel in his 
class," he said, in a low voice. "Just in 
a friendly way, I wish that you'd put 
me next if there's anything crooked 
about his game over here. I'm not 
looking for trouble with the police, and 
there's been too many of 'em about 
here lately to suit me." 

"Have you any reason to suppose 
that there is anything crooked about 
him?” asked Tommy eagerly. 

Fred cast a qüick glance at the cor- 
ner table where an elderly Frenchman, 
the only customer in the bar, was lei- 
surely sipping an absinth and reading 
the Figaro. "When I graduated from 
the Bowery to the Hoffman I found it 
wasn't always wise to recognize a man 
who ordered a forty-cent highball on 
Broadway as a customer who used to 
kick at giving up a nickel for a schoon- 
er of beer down below," he said, grin- 
ning. “For the same reasons, I don't 
always call my patrons here by the 
names they wore on the other side of 
the pond, and so long as a man doesn't 
try to turn a trick in this place, his 
money's good over the bar. There was 
another thing that I learned long be- 
fore I left the Bowery, and that was to 
pipe off a 'plain-clothes man' on sight. 
'They don't do much masquerading in 
little old New York, and when they do 
their police boots always give 'em 
away, but disguise is their long suit 
over here. "They're jim dandies at it, 
too, but it isn't good enough to fool 
an old Bowery boy. That gazabo in 
the corner with the red ribbon in his 
buttonhole looks as if he had one foot 
in the grave, but he would show up for 
about twenty-five if you pulled the wig 
and specs off of him, and he under- 
stands English as well as you do." 

We mad¢,, an opportunity to glance 
in the direction. of the supposed de- 
tective, and surely if it was a disguise 
it was a most convincing one, for he 
appeared a perfect specimen of the 
type of elderly dandies who spend their 
days in the boulevard cafés, sipping in- 
terminable absinths and observing the 
passing tide of humanity. 


“Did you know Collier in America?" . ` 


asked Tommy. 
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Fred shook his head. “No, I never 
knew any one by the name of Collier," 
he answered, with a little emphasis on 
the name. “It’s many a long day since 
I mixed a drink behind the bar at the 
Hoffman, but I passed many a one 
over to a man who looked like him, only 
they called him Jack Whitehead then.” 

We both gave a little start of aston- 
ishment, for under that name Longley 
had often spoken of a man who always 
escaped arrest, although the police were 
morally certain that he had planned 
and directed several of the most no- 
torious of the great bank and jewel 
robberies of recent years. 

“Mind you, I’m not making any ac- 
cusations, but I’m sure uneasy,” con- 
tinued Fred. “All sorts of people come 
to a public bar, but you know that I 
run a square place and get the cream 
of the business. I don’t want to be 
queered by a scandal, but I do want to 
protect my patrons. If you’ve been 
touched by him, Fm not saying a word 
if you have him pinched, but I wish 
they'd stop shadowing him here. Fake 
cabbies, match-sellers, dudes, and the 
whole bunch of sleuths follow him 
every time he comes here for a drink, 
and I don't want to be mixed up in any 
trouble." 

“You won't get into any through me, 
but I should prefer that you said noth- 
ing to him about my inquiries," an- 
swered Tommy. “I'll look him up, but 
I want to do it in my own way.” There 
was a look of triumph on his face when 
we left the bar, and I realized that he 
was in for an investigation in earnest. 

"If Fred is correct in his identifica- 
tion, perhaps you will admit that there 
are dangers for a young girl alone in 
Paris which she might not suspect," 
he said. “Longley considers Whitehead 
to be one of the cleverest o-ithe uncon- 
victed criminals, and a little matter of 
kidnaping or abduction wouldn’t bother 
his conscience if there was anything to 
be made by it.” 

“Show me a motive, or that he could 
make anything by carrying off Miss 
Roberts, and perhaps you will convince 
me,” I answered doubtfully. “If Fred 
is correct it is evident Collier is being 
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shadowed by the police for something 
else, and if you will take my advice 
you will go straight to them, report her 
disappearance and your suspicions of 
Collier, and then wash your hands of 
the whole business.” 

“And incidentally involve the girl in 
a scandal, and beyond question get us 
both locked up in cells at the prefec- 
ture, for my pains,” he said mockingly. 
“You seem to forget that the police 
here have arbitrary power to lock a 
man up on suspicion of crime and that 
French justice regards a suspected man 
as guilty until he proves his innocence.” 

“Which we should not have the 
slightest difficulty in doing immediate- 
ly,” I said, and Tommy’s grin was very 
Mephistophelean. 

“My boy, you might cool your heels 
in a cell for a fortnight before any 
one knew where you were,” he an- 
swered. “Under the Code Napoléon 
there is no bail, and the habeas corpus 
proceeding is not recognized, so even 
your ambassador would be powerless to 
help you. It is a power which the po- 
lice rarely abuse, for the French de- 
tectives are adepts in disguise and shad- 
owing, and they prefer to keep a man 
under observation, while he is at liberty 
to supply them with evidence, rather 
than to lock him up, scaring away his 
accomplices, and putting him on his 
guard. When they finally make the ar- 
rest they can hold a prisoner indefinite- 
ly, subject him to constant examina- 
tions, and build up a case at their lei- 
sure, while the public knows nothing 
about it until the public trial. I'm con- 
vinced that Collier is concerned in the 
disappearance of Miss Roberts, and her 
beauty and attractiveness would furnish 
sufficient motive." I shot a glance at 
him from the corner of my eye, for his 
tone had grown very tender when he 
mentioned her name. 

“T confess that I am pretty badly cut 
up about it, he continued soberly. 
“Remember that I spent two years in 
this delightful but mysterious capital, 
and my rambles in its out-of-the-way 
corners taught me that the police don't 
know everything that goes on within 
the old lines of fortifications. So far as 
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doing anything active goes, my hands 
are tied until I hear from Longley, and, 
although I grudge every moment that 
passes before I get my hands on Col- 
lier, I see nothing for it but to return 
to the studio and await his cable.” 

He was very quiet as we walked over 
the bridge of the Alma, and I noticed 
that he gave a little shudder as he 
looked over the parapet at the dark 
waters of the Seine, which had hidden 
so many mysteries, as if he felt intui- 
tively that it would play a part in this 
one, but as we approached the studio 
his face brightened. Standing in front 
of the entrance was a fiacre, both horse 
and driver apparently lost in the deep 
slumber which characterizes the motive 
power and pilot of the cab engaged by 
the hour, Tommy ran up the three 
long flights of stairs, and I knew that he 
expected to find that Miss Roberts had 
taken refuge in our apartment, but 
when he opened the studio door he 
paused and uttered an exclamation of 
astonishment. 

Striding impatiently up and down 
the large atelier, tugging viciously at 
his heavy black mustache and puffing 
savagely at a long, black cigar, was Col- 
lier, the man above all others in the 
great city of Paris whom we most 
wished to see! 


EH 


Collier was apparently in no pleasant 
frame of mind, and he ariswered Tom- 
my's conventional greeting with a 
growl which was anything but cour- 
teous. 

“I haven't come here for your pleas- 
ure nor for mine, but to find out what 
the devil you are up to," he said, in 
reply to Tommy's question as to what 
he owed the pleasure of his visit. “I 
understand that you've been berating 
me to Miss Roberts, and first.I want 
to find out why, and then what you'have 
done with that young woman who was 
placed under my protection." 

Tommy looked at him curiously for 
a moment, and I half-expected an out- 
burst, or physical violence, but his tone 
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was decidedly conciliatory and soothing 
when he answered: 

“Just one moment, Mr. Collier. I am 
afraid that your impatience has grown 
while you waited for us, and you had 
better sit down and cool off a bit. If 
you can convince me that you have any 
right to question me in regard. to Miss 
Roberts, [ shall be only too glad to an- 
swer your questions, but until you do 
I shall not admit your right to mix 
yourself up in my affairs." 

Collier looked at him in astonishment, 
and, from the quick change in his man- 
ner, I suspected that his bluster had 
been assumed to aggravate Tommy 
and to provoke some admission in the 
heat of anger. 

“I don't know that I am obliged to 
explain to you," he said more quietly, 
as he took a chair. “I don't mind tell- 
ing you, however, that she was com- 
mitted to my care by a mutual friend, 
and when I find that she has been un- 
wise enough to remain away from home 
all night, I intend to know the reason 
why." 

“I am quite as much interested in 
knowing the reason as you can be, but 
I can assure you that you know as well 
as I do that we escorted Miss Roberts 
to her pension last evening, and left her 
there," answered Tommy. 

Collier shook his hen “Oh, yes; 
you do, Mr. Collier," Tommy said. “I 
saw you watching the house when we 
left her at the front door, and I doubt 
if the recommendation of your friend 
Mr. Adams gave you authority to spy 
upon her movements. I am free to con- 
fess that I warned the young lady 
against chance acquaintances, and of- 
fered to prove my own respectability by 
unquestionable references. As we very 
openly escorted her home and left her 
in safety, while your evident desire to 
escape observation as you watched the 
house, was, to say the least, suspicious, 
I think it is up to you to give explana- 
tions, rather than to demand them." 

Collier's face was a study as Tommy 
so unexpectedly assumed the defensive, 
and all bluster dropped from his man- 
ner. “You are right in one thing, Mr. 
Williams," he admitted frankly. “I 
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was watching the house when you re- 
turned, but it was only through anxiety 
for Miss Robert’s reputation. I don’t 
suppose that you are aware of it, but 
the very conspicuous cape which she 
always wore has made her easily rec- 
ognized, and I have heard more than 
a dozen people speak of seeing her at 
the restaurants and cafés. So long as 
you escorted her only to the reputable 
ones it made little difference, but I 
know that curiosity leads people to do 
queer things in Paris, and I wished to 
assure myself that she was not becom- 
ing unpleasantly conspicuous.” 

“Your insinuation is so plain that you 
may as well put it in words,” answered 
Tommy stiffly. “I am rather glad that 
you have made it, for it leaves me 
equally free to speak my mind. As I 
have told you, I was quite willing to 
identify myself as a reputable citizen to 
Miss Roberts, and, if the necessity 
arises, I am quite willing to make the 
same offer to you. Until there is a ne- 
cessity for it, however, we shall assume 
that the real welfare and safety of Miss 
Roberts is a matter of quite as much 
moment to me as to you, and that I 


should be less apt to cause harm to her - 


reputation than you would." 

"It seems to me that you are the one 
who is making insinuations," retorted 
Collier, coloring. *I am not four-flush- 
ing around with references, like a 
coachman out of a job, but if any one 
says anything against the character of 
Adam Collier I^stand ready to admin- 
e punishment without the aid of the 
aw." 

"Which might give you a certain 
amount of personal satisfaction—pro- 
vided you were able to do it—but would 
hardly be considered a convincing vin- 
dication," answered Tommy sarcastic- 
ally. “I have no desire to put you to 
the test, for I know nothing derogatory 
to Mr. Adam Collier, except that I 
think it is hardly dignified to play the 
spy on a yoüng woman. You know 
that it is often difficult to prove any- 
thing against a man, no matter how 
strong your suspicions may be. For in- 
stance, there is a man in New York 
whom the police suspect of being a 
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very clever criminal; but, in police 
parlance, they have never been able to 
get him 'to rights. Perhaps you have 
heard of him? He is commonly known 
as Jack Whitehead, I believe." 

Collier's face was as imperturbable 
as a mask, and the name which Tommy 
hurled at him so suddenly caused no 
change in his expression. “No, I don't 
remember to have heard the name be- 
fore," he answered indifferently, "I see. 
no good purpose to be served by slang- 
ing each other, and each insinuating 
that the other is a horse-thief or a thug. 
To be perfectly frank, I believe that you 
know what has become of Miss Rob- 
erts, and, while I admit that I saw you 
escort her home last night, I do not 
admit that she did not slip out and join 
you later. If you deny that, I shall have 
to accept your word—unless I can prove 
that she did—and I warn you that the 
scarlet golf-cape has made her so con- 
spicuous during her short stay in Paris 
that you will find it difficult to conceal 
her whereabouts.” 

“Which is a fact I count upon to aid 
me in finding her,” answered Tommy, 
ignoring the implied insult. “To be 
equally frank, I am of the opinion that 
you are mixed up in her disappearance, 
and I may tell you that the cab in 
which she drove toward the Seine last 
night, after we left her at the Pension 
Bernar, nearly ran over us.” 

If Collier’s astonishment was as- 
sumed when Tommy made this state- 
ment it was cleverly done, and he 
looked at him eagerly. 

“Then you did see her!" he ex- 
claimed triumphantly. “I knew that 
you could give me the information I 
wanted, and you may as well give it up 
now.” 

“Yes, I will give up all I know,” an- 
swered Tommy, looking at him intently. 
“A woman in a scarlet golf-cape, ac- 
companied, I thought, by three men, of 
whom I strongly suspect you to have 
been one, was driven so rapidly toward 
the river last night that it nearly ran 
us down soon after we left the pen- 
sion. I am not positive that there were 
three men in the cab. I have an idea 
that one of the other occupants was a 
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woman, for we heard violent protest in 
a feminine voice, but it? was made in 
French, of which Miss Roberts is igno- 
rant. That is a fact which you might 
report to the police, if you feel that you 
are entitled to look after Miss Roberts’ 
welfare; but I warn you that if you mix 
her name in any scandal, I shall make it 
a point to deal with you personally.” 

There was no suspicion of the as- 
sumption, of anger in Collier’s manner 
as Tommy finished, but his expression 
was more that of an enraged beast at 
bay than of a man swayed by righteous 
indignation. He fairly foamed at the 
mouth as he shook his fist in Tommy’s 
face, and he uttered a volley of abuse, 
but before we could restrain him he 
seized his hat and rushed from the 
studio. Tommy looked after him rue- 
fully for a moment, and then, opening: 
a trunk quickly, slipped a revolver into 
his pocket and started after him. 

“Wait here for the cable, and when 
it comes take it to Fred’s, and wait 
there for me," he called back. “I don’t 
want to lose track of that delegate, if I 
ean help it.” 

Long experience with Mr. Tommy 
Williams had taught me that he ex- 
pected implicit obedience from any one 
whom he honored with his confidence, 
and, although I resigned myself to the 
inaction of waiting, I rushed to the 
window of my bedroom, which over- 
fooked the boulevard, to watch the be- 
ginning of the chase. Collier had 
jumped into his waiting cab, which was 
whirling around the corner as I reached 
the window, and Tommy started an 
apparently hopeless pursuit on foot, for 
want of better means of locomotion, 
and I saw him cast an envious glance 
at an automobile, whose driver had been 
adjusting his engine across the street, 
and who twisted the starting-crank just 
as Tommy came out of the house. 

I quite shared his belief that Miss 
Roberts’ absence was not a voluntary 
one, but prior to Collier’s inexplicable 
behavior I had not been seriously 
alarmed by it. Perhaps my recent ex- 
perience with the fair sex had made me 
doubtful of her apparent innocence and 
lack of knowledge of the world, and 
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Miss Roberts had seemed so eminently 
able to care for herself that my chiv- 
alry had been little stimulated. Some- 
thing in Tommy's expression as we 
crossed the bridge, and his significant 
reference to the Seine when speaking of 
her to Collier, convinced me that he 
feared the worst, and I knew that he 
was not easily alarmed, so that in my 
solitude I endeavored to form some the- 
ory which would accouut for her forci- 
ble abduction. I felt certain that Col- 
lier was, in fact, Jack Whitehead, for 
Fred had been raised in a school which 
sharpens one’s wits, and I knew that he 
would not make such. an identification 
unless he was positive. With the mem- 
ory of the face of Adams, of which I 


had a good view at Victoria, in my 


mind, I concluded that the two men 
were confederates in some scheme 
against the welfare of society, but I 
could find no plausible explanation for 
the attack on the girl. I had reasoned 
myself into taking a very tender view 
of that young woman’s conduct, for she 
had truly been everything which was 
agreeable and feminine during our brief 
but intimate acquaintance, when the ar- 
rival of Longley’s cablegram aroused 
all of my old suspicions. It was as fol- 
lows: 

Don't buttinski against the other guy's 
game. Take a tip from wise guy and make 
it twenty-three for you; beat it and skiddoo. 
Buzz-saw too dangerous to monkey with. 

The message meant but one thing to 
me, for I knew that Longley would be 
neither so frivolous nor so extravagant 
as to cable Bowery slang and American 
colloquialisms without intending to 
convey a serious warning. Obviously, 
from the promptness of the reply, they 
must have known something about the 
girl at police headquarters or in the dis- 
trict attorney’s office, and the warning 
was sent to keep Tommy from possible 
entanglement. I was fortunate enough 
to find an empty cab passing the door, 
and drove rapidly to Fred’s with the 
message, for I feared that in his igno- 
rance he: might seriously compromise 
himself. As I drove up in front of the 
place, Tommy came from the opposite 
direction, and I was surprised to see 
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that he was in the cab which had waited 
for Collier in front of the studio. 

“Where’s your man?” I asked, and he 
grinned at me after he had paid his 
cabman and given him such a pour- 
boire that it called forth profuse 
thanks. 

“He’s where I didn’t care to follow 
him, and where he'll be safe enough, I 
reckon,” he said. “He was unwise 
enough to lose his angelic temper when 
this cabby kicked about his fare, and 
shook his finger in his face to empha- 
size his remarks. Collier punched him, 
with the usual result, and he’s locked 
up and hollering for the ambassador to 
come and get him out. I know from a 
previous personal experience that it 
will take him about a week to square 
that little matter, and it will help to 
keep his mind from worrying about 
what I am doing. Now let’s have the 
cable." I watched him a trifle mali- 
ciously as he read it, and, although 
Tommy rarely swore, I was quite pre- 
pared for his exclamation when he had 
finished. 

“Well, I’m damned if this don't beat 
me!” he said irritably. “After all the 
trouble I have taken to help Loneley, 
it is discouraging to get such a piffling 
reply when I ask him for the first time 
to do me a service!” 

“Perhaps he is trying to do you the 
very greatest one,” I suggested, for I 
saw that he was deeply hurt. “Remem- 
ber that you told me that you had dis- 
proved the old saw that “There is no 
fool like an old fool,’ and Longley was 
cognizant of the fact that it was at a 
considerable cost to my peace of mind. 
Is it not possible that he is trying to 
prevent a similar unhappiness coming 
to you?" I regretted the insinuation 
almost before it was made, for Tom- 
my's face grew very white, and he 
crumpled the paper in his hand sav- 
agely. 

“The closest friendship hardly per- 
mits a remark of that kind," he an- 
swered passionately. “Surely you 
should be manly enough to spare the 
name of a girl, even if friendship to me 
did not make you hesitate to be unkind. 
Of course, I appreciate that you believe 
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that Longley is trying to warn me 
against her, but I prefer to trust my 
own intuitions. I know that Miss Rob- 
erts has been more or less involved 
with men whomeneither of us approve 
of, but you must make allowances for 
her ignorance and trustfulness. I al- 
most hesitated to destroy any of her 
faith in human nature, for to me it is 
one of the most charming traits which 
she possesses. If you doubt her, there 
is no use in my counting upon your as- 
sistance to unravel the mystery of her 
disappearance, and I assure you that 
your skepticism is a bitter disappoint- 
ment to me.” 

“T believe that you can count upon 
me, Tommy,” I said quickly. “If you 
care for her, it is enough for me, and 
I shall make myself believe in her, in 
spite of any appearances of evil which, 
after all, we are ail too prone to sus- 
pect." 


IV. 


Tommy was evidently at a loss for a 
starting-point for his investigation of 
Miss Roberts’ mysterious disappear- 
ance, when one of those fortuitous 
chances, which most men call luck, but 
which he always cited as an evidence of 
the value of accurate observation, sug- 
gested a plan of campaign. Standing 
at one end of the long bar in Fred's 
place, a coign of vantage from which 
he could observe every one who en- 
tered, was a young Frenchman, and, 
although he quickly turned his back 
when we came in, we both recognized 
him as the man who had endeavored to 
intrude his attentions upon Miss Rob- 
erts in the customs room at Calais. A 
little smile of satisfaction came to Tom- 
my's lips, and when we reached the 
street after a very short stay, during 
which the masher kept his face turned 
from us, his manner was triumphant. 

"Perhaps you will now believe that 
there is a strong presumption of con- 
spiracy in the disappearance of the lit- 
tle girl?" he said interrogatively, but I 
shook my head. 

“The fact that a Frenchman who 
tried to make her acquaintance at Calais 
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happens to drop into such a well-known 
place as Fred’s American Bar is scarce- 
ly convincing proof,” I objected. 

Tommy gave a little snort of dis- 
gust. “My dear fellow, will you never 
be convinced that coincidences are al- 
ways significant when they demonstrate 
a connection between a suspected per- 
son and a crime?” he said impatiently. 
“Miss Roberts makes the casual ac- 
quaintance of this man Adams in Lon- 
don, and he straightway puts himself 
to the trouble of looking after her de- 
parture for Paris. For some reason he 
does not accompany her, but he takes 
precious good care that he shall not 
lose track of her on the journey, and 
this chap is on the lookout when she 
arrives at Calais. Then, when she 
reaches Paris, Collier takes charge, and 
we have reason to know that she was 
under his close observation. The 
Frenchman was apparently waiting for 
some one, and if that some one happens 
to be Collier, which I strongly suspect, 
it is a safe indication that they are, at 
least, acquaintances. If you grant that, 
in view of the girl’s disappearance and 
‘the way they previously thrust their 
attentions upon her, it is fair to assume 
that the coincidence points to a careful- 
ly planned conspiracy.” 

“Tommy, to my mind you are ma- 
king a mountain out of a mole-hill, for 
you have discovered absolutely no mo- 
tive, and, granting that these three men 
are crooks and working in collusion, 
there is no combination of criminals 
which commits purposeless crime,” I 
answered. “MisS Roberts can’t be 
wealthy, for she very frankly told us 
that it was necessary for her to make 
a living by her voice, and none of them 
seems of the type which commits wan- 
ton violence." 

“T should have the motive, if Long- 
ley hadn't thrown me down," he said 
bitterly. “So far as that goes, I con- 
fess that I am utterly at a loss, but I 
am convinced that such a combination 
exists. It's dollars to doughnuts that 
this Frenchman has an appointment 
with Collier which the latter can't keep 
because he is locked up, and now I am 
sorry that he was arrested, for——" 
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“You can spare your regrets, then!” 
I exclaimed, interrupting him, for stri- 
ding along on the opposite side of the 
boulevard, roughly jostling aside every 
one who impeded his progress, and his 
expression indicating very bad temper, 
was Collier. Tommy grasped me by 
the arm and drew me into the shelter of 
a doorway, from which we could watch 
him without being seen. 

“He seems to be in a hurry, but I 
reckon he's had enough of cabmen for 
a bit," he said, with a grin of amuse- 
ment at the recollection of the alterca- 
tion and the subsequent arrest. “The 
one thing that puzzles me is how the 
deuce he managed to get out so soon, 
for it usually takes twenty-four hours 
to get the réd tape untangled unless 
one has a strong pull. Hello!—what’s 
wrong with him now?" 

Collier had suddenly darted toward 
a newspaper-vendor who was racing 
along the sidewalk, calling the latest 
sensation in the raucous voice which 
distinguishes his tribe in Paris, and 
had torn a paper from his hand. Dis- 
regarding the insistent demands for 
payment, he eagerly glanced over the 
first page, and even across the wide 
boulevard we could detect a most sur- 
prising change in his manner and ex- 
pression. His florid face blanched, the 
paper fluttered from his fingers as if 
they had suddenly become paralyzed, 
and, staggering back, he leaned against 
a building for support. The páper- 
seller recovered his wares and sped 
down the boulevard, and Collier, re- 
gaining a certain amount of self-con- 
trol, hailed a passing fiacre, and, climb- 
ing into it, was driven rapidly away. 

"By Jove, there must have been a 
facer for him in that paper!” exclaimed 
Tommy excitedly. "There's. the ex- 
planation of his prompt release—the 
man is no more at liberty than if he 
were in a dungeon!” 

He pointed to a young fellow dressed 
in knickerbockers, Norfolk jacket, and 
tweed cap—a perfect type of the tour- 
ing Englishman—who had been idling 
along the pavement, looking in the 
shop-windows and wheeling a bicycle 
beside him. When Collier drove off he 
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jumped on his wheel and pedaled rap- 
idly after the fiacre, and Tommy 
nudged me as the uniformed gendarme 
on point duty at the cross-street raised 
his white baton and stopped the traffic 
to let him through. 

A moment later Mr. Tommy Will- 
jams was as much perturbed by the 
item in the afternoon paper as Collier 
had been, for the cries of “Le Mystère 
de la Pélerine Rouge," shouted by a 
paper-seller, arrested our attention; and 
under double-leaded head-lines we read 
the account of the finding of the body 
of a young woman in the Seine, the 
hands tied behind the back, the head 
and shoulders tightly enveloped in a 
scarlet golf-cape! ‘Tommy’s face be- 
came ghastly as he read the details, for 
the descriptions of the body left no 
doubt as to the identity suggested by 
the red golf-cape, but his voice was 
firm and passionless as he mechanically 
repeated it. 

“Heavy brown hair; brown eyes; 
height, one hundred and seventy cen- 
timétres—approximately five feet seven 
inches—weight, seventy kilos, or about 
one hundred and forty pounds; hands 
and feet small and well shaped. Cloth- 
ing of fine quality, and thought to be 
of foreign manufacture; dress of blue 
foulard, with white figured pattern; 
shoes, size five, and bearing stamp of 
American maker; one mousquetaire 
glove of gray suéde, size five and a 
half" He drew a. glove from his 
pocket and eagerly examined the size 
mark, 

“I carried this off last night by mis- 
take," he said, as he pointed to a “514” 
stamped in black on the inside of the 
wrist, and, as he handled the dainty bit 
of suéde, a faint scent of the girl's fa- 
vorite perfume seemed: to make him 
realize for the first time the full signifi- 
cance of the news item, and he gave an 
exclamation of horror. 

“A fine, manly pair of protectors we 
have proved ourselves,” he said re- 
morsefully. "Instead of driving off 
the rascals who swarmed about her, we 
contented ourselves with vague warn- 
ings, which she, poor girl, could not 
appreciate, and let them murder her in 
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cold blood!” In five minutes he seemed 
to have aged ten years, and, while the 
account of the tragedy had shocked and 
horrified me, I knew that his affection 
for the girl had grown so quickly that 
a stronger element than mere friend- 
ship made his grief a deep one, and I 
strove to comfort him. 

“Tommy, it may all be a horrible 
mistake," I said. “There must be other 
red golf-capes in Paris, and that de- 
scription is a very general one. The 
murder.of the girl would be such a pur- 
poseless crime that I can't believe E 

“Oh, yes, you can, and you do be- 
lieve that there is no mistake,” he inter- 
rupted sternly. “I am not ungrateful 
for your kindly effort at dissimulation, 
for I know what prompts it; but the 
time has come when we must look 
things squarely in the face. I have 
been negligent in protecting her from 
danger, but I shall not rest until the 
brutes who murdered her have been 
tracked down.” 

His power of self-control was won- 
derfully developed, and, after his rather 
melodramatic announcement, he calmed 
down, and there was nothing in his 
manner or expression to indicate the 
intense personal interest which he felt 
in the affair; but I knew him too well 
to be deceived. Remembering his great 
consideration for me under similar cir- 
cumstances, I should have been glad 
to have been able to comfort him, but 
all that I could find words to utter was 
a hearty offer of cooperation, and I vol- 
unteered to visit the morgue and make 
sure of the identification. 

“No, unpleasant as it will be, that is 
something which I must do myself, but 
it is too late to go there to-day,” he 
answered, in a matter-of-fact tone; but, 
in spite of his self-possession, he could 
not prevent a little shudder of appre- 
hension. “We shall assume that it is 
Miss Roberts who has been murdered 
until we are convinced by her appear- 
ance in the flesh that another woman 
presenting the same physical character- 
istics and dressed in identical and rath- 
er uncommon garments was thrown 
into the Seine. So far as we know, her 
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myself, and Collier; and we, of course, 
exclude ourselves from any guilty 
knowledge of the crime. That leaves 
Collier, who we have every reason 
to believe is, in fact, Jack Whitehead, 
and who is alleged to furnish the brains 
for a very clever band of criminals. We 
know that he has manifested a most un- 
usual interest in the girl; hardly war- 
ranted by the manner of the introduc- 
tion and his slight acquaintance. You 
may remember that several of the 
crimes committed by the gang which 
Longley asserts Whitehead controls 
were accompanied by violence, and at 
least two of them by murder.” 

“But Whitehead was not actively en- 
gaged in them; you recollect that 
Longley admitted that his alibi was 
perfect, and he is not of the ruffian 
type,” I objected. “We saw how the 
news of this murder affected him, and, 
unless the man is a consummate actor, 
and was aware ‘that he was being 
watched, I believe that the news of 
it was as much of a shock to him as it 
was to us.” 

“T grant that, but I'll wager that in 
thé other crimes he did not refuse his 
share of the loot, just because his 
agents found it necessary to kill some 
one to obtain it. I dare say he gave 
every evidence of annoyance when it 
was reported to him that it was neces- 
sary to kill the night watchman at the 
McKinley Bank," said Tommy sarcas- 
tically. “The stake in that robbery was 
a large one, and the details had been so 
carefully planned that it seems hardly 
possible that they should have over- 
looked the necessity of silencing him. 
Possibly the killing of the special of- 
ficer, when the great gold shipment 
disappeared between the sub-treasury 
and the Cunard pier, was purely acci- 
dental, but a man in charge of a mil- 
lion of bullion might be expected to 
put up a fight for it, and my recollec- 
tion is that he was bludgeoned in cold 
blood, while the driver only escaped by 
feigning death after he was shot at. 
Remember that his gang is always after 
big money, and a life or two is of small 
importance to them. Hold on!” he said 
sharply, as I started to interrupt. “I 
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know that you will raise the same old 
objection—an entire lack of motive— 
but suppose you argue the other way. 
What would be the motive of Collier, 
alias Whitehead, in making the ac- 
quaintance of the girl and spying upon 
her? Is it not quite possible that her 
abduction might be of the greatest use 
to him; that the price of her restora- 
tion to liberty might be immunity from 
arrest or persecution, for, although the 
girl was not wealthy, isn't it believable 
that she had relatives, or a lover, who 
had power to harm Collier or some of 
his confederates, and that she woüld be 
held as a hostage?" 

There was a ring of triumph in his 
voice as he propounded his theory, 
which would have seemed fantastic and 
far-fetched from any one else; I had 
received such convincing proofs of his 
power of inductive reasoning in other 
cases, however, that I should have re- 
ceived it without question, save for one 
palpably weak point. 

"Her murder would not serve such a 
purpose," I said doubtfully. “It would 
simply stimulate prosecution, if it could 
be brought home to them." 

“The actual murder I believe to have 
been unpremeditated; one of. the un- 
avoidable accidents connected with 
criminal pursuits," he replied bitterly. 
"We saw enough of her to know that 
she was plucky and resourceful, and I 
do not believe that she would submit 
tamely to abduction. The newspaper 
account states that her hands were 
tied; a sure indication that she fought 
for her liberty, and that force was em- 
ployed to subdue her. Now, the natu- 
ral instinct of a woman is to scream 
when she is alarmed, and it is probable 
that the choking which her captors re- 
sorted to to silence her was carried too 
far, and she was unintentionally killed. 
The disposal of the body by throwing 
it in the river points to the professional 
criminal, for it is an invariable rule 
the world over that where a river plays 
any great part in the life of a city, 
the professional criminal utilizes it to 
rid himself of material evidence against 
him. Of course, this is all theory, but 
while our facts point in one direction 
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they are most meager, and we must fill 
in the gaps with supposition, which we 
can prove to be false or correct as we 
go along. I agree with you that Col- 
lier’s first knowledge of the poor girl’s 
death came but a moment ago, but I 
still believe that he was concerned in 
her abduction, and I think that we may 
find confirmation of that theory by fol- 
lowing him to Fred’s, where I believe 
he has gone to keep an appointment 
with our acquaintance of Calais.” 

My estimate of Tommy’s reasoning 
powers was destined to be highly 
raised, for, when we again entered the 
American Bar, we found Collier, the 
Frenchman, and a third man, whose 
face puzzled me for a moment, but 
whom I soon recognized as the Ameri- 
can who had traveled in the compart- 
ment with me from London to Dover, 
in close consultation at a table on which 
the evening papers were spread. At 
another table was the same elderly 
Frenchman whom Fred had pointed out 
as a disguised detective, to all appear- 
ances deeply absorbed in the paper 
which half-concealed his face. He 
glanced up in mild astonishment as Col- 
lier rose to his feet and advanced 
threatingly toward us, a copy of the 
evening paper in his hand. 

“Say, have you got the nerve to come 
over and tell my friends the fairy-story 
about the woman with the red golf- 
cape that you saw in the cab last 
night?" he said angrily, and Tommy 
nodded. 

“T am quite ready to repeat it to any 
one who has a right to hear it, but I 
hardly think a public bar is the proper 
place fo discuss such a matter," he an- 
swered quietly, and Collier gave an ex- 
clamation of impatience. 

“I reckon it will be discussed in 
worse places than this inside of twenty- 
four hours," he said sneeringly. “TI lis- 
tened to your bluff this morning, and I 
can tell you that if I had seen what 
you claimed to have seen last night I 
should have had the woman out of that 
cab instead of telling about it when it 
is too late to do any good." 

"You see that I am rather chary 
about interfering with cabmen; it leads 
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to such unpleasant results,” retorted 
Tommy; and I realized that he was 
wilfully angering the man whom he 
suspected for some purpose of his own. 
“If it would interest your pals, I have 
no objection to telling about what I 
saw, but I think that it would be in- 
finitely more enlightening if they 
should tell what they know.” 

His remark and the use of the word 
“pals” amounted practically to a direct 
accusation, and Collier was furious, 
while his companions looked uneasily 
from one to the other. I moved a step 
nearer, for I fully expected that Collier 
would strike Tommy, and my late trav- 
eling companion, evidently under like 
apprehension, rose and caught him by 
the arm. 

“Don’t make a blame fool of your- 
self, old man,” he said soothingly. “I 
beg your pardon, Mr. Williams; Collier 
is terribly cut up about the murder of a 
girl, who I take it is the young lady 
who traveled under your escort from 
London, and he isn’t quite himself.” 

“You have heard enough from him, 
then, to know why we mutually dis- 
trust each other,” answered Tommy, 
looking at him sharply. “I suppose 
that you have a right to intrude in this 
matter, and I trust that it is a better 
right than your friend has put- for- 
ward.” 

“No; it isn’t a question of right, at 
all—keep quiet, Collier !—it is merely 
one of common humanity," the man an- 
swered. "It's a serious thing when 
one of our countrywomen disappears 
so mysteriously in Paris, and from the 
newspaper account I take it that, while 
the fate of the girl is unfortunately 
pretty certain, the object of the murder 
and the identity of the murderers are 
unknown. From a very improbable 
story which Collier told. me, you seem 
to have been a witness of a circum- 
stance which had to do with her ab- 
duction." 

Collier attempted to speak, but again 
the younger man, who seemed to have 
taken the affair out of his hands, si- 
lenced him. 

Tommy looked.at him sharply. “I 
don't know what Mr. Collier has told 
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you, but I believe that I was a witness 
of one step in the abduction,” he an- 
swered. “It is a thing which I refuse 
to discuss in a bar, but if you are hon- 
estly interested, and care to come to 
my studio this evening, I shall be glad 
to go over the whole thing with you.” 

"We'll come safe enough," growled 
Collier, but Tommy shook his head in 
emphatic negation. 

"I don't remember that I included 
you in the invitation," he said insolent- 
ly. “Your friend, whose name I 
haven't the pleasure of knowing, is the 
one I invited." : 

Collier was furious, and again I ex- 
pected that he would strike Tommy, but 
the American controlled him, and in- 
duced him to go back to his seat at 
the table. 


“TII be there at nine sharp,” he said, 


as he took a card from his case and 
handed it to Tommy. It was engraved, 
and read: 


MR. ALFRED HATHWAY, 
University CLUB, 


New York. 


After Tommy had scribbled his Paris 
address on his own card we left the 
bar. Standing under a gas-lamp across 
the street, consulting a  red-bound 
guide-book, was the English bicycler 
who had followed Collier’s cab, his 
wheel resting on the curb, and Tommy 
called my attention to him as we drove 
away. 

"Either Collier is under observation 
for something else, or the police share 
my suspicions in this murder case," he 
said thoughtfully. “I wish that I had 
the confidence of Le Garde, the chief of 
the secret police, for they claim that he 
is a wonder, and that the force under 
him is the most efficient in the world." 

“I think the wisest thing you can do 
is to make his acquaintance at once and 
report the whole thing to him," I sug- 
gested, for the uncanniness of the thing 
was getting on my nerves. “I don't see 
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why you ask this man Hathway to the 
studio and go out of your way to irri- 
tate Collier.” 

“Not without reason, surely, as you 
might do me the justice to acknowl- 
edge,” replied Tommy confidently. “He 
supplied a missing link to my chain, for 
you will remember that he traveled on 
the same train with us from London, 
and I believe that it was his part to keep 
an eye on the girl between London 
and Paris. Collier is very much up- 
set; I believe that his orders have been 
bungled, and he seems desperate. The 
more I can worry him the better I am 
satisfied, for he can do no further harm, 
and it may lead him to do something 
rash which will betray him. Hathway 
is a new man in the case; we have had 
no unpleasant encounter, and I think 
that I can obtain information from him 
by methods of my own.” 

Tommy’s face was very Mephistophe- 
lean when I looked at him, and I knew 
that he was counting upon hypnotism 
to aid him in obtaining that informa- 
tion, but I felt ill at ease, and wished 
that we had never left New York to 
escape from criminal investigations, 
only to become more deeply involved 
in Paris. He was not to be dissuaded, 
however, and when I repeated the sug- 
gestion which he had ignored, he an- 
swered impatiently. 

“Confound it, I’ve given you enough 
reasons for not going to the police!" he 
said. “The death of the girl removes 
any scruples about causing a scandal, 
but I can’t afford to run the risk of 
losing my liberty just as I am getting 
the threads in my hands. Le Garde 
would probably be jealous of interfer- 
ence, and he is celebrated for bringing 
off dramatic coups. This affair will 
cause a tremendous sensation, and 
there is a chance for him to make an 
international reputation. It would be 
interesting to work with him, but, as 
Longley’s flippant reply to my cable 
precludes asking for his indorsement 
of my good intentions, I shall have to’ 
go it alone, and I shall see if the stimu- 
lus of revenge will not enable me to 
succeed if Le Garde should fail.” 

A cablegram awaited him at the 
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studio, and its contents brought a puz- 
zled expression to his face as he read 
aloud: 


No discourtesy but sincere warning in- 
tended. Hope not offended. Impossible to 
wire details. Old friend on way will give 
full particulars. Pending arrival strongly 
repeat advice former — A 


"Just another little complication in 
this Chinese puzzle," Tommy exclaimed 
impatiently. “Confound him!—if he 


wants to economize, why don't he try it’ 


on Bowery slang, and give me full in- 
formation now? Old friend of whom? 
—of yours, mine, or the poor girl who 
has been murdered?” 

He had given me a riddle I could not 
guess, but had I been able to answer 
the last question, it would have saved 
us a very bad quarter of an hour be- 
fore we found the solution of “Le Mys- 
tère de la Pélerine Rouge.” 


N: 


Mr. Alfred Hathway proved to be a 
man of entirely different type from Col- 
lier, and his first words on entering the 
studio were an apology for what he 
termed the impetuosity of that gentle- 
man. 

“Since you appear to have consider- 
able influence over him, I presume that 
you are old friends,” said Tommy, who 
was carefully sizing up his visitor. 

Hathway shrugged his shoulders. 
“If a man who is always a bird of pas- 
sage can be said to make enduring 
friendships, perhaps we are,” he an- 
swered indifferently. “As a matter of 
fact, I met him on the steamer coming 
over about three months ago, and we 
knocked about London a bit together. 
I don’t imagine that friendship with him 
would be much of a recommendation to 
you, but, while he is a queer-tempered 
chap, he’s good-hearted underneath, 
and he is terribly cut up about the dis- 
appearance of the girl in whom he had 
become very much interested. I am 
very sorry to find that you two have 
had a falling out about her.” 

“We were hardly intimate enough to 
have a falling out,” answered Tommy 
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dryly. “Mr. Hathway, you know 
enough of the world to appreciate that 
a young woman has to be a trifle care- 
ful about making casual acquaintances. 
Frankly, I didn’t like the cut of your 
friend’s jib, and, as I considered his in- 
troduction a little irregular, I warned 
Miss Roberts to be careful. That, I 
believe, was the extent of my offense 
toward him, but he apparently felt 
justified in bringing very. absurd 
charges against me.” 

Hathway looked at Tommy quizzical- 

ly, a little twinkle of amusement in his 
eyes. “Mr. Williams, if there were not 
an element of tragedy in this business, I 
would suggest that it is a case of the 
pot making insinuations about the 
brunette complexion of the kettle,” he 
said. “If it comes down to a question 
of unconventionality in making ac- 
quaintances, I might delicately hint that 
your method was not strictly according 
to social usages, but, if we are to do 
business together, we may as well drop 
that rot and get down to it. Now, I 
am a great believer in compromise— 
when there is anything in it—and I 
suggest that we eliminate Collier and 
try to get together, so that we can both 
work along the same lines, instead of at 
cross-purposes.” 
. Under the tone of banter which he 
had adopted there was a ring of sin- 
cerity and anxiety, and Tommy hesi- 
tated for a moment before answering. 

“Tf you can show me anything to be 
gained by it, I might consider your pro- 
posal,". he said. 

Hathway nodded. “Precisely—we 
are all selfish at heart,” he assented. 
“Perhaps there is nothing to be: gained, 
for I fear the last development puts 
anything of the kind out of the ques- 
tion; for it is bound to create a big 
sensation and make the game doubly 
dangerous, but it might avoid a lot of 
unpleasant complications if I could be 
induced not to squeal. It was a mis- 
take to bring a woman into the case 
in the first place, but Collier was pig- 
headed about it, and now that he is 
reaping the reward of his obstinacy, I 
intend to get the price of keeping my 
mouth shut.” 
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“And you would suggest?” prompted 
Tommy when he paused, carefully 
lighting a cigarette. 

“That we play with our cards on the 
table,” continued Hathway, after blow- 
ing a cloud in the air. “Just as a guar- 
anty of good faith, suppose you play 
the first one, and tell me what has be- 
come of the girl.” 

“Tf the reports of the evening papers 
are to be relied upon, that is a ques- 
tion which I should think sufficiently 
answered,” said Tommy quietly. 
Watching him carefully, I saw a new 
light come to his eyes, and knew that 
the surprising question had put him 
doubly on his guard. 

“T never believe more than half of 
what I read in the American papers, 
and a somewhat smaller percentage in 
Paris,” said Hathway, grinning. “Come 
on, it won’t wash, even with the pipe- 
story you told Collier about the myste- 
rious cab as a prologue. Very clever, 
I admit, but not quite convincing 
enough; and a visit to the morgue up- 
set your little apple-cart.” 
` “And you conclude that——” 

"A very clever plant, with Mr. 
Thomas Williams superintending the 
details, was arranged for our friend 
Collier," interrupted Hathway, grin- 
ning again. i 

"Or shall we say for Jack White- 
head?" said Tommy quickly; and Hath- 
way nodded. 

"It isn't always wise to mention 
names, but I was never noted for cau- 
tion," he answered. “Now, see here, 
Williams; he has made a mess of the 
whole thing. You can send him to 
night-school when it comes down to 
business, and if you'll let me in on the 
ground floor, I'll keep quiet about what 
I know, and we'll cut him and the rest 
of the bunch out." 

I was entirely in the dark as to what 
Hathway was driving at, but Tommy 
did not appear to be in the least sur- 
prised, and received the rather startling 
proposition as coolly as if it had been 
a remark about the weather. 

“And your idea of the ground floor 
would be about what?" he asked. 

Hathway ticked off “One, two, three, 
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four,” on his fingers. “It would have 
been sixths before, but I take it there 
are only four of us now. Let us say 
a quarter each, and then each one look 
out for himself.” 

Tommy was very thoughtful for a 
moment, and shook his head. 

“We should have to consult about 
that before I could give an answer,” he 
said slowly; and Hathway, for the first 
time, manifested impatience. ^ 

“Confound it, this is no time to Eme 
a minute in consultation" he answered 
irritably. “I’m not kicking about the 
way you played the game, but you have 
made it too risky for any of us to re- 
main around here, and my head won't 
feel firm on my shoulders until I am 
over the frontier. Make it the original 
sixth, then, and if you will pay my part 
in cash now, I'll clear out to-night." 

“Hathway, it's always wiser to sleep 
over a proposition,” answered Tommy 
quietly, and he rose from his chair 
and stood in front of him. “You can’t 
hurry me, and I should suggest that 
you go to sleep right here until I make 
up my mind. Just make yourself com- 
fortable and doze off.” 

His eyes were looking fixedly into 
those of his visitor, who returned the 
stare without winking, but when Tom- 
my raised his hands to make the famil- 
iar passes over his face, Hathway 
jumped up so quickly that he over- 
turned his chair, and, with a dexterity 
which spoke of much practise, whipped 
out a revolver, which seemed to cover 
us both at once, and, as I looked into 
the barrel, I would have sworn that it 
was of the caliber of a twelve-inch gun. 
There was no hesitation on the part of 
either of us in obeying his sharp com- 
mand of “Hands up!” and he backed 
toward the door. 

“I ought to let daylight through both 
of you, but there’s trouble enough 
about!” he snarled, as he put one hand 
behind him and removed the key from 
the lock. “I’m too old a bird to be 
caught by any such hocus-pocus as you 
tried to work, but don’t you forget that 
I'll break better than even with you be- 
fore I call it off." 

We were both so-surprised by his 
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violence that it was not until he had 
backed out, slammed the door, and 
locked it on the outside, that we low- 
ered our hands; then, without speaking, 
Tommy darted through my bedroom 
and raised the shade. Hathway was al- 
ready crossing the street, stuffing the 
revolver into his pocket, and, as he 
turned the corner, a man came from the 
shelter of an adjoining doorway and 
followed him. The shadower had no 
sooner disappeared than the English 
bicycler who had followed Collier in 
the afternoon was after him. 

Tommy gave an exclamation of sat- 
isfaction as he turned away from the 
window. “If the brute manages to 
escape being knocked on the head by 
one of his pals, it’s small chance he’ll 
have of making the frontier, with Le 
Garde’s man after him!” he exclaimed, 
and, greatly to my surprise, he seized 
me by the shoulders and waltzed me 
around the studio. 

“Are you going mad, or do you think 
being covered by a revolver in the 
hands of a desperate man is a joke?” 
I asked irritably, and his answering 
laugh was almost hysterical. 

“While there’s life there’s hope!” he 
shouted, executing a°clog-dance. “My 
boy, don’t you see that the whole thing 
is a put-up job, and that it simply dis- 
proves the old saying that there is 
honor among thieves. Each one of 
them is trying to get ahead of the oth- 
er, and our first guess was right. The 
body at the morgue is not hers, and 
Hathway has discovered the substitu- 
tion. Collier, who planned the abduc- 
tion, is still ignorant of that fact, and 
Hathway is trying to sell him out.” 

I threw myself into a chair and 
looked at him in amazement, and he 
seated himself opposite to me, and 
laughed. 

“TIl have to reconstruct the case for 
you,” he said confidently. “The abduc- 
tion was planned, and from Hathway’s 
admission we can assume that six peo- 
ple were concerned in it. Four of them 
we can pretty definitely place. Adams, 
Collier, Hathway, and the Calais 
Frenchman. Probably the actual work 
was entrusted to the unknown two, 
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and I suspect that they have thrown the 
others down and substituted a body to 
scare them off. From Hathway’s re- 
mark about Collier’s obstinacy, I judge 
that one of the others is a woman, 
which would explain how Miss Roberts 
was so easily inveigled from the house, 
and it was probably her voice which we 
heard in the cab. We must be wrong 
about the girl’s financial position, for 
that gang is working for ransom. Col- 
lier plans the thing, and the others play 
their parts until it is accomplished ; then 
the two active agents prepare a game of 
their own. It deceives Collier, who has 
been busy making a bluff to scare us 
off, and is inopportunely arrested for 
assaulting his cabman. I believe that 
he suspected that we had forestalled 
him and run off with her ourselves. 
Hathway is of the same opinion, but 
when he finds that she is not dead and 
is still a valuable asset, he tries to cut 
into what he believes is our game. He 
gives us credit for being as crooked as 
himself, and tries to sell his own crowd 
out. There’s the case in a nutshell, and 
now that your Uncle Thomas is work- 
ing to save the woman he loves in- 
stead of to avenge her death, you watch 
his smoke, and you'll see him suc- 
ceed!” 

His enthusiasm permitted of no argu- 
ment, and when I attempted it he per- 
emptorily ordered me to bed, that he 
might be free from interruption in 
working out his plans. 
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Early the next morning I was awa- 
kened by Tommy, who burst into my 
room waving a copy of the Figaro over 
his head. His face was pale and hag- 
gard from lack of sleep, but his eyes 
were bright with excitement, and there 
was not the slightest evidence of fa- 
tigue in his manner. 

“Le Mystère de la Pélerine Rouge’ 
presents a new feature every minute," 
he said, as he threw the paper to me 
and I found that the entire front page 
was devoted to the case. The story 
was written about the very latest de- 
velopment, which seemed too absurd to 
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be credible; a burglary at the morgue 
the evening before, the only article 
. stolen being the scarlet golf-cape which 
had given the name to "Le Mystére!” 
Several wild guesses were made as to 
the probable motive which could prompt 
such a peculiar theft—for the intrinsic 
value of the garment was trifling—and 
Tommy laughed as I haltingly trans- 
lated them. 

"Can you make anything out of it?" 
I asked, when I had finished, and he 
frankly admitted that he could hazard 
no more plausible reason than the wild 
theories of the journalists. 

“A reason there must be, however,” 
he continued. “The building opens at 
eight, and if we hurry we can be there 
at that time and get through our inves- 
tigation before the crowd arrives. It 
is in just such apparently useless and 
trivial things that the criminal betrays 
himself, and I want to be on hand when 
the curtain goes up." 

Early as we were, we had underesti- 
mated the craving for sensation of the 
Parisians, for although we arrived a 
good fifteen minutes before the doors 
were opened we found a crowd ahead 
of us, and we took our places at the 
end of a long line of the curious. 

“Just remember that every one in this 

;line is under close observation," mut- 
tered Tommy warningly, as we waited. 
“This is said to be the favorite hunting- 
ground of the police spy, and the slight- 
est suspicious circumstance is reported 
at headquarters. We don't want to be 
put through the French third degree at 
this stage of the game." 

"No, nor at any other stage," I an- 
swered nervously; and I wished myself 
well out of the whole affair, for even 
without his warning I had the uncom- 
fortable feeling that we were being 
watched. ` A general exclamation of sat- 
isfaction from the waiting crowd as the 
doors were thrown open interrupted 
any further protest, however, and like 
the line before a theater box-office, the 
crowd filed slowly through the long, 
narrow building where the bodies of 
the unknown dead are exposed for the 
purposes of identification. Through the 
center, from end to end, runs a heavy 
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plate-glass partition, and behind it a 
half-dozen bodies were laid, each on a 
slanting table which afforded a perfect 
view of the faces which were.lighted 
from skylights above. 

The body of the girl was the last in 
the line, and I thought that we should 
never reach it, but the police kept the 
crowd in motion, and when I was at 
last in front of it I should have hurried 
past without urging had Tommy not 
restrained me by holding on to my 
coat. 

“Tf I had to go through that experi- 
ence every day, I doubt if I should have 
much appetite at the end of a week," he 
said, with a grimace, when we were 
once more in the street. “I suppose 
that you are convinced that Hathway 
told the truth—you could not mistake 
that body for Miss Roberts." 

“T don’t believe that I saw it, Tom- 
my," I answered, with a shudder of 
disgust. "I was surfeited with horrors 
before I reached the end of the row." 

“Well, I can assure you that it is 
not, but I am just as positive that the 
dress and shoes were worn by her night 
before last, and that the glove is the 
mate to the one I have in my pocket. 
Now, if you can explain the meaning of 
that, we ought to be able to make a 
pretty fair guess of the whole riddle." 

“TIl leave it to you to fit it into your 
wonderful theory," I answered irrita- 
bly, for my nerves were on edge. “I 
am willing to do anything in the world 
to help you, but I can't see that you are 
arriving anywhere, and I have a miser- 
able feeling that we are watched." 

"Of course we are," he answered pla- 
cidly “Whoever is responsible for ab- . 
ducting the girl has had an eye on us, 
but it's a poor game that two can't play 
at, and before I am through I shall re- 
turn the compliment. For example, 
here comes our amiable friend Collier." 

The American, closely followed by 
the Calais Frenchman, hurried from the 
building, and his face was a study. Be- 
wilderment, resentment, fear, and anx- 
iety seemed to be struggling for mas- 
tery in his mind, and he would have 
passed us without recognition if the 
Frenchman had not nudged him. There 
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was no bluster about him as he ap- 
proached us, and Tommy nodded curtly 
in response to an unusually courteous 
salutation. 

“Mr. Williams, I'm plumb flabber- 
gasted,".he said. "If, you've been in 
that beastly hole, I suppose that you 
know that the body which was found in 
Miss Roberts’ clothes is that of a 
woman who resembles her only in a 
very general way.’ 

“Yes, and the most striking of her 
garments, the red golf-cape, has been 
stolen during the night," answered 
Tommy quietly. 

“Damn the golf-cape—I wish I had 
never seen it!" Collier exclaimed irri- 
tably. “See here, Williams, I know 
enough to lay down when the cards 
are against me, and I know that I’m up 
against the real thing. If you'll play 
on the level with me, I'm open to any 
reasonable proposition." 

Tommy’s lip curled contemptuously, 
as he looked him over from head to 
foot. “I am not sure that I am dis- 
posed to play with you on any terms, 
but I might be induced to listen to a 
proposition from you, Mr. Collier," he 
answered. 

The man looked at him sharply. 
“There’s no use putting up a bluff un- 
less you can back it," he said sullenly. 
“T admit that my name is Whitehead, 
but that won't hurt me nor help you. 
Some one has given me the double 
cross, but that's a matter I can attend 
to myself, and I want the girl.. That's 
my proposition flat, and I'll stand for 
anything you propose in return, if 
you'll accept it." 

* And will the other five indorse your 
offer?" asked Tommy, and his random 
shot went home. 

“You leave them to me. I don't ask 
for indorsement from any one, and what 
I say goes," he answered eagerly. 

Tommy shrugged his shoulders, and 
turned away. “I'll think it over," he 
said, as he signaled a passing cab. “You 
know where to find me, and I shall be 
at home this evening. You know that 
it might be courteous to consult the 
lady's wishes in the matter." 


"Curse you, you've queered the 
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game, but I'll not stand for anything 
like that!” shouted Collier furiously, 
springing forward as Tommy’s foot 
was on the step; but I jumped between 
them, and the Frenchman caught his 
companion by the arm and pulled him 
back. 

“That’s really quite unnecessary, 
Whitehead,” said Tommy coolly, after 
giving direction to the driver. “PI give 
you a little gratuitous advice; restrain 
that temper of yours if you want to do 
business with me. You know my ad- 
dress, but Hathway's game won't work 
twice." 

“Monsieur has the spirit very tempes- 
tuous," said the cabman, turning on the 
box to speak to us as we drove away, 
leaving the Frenchman volubly expostu- 
lating with Collier, and Tommy smiled 
as he recognized in him the man who 
had been assaulted the day before. 
“This afternoon is the appearance in 
court for giving me the blow in the eye 
and he is not yet calm of his mind." 

“T don't think that I have contributed 
to his calming down," said Tommy, 
grinning, as the cabman faced about. 
“Tf I knew as much about this game as 
Whitehead and Hathway think I know, 
my own mind would be considerably 
more at ease, but I shall try to justify 
their confidence before night. Now for 
an interview with the acidulous Ma- 
dame Bernar, and I think that we can 
discover something of the young wom- 
an's whereabouts." 

“Tommy, I don't suppose that there 
is an adult Parisian who has not heard 
of the affair of the red golf-cape by this 
time, and why hasn't she come forward 
to identify her lodger?" I asked, as the 
strangeness of the lack of identification 
suddenly occurred to me. 

Tommy gave me a little pat of ap- 
proval. "Really, you are waking up, 
old chap," he said, smiling. “That’s the 
very point that I pondered over half the 
night, and unless my conclusions are all 
wrong it is because Madame Bernar 
knows perfectly well where Miss Rob- 
erts is secreted. We stupidly overlooked 
the fact that she was recommended to 
that pension by Adams, and when we 
reach the bottom of this little mystery 
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I think that we can label Madame Ber- 
nar as number five in this precious gang 
of crooks.” 

“By Jove, if you are right in that, it 
explains a whole lot of things which 
seemed incredible!” I admitted; and he 
gave the little riod of his head which 
always indicated absolute certainty. 

“T am so well assured of it that I 
have no very great anxiety as to the 
safety of Miss Roberts,” he answered 
confidently. “My impression is that she 
was not even exposed to the night air 
and that she has been imprisoned in 
the pension while we were sent on a 
wild-goose chase after a ‘Scarlet golf- 
cape. By Jove, we’re not the only ones 
who have been fooled!” he exclaimed, 
as the cab turned into the street where 
the pension was situated. “Disguises 
are not confined to detectives, and 
Fred’s sleuth has more the appearance 
of the missing number six!” 

Coming from the door of the Maison 
Bernar, a red carnation in his button- 
hole and jauntily swinging a gold- 
headed cane in a carefully gloved hand, 
was the Frenchman who had devoted so 
much of his time to idling in the Ameri- 
can Bar. The large reading-glasses 
were replaced by a monocle, and the 
elasticity of his step belied the white- 
ness of his hair, but although we passed 
close to him in the bright sunlight and 
neither of us scrupled to look sharply 
at him, we could detect no trace of 
make-up on his wrinkled face, 

Madame Bernar’s reception was no 
more cordial than when we had called 
upon her two days before, and her very 
expressive shoulders indicated absolute 
indifference when Tommy bluntly asked 
her if she had notified the police of the 
disappearance of her lodger, or if she 
had read the latest sensation in the pa- 
pers. 

“The movements of the American 
mees concern me not at all,” she said 
coldly. “It is to me to provide for the 
comfort of the guests of the Maison 
Bernar, but it is not of my province to 
follow those who leave in the manner 
so irregular. The effects of the mees 
are to be had for the asking, but I con- 
cern not myself with police matters.” 
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“But the police may- concern them- 
selves very actively in this matter, ma- 
dame," answered Tommy quietly. “I 
expect that before the day is over there 
will be orders from America which will 
stimulate them to activity, and I am 
quite prepared to testify that Miss Rob- 
erts was seen to enter this house alive 
and well, and that none of her friends 
have seen her since that time." 

“The testimony of monsieur will, 
without doubt, be interesting to the po- 
lice,’ she answered, bowing. “Does 
monsieur, perhaps, insinuate that her 
place of hiding is of my knowledge.” 

“I never insinuate, madame," said 
Tommy. “I sometimes give a friendly 
warning, however, and I would sug- 
gest that it might avoid a great deal 
of scandal and trouble if Miss Roberts 
were to reappear. Of course, I am not 
in a position to promise immunity, but 
it would undoubtedly save a great deal 
of embarrassment to Mr. Adams who 
recommended her to you.” 

“In that case, I would suggest that 
you communicate with Mr. Adams and 
not detain me from the duties of the 
ménage, monsieur," she answered, ri- 
sing from her chair, and making an un- 
mistakable gesture of dismissal “You 
will permit, monsieur, that I give the 
order to the concierge to observe close- 
ly the face of monsieur, that when he 
calls again he may be told that I am 
not at home.” 

“Tf I ever call again, I believe that 
you will receive me,” answered Tommy, 
flushing angrily. Madame Bernar 
smiled incredulously and shrugged her 
thin shoulders, and when we beat a re- 
treat I felt that Tommy had gained 
little by the interview. 

“She is what one might call a cold- 
blooded proposition,” he remarked, as 
we drove away from the house. “I 
wonder if this thing has extended to 
murder, after all. There is no doubt in 
my mind of the woman’s complicity, 
and I believe the attempt to run us 
down with that cab was part of the de- 
sign to throw us off the scent. When 
we made inquiries yesterday she was 
purposely insulting to keep us away 
from the house, and I shouldn’t be sur- 
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prised to find that the other woman who 
wore the cape was done away with. 
She had served her purpose when we 
had seen her. That worries me, for I 
can't leave the little girl in the power, 
of people whom we suspect to be ca- 
pable of such cold-blooded murder. I'll 
wait until evening for the ‘old friend’ 
who is on the way, and then go to Le 
Garde with what I know. I shouldn't 
mind having him put her through a 
course of sprouts." 

` "Unless you see some good purpose 
for delaying until evening, I suggest 
that we report to him at once," I sug- 
gested earnestly. “I am frank to say 
that I feel out of my element in this 
sort of a game, and I don't like the as- 
sociations. There isn’t one of those 
brutes who would hesitate to stick a 


knife into us, and there are a whole. 


lot of things I want to do before I peg 
out.” 

“T don’t think there is much danger 
in daylight, so long as we remain in 
the center of the city,” answered Tom- 
my a little sarcastically. “You know 
that I take a rather unreasonable pride 
in bringing all the threads of a case 
together before I act, and it pays in the 
end. The general rendezvous of the 
gang seems to be at Fred’s, and we 
can't breakfast at a better place. I'm 
curious to see if I can't give a little jolt 
to the complacency of our suspected 
number six." He was a masterful per- 
son, and as I had yet to see him fail in 
one of his investigations, I silently ac- 
quiesced, for experience had taught me 
that he usually had good and sufficient 
reason for every move he made. 

The café was practically deserted, the 
Frenchman was at his accustomed seat, 
the inevitable glass of absinth before 
him, and Fred himself was standing 
with his hands in his pockets, gloomily 
looking out of the window. 

*Say, Mr. Williams, it's worse than 
ever,” he.complained, in a low voice. 
"I'm going to register a kick if they 
don't call 'em off. Collier is in here a 
dozen times a day, and there's a new 
man with him each time. He wants me 
to appear in court with him to-day to 
swear that he was justified by continual 
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annoyance in slugging that cabby, and 
my private opinion is that the whole job 
was put up by the police. Collier over- 
paid him, and they don't usually raise 
a holler unless a man is stingy. The 
man has pestered him, and I’m begin- 
ning to size him up for a mouchard.” 

“Fred, I don’t believe that you’re as 
clever as you think you are in spotting a 
disguised sleuth,” answered Tommy, 
purposely raising his voice so that the 
Frenchman could hear what he said. 
“You know a man may have other rea- 
sons for not wishing to be recognized. 
A crook who has rounded on his pals 
wouldn’t be particularly safe if they 
caught him, and still it might be neces- 
sary for him to keep track of their 
movements.” 

The Frenchman gave not the slight- 
est evidence of understanding, and I 
saw that Tommy was distinctly disap- 
pointed, but the entrance of other pa- 
trons prevented Fred from replying. 
Among them was Collier, still accom- 
panied by the Calais Frenchman, and 
he inquired eagerly if Adams had ar- 
rived. I happened to be looking at the 
disguised man at the moment, and I 
noticed that Collier’s question produced 
an effect where Tommy’s insinuation 
had failed, for he gave a little start, and 
forgot his pretense of absorption in the 
paper as he listened eagerly for the an- 
swer. 

“Not yet, sir,” answered Fred, who 
was dexterously mixing the ingredients 
for the only genuine Martini to be ob- 
tained in Paris. “Mr. Hathway was in 
about an hour ago, and said that he 
wouldn’t be here until evening." Col- 
lier muttered an unintelligible comment 
and turned to leave the bar, but catch- 
ing sight of Tommy, he walked over 
to our table. 

“Mr. Williams, I made a star-span- 
gled jackass of myself this morning,” 
he said apologetically. “I’m willing to 
eat the mess of crow that I deserve, but 
I hope you'll think the proposition over. 
Im just about crazy over the thing, 
and if you knew how much I suffered 
you'd loosen up a little. Isn't there 
something doing on the basis I sug- 
gested ?" 
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“T think that we'll let it go until the 
lady is consulted, as I told you,” an- 
swered Tommy indifferently; and an 
expression of hatred such as I had 
never seen came to Collier’s face. 

“You don’t know what you are do- 
ing," he fairly hissed. “There is no 
place on earth that I won’t follow you, 
and I'd rather see her dead than with 
any one else." 

"Rather a dog-in-the-manger atti- 
tude, that, I should say," answered 
Tommy, looking at him curiously; but 
I noticed that his hand slipped quietly 
toward his hip pocket, and he kept his 
eyes intently on his adversary's face. 
“That’s my last word in the matter, and 
while I confess that I do feel a bit 
sorry for you, I don't think that you 
deserve it." 

Collier's face was very white, and a 
tiny speck of blood appeared on his lip 
where he had bitten it, but he made no 
answer, and, turning away, he hooked 
his arm in that of the Frenchman, and 
they left the café. 

“ʻA fellow-feeling makes one won- 
drous kind, ” quoted Tommy soberly, 
as he watched the retreating figures. 
“I don't suppose that I shall ever be 
much nearer death than I was at that 
man's hands a moment since, and yet I 
pity him. It’s a strange thing that, no 
matter how hardened and vicious a man 
may become, he is always susceptible to 
the influence of a really good woman." 

“And a stranger one that a man can 
never fall so low that he can't find a 
good woman to fall in love with him,” 
I answered, and Tommy looked at me 
questioningly. 

"[s that a slap at me or an insinua- 
tion that he has gained the affection of 
Miss Roberts?" he asked half-seriously, 
and it seemed too good an opportunity 
to miss. 

“Tommy, if it comes down to a ques- 
tion of caring for her, I am free to say 
that he is making out the better case," 
I said. “We know that the man is not 
straight, and it is probable that his 
original intentions were to use her to 
further the purposes of the organiza- 
tion which he has built up to war 
against society. The scheme was care- 
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fully planned but went wrong, and all 
the trouble and expense which they 
have been to as an organization came 
to nothing through the treachery of his 
subordinates. He disregards all that, 
for we are convinced that he has fallen 
in love with the girl, and is willing to 
make any sacrifice to have her returned 
in safety. I'll wager that if he felt 
half as suspicious of Madame Bernar 
as you do, he would waste no time in 
wringing her scrawny neck to make her ` 
give up the truth.” 

“Unfortunately, I am a law-abiding 
person, and don’t resort to that partic- 
ular method of obtaining information,” 
answered Tommy dryly. “I feel rea- 
sonably assured that Miss Roberts is 
in no imminent danger, and I have not 
enough grounds to go to the police 
with my suspicions that Madame Ber- 
nar is detaining her. No demand for 
ransom has been made, and we have no 
proof that a crime has been committed. 
I could tell them that Collier was using 
an alias, and that he was suspected of 
being a crook, but that is hardly suffi- 
cient to warrant his arrest. I believe 
that he is being watched for evidence 
on suspicion of some other crime, and 
when Adams arrives I shall go to Le 
Garde and report the whole case to him. 
He can ascertain the connection be- 
tween Adams and Madame Bernar, and 
I think the inexplicable finding of the 
clothes of Miss. Roberts on another 
woman’s body and the subsequent theft 
of the most conspicuous garment will 
make him sit up and take notice. You 
are not doing me justice, for you believe 
that I am losing sight of the safety of 
the woman I care more for than any one 
in the world in order to bring off a sen- 
sational solution of a very mysterious 
problem. On the contrary, I am in- 
suring her safety by apparent inaction 
until I have enough evidence to make 
the police act quickly. If the fears of 
her captors were excited, they might 
make way with her before the police 
arrived. Inaction is not pleasant under 
the circumstances, but I wish to be sure 
that all of the gang can be accounted 
for before I make a move.” 

He was obdurate and silent for the 
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rest of the day, which we spent in ab- 
solute idleness at the studio, but as the 
tinfe for the arrival of the Calais train 
approached he grew nervous, and I 
suggested that we go to the station to 
meet it. He welcomed anything which 
seemed like being useful, and from the 
shelter of a closed cab we saw the man_ 
who had escorted Miss Roberts to Vic- 
toria a week before come hurriedly 
from the exit and jump into a fiacre. As 
he drove away, the English bicycler fol- 
lowed close behind him, and Tommy’s 
eyes were dancing when-he ordered our 
cocher to join the procession. 

The coming of Adams was apparent- 
ly a matter of importance to the men 
whom we regarded as conspirators, for 
we found them all together about a 
table in the American Bar when we ar- 
rived there a quarter of an hour later. 
Tommy had promised me that once he 
was assured that they were together he 
would waste no time in going to the po- 
lice, and he nodded to me significantly 
when he saw that the Frenchman whom 
he calied “Number Six,” was, as usual, 
sipping -absinth in his accustomed 
place. For the first time we heard his 
voice, for when we entered he pushed 
the glass away from him, and in a sharp 
tone ordered a cognac. The bicycler, 
who was refreshing himself with a fizz 
after his exertions, put down his glass 
and strolled out, and Tommy followed 
him, after a hurried injunction to me 
not to lose sight of Adams until he re- 
turned. It was not a task which I rel- 
ished, and I was distinctly relieved 
when, a moment later, the boy at the 
door brought me a message from Will- 
iams, asking me to speak to him a mo- 
ment outside. About fifty feet from the 
door our cab was standing, the driver 
beside the open door, and when I poked 
my head inside to ask Tommy what he 
wanted, it was quickly enveloped in the 
rug,.the driver gave me a vigorous 
push and slammed the door behind me, 
and before I could realize what had 
happened, I found my hands securely 
pinioned, and felt that I was being 
driven rapidly away. 

It was not an enviable situation, but 
no undue violence had been done me, 
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and after a pair of old-fashioned hand- 
cuffs had been securely fixed on my 
wrists the rug was removed from my 
head and I found that I was the pris- 
oner of two Frenchmen whom I had 
never seen before. I started to pro- 
test, but when one of them grinned 
and held up the rug, as if he would re- 
place it over my head, I relapsed into 
silence, but I was greatly relieved when 
the cab pulled up in front of the car- 
riage-entrance to the prefecture of po- 
lice. The great doors swung open 
noiselessly to admit us, and as we drove 
into the courtyard I heard them close 
and the bolts shot behind us, and I real- 
ized that I was a prisoner of the French 
law, absolutely lost to knowledge of the 
outside world until it should relax the 
grip upon me. 

A very crestfallen and sullen Tommy 
Williams was sitting on a wooden bench 
in the long, narrow room with barred 
windows to which I was led, his wrists 


‘manacled, a uniformed policeman on 


either side of him. He started to speak 
as my captors motioned me to be seated, 
but one of the officers sternly enjoined 
silence. For a miserable half-hour we 
waited in that cheerless apartment, and 
then we were joined by Collier, Adams, 
Hathway, and the Calais Frenchman, 
each of them handcuffed and held by 
two officers. The tinkle of a bell from 
an adjoining apartment was the signal 
for the procession to be put in motion 
and we were escorted, each between two 
gendarmes, through the opposite door 
to the one we had entered. 

Seated behind a large table was a 
quiet, clerical-looking man who might 
have been of any age from thirty to 
sixty, his face in repose an imperturb- 
able mask. He glanced up from his 
writing as we were brought in, and 
with a quiet word of approval to the 
sergeant in charge, motioned to a man. 
who had been seated in the corner to 
come forward. In spite of all injunc- 
tions to be quiet, I gave an exclamation 
of relief and started toward him, for 
as he came into the circle of light in 
which we stood, I recognized the smi- 
ling, rubicund visage of our old friend 
and ally, Detective-sergeant Clancy! 
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“Sure, Munseer Le Garde, you’ve 
pinched the bunch av thim an’ two 
over!” he exclaimed as he recognized 
us, and the man behind the table bowed 
and smiled. 

“T give good measure, my colleague, 
and the two of whom you did not in- 
form me have been to me more trouble 
than all the others," he answered. 

Clancy grinned as he looked at our 
manacled wrists. 

“Clancy, for Heaven’s sake, don't 
waste time, but tell him that he’s made 
a mistake!” exclaimed Tommy earnest- 
ly. “There’s a woman in danger, and 
every minute counts!” 

“Be aisy, now, Mr. Williams, if ut’s 
Miss Roberts that you're worryin’ 
about," answered Clancy reassuringly. 
"Sure ut's meself that saw her not five 
minuts ago, an' she's safe and sound." 

Tommy gave a sigh of relief and 
stepped back, while Clancy, in no very 
flattering terms, explained to Le Garde 
that we were not wanted by the Ameri- 
can police. He generously admitted 
that Tommy had been of some trifling 
Service to him in unraveling previous 
mysteries, and Le Garde shrugged his 
shoulders and motioned to the officers 
to remove our irons. 

"It is a mistake most regrettable, 
gentlemen, but we do not recognize the 
amateur in France," he said, and his 
apology was more than halí-sarcasm. 
“The others, I trust, are not of that 
variety." 

Clancy looked them over with a grin 
of satisfaction on his Hibernian mug 
and shook his head. “Sure, they're all 
wool an' a yard wide in th' professional 
class, an' we've got 'em dead to rights 
this time," he said. 

Le Garde touched a bell on his desk, 
the door opened, and standing in the 
full light, the scarlet golf-cape about 
her shoulders, was Miss Roberts! For 
a moment she looked at us and then 
started forward with a little cry, and 
Tommy advanced with outstretched 
arms. All that they clasped was the 
golf-cape which slipped from her shoul- 
ders as she threw her arms around Col- 
lier and hid her face on his breast, her 
body shaken with hysterical sobbing. 
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Tommy’s face was a study in bewil- 
derment, chagrin, and grief, as he stared 
first at the cape and then at the sob- 
bing girl, but Le Garde rose and re- 
lieved him of the garment, and mo- 
tioned him to a seat. 

"Monsieur the- Amateur feels regret 
at the loss of the lady, but I can as- 
sure him that she left him with the bet- 
ter part," he said cynically as he opened 
his penknife. “It is a garment of the 
most remarkable, but its hidden virtues 
are even greater than its conspicuous- 
ness." 

A few deft slashes with the penknife, 
the sound of ripping, tearing cloth, and 
the lining tore away from the thick 
scarlet wool, revealing a glittering ar- 
ray of jewels which might well be 
worth a king’s ransom, each carefully 
sewed to the cloth and half-imbedded 
in its heavy texture. 

“Voila, messieurs et madame!” ex- 
claimed Le Garde, as he held it so that 
the stones twinkled in the light. “You 
see before you a most priceless garment, 
for it carries the loot of the great jewel 
robbery in Union Square entrusted to 
the care of Madame Collier, née La 
Mothe of Montreal!” 

Tommy was fairly stunned with sur- 
prise, and after Le Garde had ordered 
the removal of the prisoners he buried 
his face in his hands and did not look 
up until a woman warder had taken the 
woman we had known as Miss Roberts 
back to the cells. 

“Monsieur, France does not encour- 
age amateur police, but a Frenchman 
has always sympathy for one who is 
disappointed in the affair of the heart, 
which is, after all, the greatest thing,” 
said Le Garde, placing his hand kindly 
on his shoulder. “That the woman you 
loved is unworthy is unfortunate, but 
she does credit to your discrimination, 
for she is beautiful. She is, in fact, 
the friend most intimate of Collier, who 
entrusted it to her to smuggle the jewels 
from New York to be disposed of here. 
She speaks our language perfectly, as 
monsieur may remember from hearing 
her protests in the cab, for we are al- 
ways gallant to our women prisoners 
and let them talk. I regret that I 
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caused you distress by the manner of 
her arrest at the house of Madame Ber- 
nar, my valuable ally, but we do not 
scare accomplices until our net is full. 
'The golf-cape was too valuable to re- 
main longer at liberty, and it was the 
bait which drew Adams, who is the 
most important member of the gang, to 
Paris. For six weeks Collier, who 
planned the robbery, has been under 
observation, and, one by one, his con- 
federates have joined him. That I mis- 
took you for one is natural, although 
the New York police had not sent your 
description. The body at the morgue 
was obtained from a hospital, and the 
clothing of our prisoner placed upon it 
to draw Adams from London. When 
he arrived I ordered cognac instead of 
absinth, and—my net was drawn." 
He disappeared for a moment be- 
hind a screen, and when he came out 
he was again the absinth drinker of 


- the American Bar, a man of sixty with 


seamed face and watery eyes, and he 


bowed his acknowledgment of my ex- 
clamation of admiration. 

“And now, messieurs, I shall not de- 
tain you. In return for my explanation 
I ask you to elucidate one point. My 
experts, who are the cleverest in Eu- 
rope, have been puzzled for two days 
over your code, which does not answer 
to any of the known systems. If you 
will explain it, you will put me under a 
great obligation." 

He held out a copy of the first cable 
from Longley, but Tommy apparently 
had heard little of his speech and made 
no effort to take it. I saw that he was 
dazed by the developments of the last 
half-hour, and took him by the arm. 

"You will find Detective-sergeant 


Clancy thoroughly familiar with it," I 
said, as Tommy rose mechanically to 
his feet, and I led him from the room, 
leaving Clancy busily employed in in- 
structing the great Le Garde in the 
mysteries of "English as she is spoke" 
on the Bowery. 


THE SANCTITY OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT 


ERY remarkable is the reverence paid in Indo-China to the so-called white 
or albino elephant, which should rather be called the light-colored elephant, 
for its peculiarity usually goes no further than gray or flesh-colored patches. 

At the court of Siam, and of other Indo-China potentates, the rare specimen 


lives—cherished as a treasure, richly lodged, sumptuously fed by obsequious dig- 
nitaries, and escorted by humbler members of his own species, ranking, indeed, as 
almost one of the royal family. To the people this creature is a walking idol, and 
any belittlement of his sacred character makes a very sore point. 

Mr. Barnum once sent out to Siam for a white elephant, but the king refused 
to deal in so illustrious flesh; and one at length secured by the showman's agent, 
regardless of expense, died before embarkation—poisoned, it was believed, by some 
fanatical worshiper. The King of Burmah proved more compliant. He agreed 
to part with one of his sacred stock for a fancy price, but on condition that it 
went attended by two Buddhist priests, who might intercede for the sacrilege 
of its surrender. 

Another showman had the impudence to exhibit a chalked-white elephant in 
a circus at Bangkok, a kind of spectacle very much admired here. The scandalized 
audience discovered the cheat, prophesied divine vengeance on such impiety ; and, 
in fact, both elephant and exhibitor are stated to have died shortly afterward. 


Strange Cases of a Medical Free-lance 


By W. B. M. Ferguson 
Author of ‘‘Garrison’s Finish," “A Night With Lisping Jimmie," Etc. 


V.—THE CASE OF THE ANEMIC PATIENT 


(A Complete Story) 8 


QA] SIDE from the doctor" 
—and I intimated Tin- 
kle with my pipe—"I 
thinK, perhaps, the 
lawyer has the greatest 
opportunity for discov- 
ering the ubiquitous 
family skeleton » 

“Apropos, apropos, Little One?" said 
my friend mildly, eying me over the 
book he had been submerged in for the 
-past hour. 

“Why,” I returned, “I had a curious 
experience to-day. A client E 

“A client. Forsooth the man talks 
as if he were accustomed to the plural. 
A client! S-h-h," added Tinkle, in bur- 
lesque astonishment, holding aloft a 
warning hand. “Softly, softly. My 
heart, you know. Most sensitive to 
shocks. Whisper—you really have a 
client at last? O most noble misinter- 
preter of man’s law se 

“T won't tell you about it if you're in 
that vein," I said stiffly. “And it's in- 

- teresting.” 

“Murder, murder, murder! Orful, 
orful, orful!'" shrieked a discordant 
voice. - This sentiment was from Mary 
Jane, Tinkle’s parrot. 

“Ts the dear-lady right? Is it mur- 
der?” asked my friend, as he covered 
the protesting female with a handker- 
chief. “There, go to sleep,’ he com- 
manded. “Though I don’t wonder that 
the news of Boyd having a client has 
outraged your maidenly feelings. 
There, there, hush.” And Tinkle, in 
his eccentric way, slowly rocked the 


cage while he hummed a lullaby_pain- 
fully out of tune. 

He made such an absurd picture of 
anxious maternity that I was forced to 
laugh. “Oh, leave that monstrosity 
alone,” I urged. “There, sit down and 
smoke and listen. Denuded of super- 
fluities, the case is this: My client’s 
name is Bailey Lorme—widower with 
two daughters—Alice, twenty-five; Eu- 
nice, twenty-one. They are half-sisters. 
The elder of straight American stock; 
the younger, on her mother's side a de- 
scendant of the old Droghli family of 
Naples a 

“Broghli? Indeed!” Tinkle’s eyes 
were on the ancient tome lying open on 
his thin knees. “I have no interest 
in the family genealogy of un- 
known E 

“I am merely stating the particulars 
as I came to know them, so that you 
may fully understand the case—for I 
want you to interest yourself in it,” I 
explained warmly. “I think I evinced 
sufficient interest in your cases in the 
past, and at least you might simu- 
late 

“There, there, Little One. No of- 
fense meant. I freely forgive you. 
See, I am all sweet attention. I will 
close this very interesting book and 
dedicate my ears to you. Proceed." 

*Well," I prefaced, splicing the sev- 
ered thread of narrative, “it seems the 
Misses Lorme went to Europe to finish 
their education chaperoned by an Ital- 
ian marchesa, Carmen del something 
or other—Lodi, I think." 
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“Oh, one of these semitarnished so- 
ciety pilots?" inserted Tinkle, with a 
grunt. “They are a predatory crowd." 

“Presumably. You see, Mr. Lorme 
made his money in lard, and, though a 
first-rate man, is not quite the type to 
flock with nobility. As you say, the 
marchesa is a regular society pilot— 
one who furnishes chaperonage and 
etiquette, entrées, etc., at so much per 
head. The Misses Lorme remained un- 
der her protecting wing for three 
years; their father, in the intervals of 
lard-making, running over to see 
them. They returned to New York 
last year, and Mr. Lorme, being acci- 
dentally called West, the girls tempo- 
rarily resided with the marchesa, who 
had taken up her old quarters. One 
month later the father returned. Eu- 
nice at once went to live with him, but 
"Alice, the elder, positively refused. 
Nor will she return to her home. She 
will furnish no explanation of her atti- 
tude, but simply says that she doesn’t 
care to go. It is this that Mr. Lorme 
has consulted me about. He loves his 
daughter, and naturally wishes to have 
the benefit of her society. But, as she 
is of age, he cannot coerce her, nor 
would he if he could. He is desperate- 
ly hurt that she evidently prefers a 
stranger. He intimates that the mar- 
chesa must have gained some strange, 
powerful influence over the girl—prob- 
ably hypnotic.” 

“And how would the marchesa bene- 
fit by such a control—admitting there is 
such an ascendency?” asked Tinkle, 
with pursed lips. 

“She has considerable property in 
her own name. Mr. Lorme suspects it 
is the stake. You see, on the face of 
it, it offers a delicate legal question. 
The girl is entirely within her own 
rights, and yet she is not acting nor- 
mally, and her father naturally wishes 
to protect her from any adventuresses. 
There seems to be no reason for her at- 
titude; her father, so I understand, has 
been most indulgent and = 

“Perhaps too indulgent,” commented 
Tinkle dryly. “Parents place their 
children in convents or under some 
equally omnipotent influence for years, 
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and then subsequently wonder why the 
poor dears are so ‘indifferent to them. 
I think your case may simply resolve 
itself into one of arrested affection.” 

“Then why not the younger sister?” 
I argued. “She should be even more 
impressionable.” 

“It depends entirely upon tempera- 
ment, Little One. The younger, you 


say, had an Italian mother—of the 
Broghli. Her affections are deeper, 
perhaps. Have you seen either of the 
girls ?" 


"Well—er—that is, I have seen Miss 
Eunice. Naturally she is as much dis- 
tressed as her father. And the latter is 
so disturbed that he has threatened to 
place Miss Alice in an asylum, if that 
is the only way she can be delivered 
from the marchesa's influence. But 
this is only a threat, I know. However, 
he is not at all certain that she is en- 
tirely free from some malady, and he 
wishes you to represent him in the af- 
fair. I have made an appointment for 
you to-morrow." 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Tinkle. “I ad- 
mire your diplomacy. And so all this 
prelude was but to introduce the fact 
that you had taken liberties with my 
liberty? What is the use of living if 
a man has to work $ 

“But I assure you Mr. Lorme had al- 
ready heard.of you—that ‘atavistic pa- 
tient’ case—and he would have rooted 
you out, anyway. Like the alderman’s 
stomach, your reputation precedes 
you.” 

Tinkle sniffed and sighed resigned- 
ly, then picked up the discarded tome. 
“Well, if I have to listen to the case 
professionally, at least I needn't listen 
to your amateur blither. No doubt the 
affair will be as tame as Mary Jane. 
Good night. I'm going to read." 

That meant that Tiberius W. Tinkle 
would be, mentally, as distant as if he 
were in the Holy Land. 

The following afternoon a delegation 
of five visited the Marchesa del Lodi. 
Besides Tinkle, Mr. Lorme, Eunice, and 
myself, there was a certain Mr. Wal- 
lace James—a good-looking sort of 
“haw-haw” individual with a spongy 
hand and immaculate manner. He was 
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introduced as some distant relation of 
the family. Tinkle and Mr. Lorme 
paired off, as did Eunice and myself, 
while the handsome Mr. Wallace James 
made a very distinguished if inefficient 
rear-guard. 

If I had had time for reflection, I 
no doubt would’ have considered what 
a peculiar procession we formed— 
marching in force upon a girl who had 
the legal power of willing her own life. 
But I was enlisted in the case against 
her, and, aside from professional inter- 
est and the suspicion that wrong was 
striving to down right, the brightness 
of Miss Eunice's eyes, the moist scarlet 
of her lips, the gleam of her teeth, the 
swift cleverness of her tongue—all the 
insistent charm of fresh young woman- 
hood, eloquently enlisted my sympa- 
thies and services. Oh, no, I wasn't in 
love with Miss Eunice, but—well, some 
girls are rather nice. 

Tinkle, having only the unlovely eyes 
of Mr. Lorme to look into, took rather 
a burlesque view of our crusade. He 
listened in silence to his companion’s 
honest, if heated, opinion of the Mar- 
chesa del Lodi, but there was a well- 
remembered current of irony twitching 
his nose and upper lip. 

I had expected rather a stormy meet- 
ing with the redoubtable marchesa, but 
was agreeably surprised. She received 
the delegation with becoming courtesy 
.and consideration. She was a fine, full- 
blown rose of a woman. Certainly im- 
pressive enough looking to conceive a 
more worthy design than the one we 
suspected she was engineering. 

She listened in silence as Mr. Lorme 
refurrowed old ground in which were 
rooted some not very kindly sentiments. 

"Its a most absurd situation, ma- 
dame," he concluded heatedly. “I think 
you will agree with me at least on that 
point. That a father cannot have the 
love, the society of his own child 

"Is that my fault?” asked 
marchesa quietly. 

“Tt is, madame; it is,” 
client. “It is malign influence 

The Marchesa del Lodi cut short the 
remainder by an expressive shrug. “It 
is useless for us to endeavor to under- 


the 


declared my 
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stand each other, Signor Lorme. You 
come with a prejudiced heart. I love 
your daughter—in the best way. In- 
deed, I have repeatedly asked her to 
comply with your wishes, but"—an- 


other shrug—"what will you? She 
elects to stay with me. She has her 
own reasons. I know them not. Per- 


haps—you do." 

Lorme successfully faced her sud- 
denly searching eyes. 

“What do you mean—insinuate ?" he 
asked sharply. “Why, I love my 
daughter, and—and she used to love 
me," he finished simply, a tremor in his 
voice. “And to think I am forced to 
have a stranger intercede for me as I 
now do, madame!" he added, with fine 
feeling. "I ask you not as a stranger, 
an enemy, but as a friend. Surely you 
know a father's love. I am an old man, 
with my days behind me. I have 
worked, looked forward to the time 
when I will find my lost youth, lost 
hopes in my children. I have done my 
duty by them as God has shown it to 
me, and now 7 

'The marchesa spread her eloquent 
hands—soft hands, white hands, which 
I. somehow, likened to tigers' claws. 

“T can only repeat what I have said. 
You seem to infer that I have taken 
advantage of my official. position to un- 
dermine your influence, Signor Lorme. 
'That is false. I, too, have certain ideas 
of duty, and have endeavored to fulfil 
my trust in harmony with my honor. 
Your daughter Eunice will favor me 
with the justice of so much." 

Miss Eunice pursed her lips, hummed 
in a manner that might mean aychi 
but did not reply. 

A red spot commenced to glow in the 
marchesa’s olive cheek. “Because,” she 
began grandly, “one must earn one’s 
bread—but enough! I do not come of 
a family whose attitude ever necessi- 
tated apology. Your daughter, Signor 
Lorme, continues to favor me with her 
society just so long as she desires.” 

The woman certainly looked regal, 
and, however I might stspect her 
moral rectitude, I was compelled to 
own the sovereignty of her physical 
perfection. 
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“And is this your ultimatum, ma- 
dame?" asked Mr. Lorme sternly. 
“Then I will use the law 

“You know you have been at perfect 
liberty to use force long, long ago, sig- 
nor. My house has ever been open to 
you or your representatives.” 

“Madame,” said the stern old man, 
“I have never bought nor forced the 
love of a child. My daughter comes to 
my house, her rightful home, until such 
time as she cares to marry, unsubsi- 
dized and unfettered, or not at all. You 
know that your grant is worthless. Nor 
can the law give what the child with- 
holds. But the law can guard personal 
wealth as the doctor can watch over 
personal health. And here they are, 
madame"—indicating Tinkle and my- 
self—"and here they will come at my 
pleasure. And I warn you, madame, if 
either health or wealth be tampered 
with in the slightest extent, you will 
speedily learn that a father can hate as 
well as love." 

The marchesa was silent for some 
time. "Your daughter's health is very 
dear to me likewise," she said finally, in 
a troubled voice. “I do not understand 
it—she is so indifferent to everything. 
Very often to me: Your representa- 
tives will be always welcome, Signor 
Lorme, though I trust neither will be 
required. A friend of mine, Doctor 
Marucci, has seen Alice at my request. 
He says she is suffering from anemia 
—deficiency of the blood, is it not?” 

Isaw Tinkle's eyes quiver. Since his 
arrival those eyes had never left the 
face of the marchesa. 

“Oh, so you already have a doctor?” 
Tinkle murmured. “It is not profes- 
sional etiquette to call in another with- 
out consulting 

“Tut, tut,” cut in Mr. Lorme impa- 
tiently, “you are my doctor—if you will 
be. At least I can have a specialist 
look after my girl.” 

“Doctor Marucci is merely a friend,” 
said the marchesa quietly. “He will 
readily give precedence 
Tinkle.” On the latter's suggestion, 
she led the way to the library, where 
Alice Lorme was reading. 

I saw a very pale girl, with a great 
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head of blond hair, draped negligently 
over a chait, a book lying unheeded 
on her lap, her chin sunk listlessly on 
a flaccid hand. She could not but have 
heard our conversation, and yet it had, 
apparently, not caused the slightest im- 
pression on her profoundly indifferent 
attitude. Her eyes flickered for a mo- 
ment with animation as they rested 
upon her father and sister, but almost 
instantly relapsed into their former cu- 
riously abstracted look. 

Mr. Lorme stood very erect, his eyes 
fastened broodingly upon his eldest 
child. Finally he spoke, very kindly, 
very simply, very much to the point. 
“Alice, girl, I am still waiting for you 
to come home. Are you ready yet?” 

Alice yawned, tapping her lips with 
a delicate hand. 

“Really, father"—another yawn—"I 
don't care to move—to go anywhere—I 
really don't care," she repeated wearily. 

"Not even to your father's house?" 
asked Mr. Lorme steadily. 

'The girl slowly shook her top-heavy, 
golden head. 

“I don't care—to—go—anywhere,” 
she repeated monotonously. 

“You are feeling quite well?” pur- 
sued Mr. Lorme. : 

“Quite. I do wish people wouldn't 
pester me so—I can't go anywhere," 
added Alice, in a sudden burst of irri- 
tation. 

Mr. Lorme compressed his lips. 
“Good-by, then," he began. But 
Eunice had gone swiftly to her half- 
sister, and, kneeling by the chair, was 
eloquently pleading her father’s cause. 
It was no use. Alice loved them all 
very much. Of course she loved them, 
but really she didn’t care to go any- 
where just at present. 

Mr. Lorme turned dejectedly away, 
mutely requesting Tinkle to remain, I 
was quite sure by now that Miss Alice 
was far from normal, and I hoped that 
Tinkle, in his examination of her, 
might find the answer to this peculiar 
riddle. 

Eunice tade a reluctant adieu to her 
strange sister, promising to see her the 
following morning. The immaculate 
Mr. James, who during the interview 
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had preserved a somewhat languishing 
attitude, staring fixedly, pulling at 
shoe-string mustache, coughing im- 
portantly, etc., now bowed over Miss 
Alice’s hand, and, in short, altogether 
conducted a most gallant and highly 
effective farewell. There was a potent 
woe and incipient daring in his exces- 
sively mild eye that eloquently con- 
veyed, however impotent his tongue, 
that, on the whole, he considered Miss 
Alice a very fair damsel indeed—one 
whose distress it would give him ex- 
ceeding happiness to relieve, if he could 
but think of a way. 

Leaving the apartment, minus Tin- 
kle, our party almost collided with a 
small, stuffy-looking man, who dis- 
played an extravagantly high collar, 
and owned a curious affectation of pull- 
ing at his neck, as if he were in the last 
throes of strangulation. He begged 
our pardon for his share of the immi- 
nent collision in a felicitous phrase, ac- 
centuated by the suave accent and 
graceful gestures inherent in the Latin 
races, 

As we entered the elevator I saw that 
he had stopped at the apartment we 
had just left, and I had no difficulty 
in identifying him as the Doctor Ma- 
rucci the marchesa had mentioned. 
From my chance observation, I 
summed him up as a rather wily char- 
acter; one whom a dark night would 
favor. ; 

My return journey was not so pleas- 
ant as my arrival, for, by some un- 
happy design of the gods, I found my- 
self riveted to the brooding Mr. Lorme, 
while the immaculate James was paired 
with the pretty little Miss Eunice. 

“And what do you think of your fair 
patient?” I asked Tinkle that night on 
his return. I had been impatiently 
awaiting his verdict. -My eccentric 
friend gravely produced his much- 
dreaded flute, and commenced to mur- 
der "Traümérei" with all signs of the 
most lively satisfaction. 

“Beautiful, beautiful,” he murmured 
ecstatically on its conclusion. “You 
will notice, Boyd, that the slurring of 
the seventh note and the holding of 
the Oh, you were speaking of 
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Miss Lorme? Well, I can’t say. As I 
had expected, she is a blonde. Dele- 
roux, that delightful, if caustic, French- 
man, has written most learnedly on the 
peculiarities of the two types; the 
xanthous, blond, and the melanic, bru- 
nette. I think the Misses Lorme are 
typical examples of the subtle but un- 
mistakable differentiation z 

“Please forget technicalities for 
once,” I implored. Tinkle is irritating- 
ly prolix at times. 

“Why, Little One, I mean that Miss 
Alice’s heritage is a charming, impres- 
sionable, and slightly fickle tempera- 
ment.” 

“So you stick to the arrested-affec- 
tion theory ?” 

"Why not?" parried my friend bland- 
ly. “By the way, that Doctor Marucci 
happened in just after you left." 

“Yes, we almost ran him down in the 
hall. And you agree with him that 
Miss Lorme is merely suffering from 
anemia ?" 

“Oh, undoubtedly, Little One." 

Tinkles | manner irritated me 
strangely. 

“T think that simply because I am 
deeply interested in the case you treat 
it with such profound flippancy,” I said 
hotly. “I am sure there is something 
behind Miss Lorme’s strange attitude. 
She doesn’t look very well, even if she 
says she is. And I don’t like that 
marchesa a little bit.” 

“Are you deeply interested in the 
case or—Miss Eunice?” asked Tinkle 
blandly. “Don’t try to look so guile- 
less, dear Strephon. I noted that 
Chloe’s bright eyes ee 

“Oh, that’s absurd nonsense, Tinkle, 
and you know it. Mr. Lorme’s my 
client. I naturaly feel for him in his 
predicament.” 

“And, naturally, you wish to carry it 
to a successful conclusion. The more 
dramatic a climax the better. . What 
advice did you give Mr. Lorme—if it’s 
a fair question?” 

“Tt was on my suggestion that he ` 
appealed to the marchesa as a friend. 
You see with what result. She’s im- 
pervious to everything—even money. 
I found occasion to—er—broach the 
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subject, and she—er—got quite angry. 
Evidently I had not mentioned a large 
enough amount.” 

“Evidently,” said Tinkle dryly. 
“You're dead set against the marchesa, 
eh?" f 

“I am,” I said sternly. “I am going 
to look up her record. She can’t fool 
me with her good looks and acting, 
however they might influence you, 
Tinkle. I am not one of those weak 
characters whom a beautiful woman 
can influence at pleasure.” 

"Of course you're not," agreed my 
friend soberly. But there was some- 
thing in his eye I didn't fancy—a cer- 
tain benign raillery. 

"Its a very humdrum affair, Boyd, 
but for you sake I'll continue to visit 
my patient. I like to help the deserv- 
ing, and if by making a case I can 
further the designs of Strephon upon 
fair Chloe á 

I slammed the door on the rest of 
Tinkle’s badinage. 


“Have you unearthed anything yet 
against your friend the marchesa?” 
asked Tinkle two evenings later. He 
was thumbing over the same decayed 
volume he had been immersed in for 
the past two nights. 

“I haven't been very successful,” I 
admitted grudgingly. “The Italian 
consul speaks rather highly of her, in 
fact—but you never can tell.” 

“And how is the love-affair—I mean 
the interests of your client?" pursued 
Tinkle blandly. “I’m afraid you're 
heading for the rocks. I rather think 
that sublime ass, Mr. Wallace James, 
has designs on that quarter, eh ?" 

"You can't ‘draw’ me," F laughed, 
idly selecting a pipe. "Your extreme 
penetration is at fault for once. It is 
Miss Alice Mr. James is in love with. 
I am the family adviser, and should 
know." A 

“U-m-m,” hummed Tinkle abstract- 
edly. “Well, it's evident that Miss Alice 
doesn’t reciprocate. Ah,” he finished 
expectantly as the bell rang, “there’s 
some one I'm expecting. Sit where 
you are, Boyd. Perhaps we may have 
rather an exciting evening.” 
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Here our silent housekeeper showed 
in no less a personage than the little 
stuffy-looking man, Doctor Marucci. 

I was introduced. 

“T congratulate you on the posses- 
sion of a very clever friend—Doctor 
Tinkle,” said the doctor politely to me, 
with a funny little bow. “We have 
struck up quite an entente cordiale.” 
He selected a cigarette and an easy 
chair. “He is very kindly going to 
demonstrate to me his new discovery 
regarding the treatment of the tubercle 
bacilli A 

“Before we enter into that, doctor," 
said Tinkle quietly, "there is something 
else I would value your opinion on." 
He went into his small laboratory, and 
returned with a vial containing a 
meager amount of some clear, limpid 
liquid. 

“Do you know what this is—and 
what it is used for?" he asked, very 
gravely. 

As Doctor Marucci took the vial, 
Tinkle switched one of the overhang- 
ing student-lamps full upon his face, 
and I noted the curious, searching, 
watchful stare of his keen eyes as the 
Italians swarthy features were 
bleached by the pitiless glare. Doctor 
Marucci stood immovable. Only mild 
curiosity, succeeded by perplexity, was 
depicted. on his face. Finally he gin- 
gerly wet his finger with the liquid, and 
touched it to his tongue. 

“It is new to me,” he said, with a 
shake of the:head. "It tastes somewhat 
like arsenic, does it not? What is it, 
and what are its properties ?" 

My friend bestowed a final stare on 
the little man, and then, with a half- 
sigh, switched off the light. 

“Oh, it’s merely some stuff of my 
own," he explained abstractedly. “A 
stimulant. Now about this tuberculo- 
sis ” And he launched upon a 
heavy sea of medical rhetoric. 


"Rather a nice, clever little chap," 
commented Tinkle, when the doctor had 
gone. 

“Yes, but you didn't bring him here 
just to ascertain that," I said, my inter- 
est long at tension. "Or, rather, you 
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did, Tinkle. It was a trap! You sus- 
pected him of something—and you 
were wrong.” ; 

My friend broodingly sucked at his 
pipe in silence. 

“Do you know what that stuff was?" 
he asked abstractedly, at length. 

“If Doctor Marucci didn't, 
should I—a layman ?” 

“Tt was the long-lost Manna of St. 
Nicholas, of Bari,” continued my eccen- 
tric friend, evidently communing with 
himself; a way he has when deeply in- 
volved in any problem. 

“And what on earth is the long-lost 
Manna of St. Nicholas, of Bari?” I 
asked, sitting up. 

Tinkle slowly thumbed over the 
leaves of the ancient tome. “Very in- 
teresting work,” he commented, in the 
same abstracted manner. “It’s a mono- 
graph on one of the lost arts. Do 
you know what the lost arts are, Little 
One? It’s written by a chap—one 
Giovanni Bresci, who graced this earth 
during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. Isn’t it a curious coin- 
cidence that I should be reading it the 
night you first broached this case ?" 

I listened intently while Tinkle ran 


how 


on, afraid to break the abstraction, and - 


thus bring him to himself. 

“The Manna of St. Nicholas," he con- 
tinued, in a dreamy voice, “was discov- 
ered by Tofani, of Naples. Its ingre- 
dients are lost to posterity, but by some 
it is thought to have been composed of 
crystallized arsenic in water, and some 
of the herb of cymbalaria. It is abso- 
lutely tasteless, incapable of being de- 
tected, and four or five drops are suffi- 
cient to produce the desired result. 
Alasco, that old and wily alchemist and 
astrologer, you may remember, admin- 
istered it to the Earl of Leicester, and 
later, to gain a certain powerful con- 
trol ” Here, metaphorically, I 
leaped at Tiberius W. Tinkle. 

“*To gain a certain control,” I 
echoed, jumping excitedly to my feet. 
“There you have it, Tinkle! I have it, 
I have it—at last! You cannot hide it 
from me any longer. See, it is the 
marchesa. I knew it, I knew it, and 
Eunice knew it! This marchesa is Ital- 
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ian. The secret has been imparted to 
her by Doctor Marucci. And he has 
fooled you into thinking he was ig- 
norant of its properties. This horrible 
poison is being used on Alice Lorme. 
The evidence is incontrovertible. How 
did you manage to get hold of it?” 

“T found a small quantity of it in a 
glass from which Miss Alice had drunk. 
Of course it was greatly diluted.” 

“The marchesa," I said; with com- 
pressed lips. “Have you discovered 
where she keeps the original stock ?” 

Tinkle shook his ‘head. His ab- 
stracted eyes suddenly became riveted 
on a small oil painting, an offense I had 
committed in my youthful days, en- 
titled “Girl with Muff.” It was taken 
from a well-known old master. Tin- 
kle’s eyes became focused on this abom- 
ination, and he finally jumped to his 
feet, humming softly. 

“Perhaps Doctor Marucci carries the 
poison on his person," I ventured. 
“Have you thoroughly searched the 
marchesa's apartment ?" 

“Doctor Marucci has nothing to do 
with the affair," said my friend some- 
what irritably. “I tell you he hasn't. 
At least, I can read faces whatever 
other mistakes I may make. No guilty 
soul could have withstood that third de- 
gree to-night. You see, I admit that 
the delightful ‘Manna’ accounts for 
Miss Alice’s anemia. But murder was 
not intended. There is no better au- 
thority on the poison than Alasco him- 
self, and he says: ‘A moderate por- 
tion of the drug hath mild affects, no 
ways ultimately dangerous to the hu- 
man frame, but which produces de- 
pression of spirits, headache, a great 
unwillingness to change of place—even 
such a state of temper as would keep a 
bird from flying out of a cage were the 
door left open. Mark well that last 
statement, Little One. And Miss 
Alice’s cage was really very pleasant. 
There you have all the symptoms in the 
case.” 

“Tt’s terrible how wicked women can 
be," I exclaimed, in pious horror. 

“Terrible,” agreed Tinkle, somewhat 
dryly. ` 

I was in a high? state of excitement. 
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"Can we go up to-night?” I urged. “I 
cannot bear the thought of that young 
girl being all alone—in that terrible 
woman’s power.” 

"Its rather late for a call," com- 
mented my friend. "'Early to-morrow 
will.be soon enough.” And he turned 
to the book he was inspecting. 

I slept but little that night. The 
morning found me keyed to a highly 
nervous tension. Tinkle was methodic- 
ally calm and dispassionate. 

“But,” said he, “I fear you may find 
it rather exciting. Don’t you think 
you had better remain home?” 

“Not a bit of it," I said. "I'll be in 
at the death, if any one is." 

"It will not be very nice to see a 


woman in such an extremity," he 
warned. “I wouldn't do it unless I 
had to." 


"Its nice to do anything to some 
women," I replied, with some vindic- 
tiveness. 

For some reason Mr. Lorme did 
not accompany us. In fact, my friend 
made no sort of preparation, which 
somewhat disappointed me. I would 
have welcomed the exposure of the 
marchesa before the largest audience 
possible. 

“The presence of one member of the 
family will be quite sufficient," said my 
friend shortly. “Mr. Lorme is a vio- 
lent man. Cool heads are required. 
Your Miss Eunice, I fancy, will fill the 
bill Besides, her presence will be quite 
natural, for she visits her sister each 
morning." 

I secretly gloried in Miss Eunice’s 
capabilities. I could well imagine what 
her keen mind and tongue could find to 
say, for I suspected there was not the 
tenderest of feelings between her and 
the marchesa. Yes, undoubtedly Tinkle 
was right. Woman can best deal with 
woman. Miss Eunice had not yet ar- 
rived when we reached the Lodi apart- 
ment. The marchesa greeted us quiet- 
ly, but I saw surprise in her eyes as 
they rested on me. I gave back look 
for look with interest. 

“And how is the patient this morn- 
ing?" asked Tinkle cheerfully. Indeed, 
he carried himself with such great 
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good-will that I immediately fell in love 
with his hitherto unsuspected histri- 
onic ability. And our enforced hostess 
was not far behind in dissembling. 

Miss Alice expressed the same pro- 
found lassitude and indifference as for- 
merly, and even the arrival of Miss 
Eunice a little later did not rouse her. 

Miss Eunice evinced surprise at see- 
ing me in company with Tinkle, and I 
imagined the hand she lent me was— 
well, cordial. Some girls can express 
so much in a mere hand-clasp. As for 
me, I thought with pleasure of our re- 
turn journey, for in lieu of Mr. James I 
could expect to escort her home. 

Miss Eunice fussed a good deal over 
her chronically indifferent sister in a 
pretty motherly way that was delight- 
ful to witness. 

“And there is no change?” she said, 
with much despondency, turning to 
Tinkle. “I wonder what is the mat- 
ter 

My friend shook his head. Miss Eu- 
nice pursed her short upper lip. Then 
she leaned over her sister, and by deft 
cajolery sought to awaken some inter- 
est in those lack-luster eyes. 

Tinkle, hand in chin, was moodily 
inspecting both. I was on the qui vive, 
waiting, waiting for his swift accusa- 
tion of the marchesa. But he was 
maddeningly composed. 

Presently he spoke, and I could al- 
most have struck him as I realized 
that he was taking the coward’s way; 
in his inordinate regard for our hostess 
he was deliberately shielding her from 
a public charge. 

“May I have a word with you in 
private, Miss Eunice?” he asked quiet- 
ly. “It is a personal matter.” 

“Why, yes,” said the girl, showing 
her surprise. “But why not here?” 

“Yes, why not here?” I echoed warm- 
ly, meeting his eyes. I was not to be 
entirely balked of my revenge. “We 
are all interested in the case—and I am 
sure the Marchesa del Lodi would be 
an appreciative listener.” 

“Tt can be better said in private,” said 
Tinkle hesitatingly. “Do you insist 
upon being present?" 
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"T.do," said I. 
lawyer." 

Tinkle bowed, his lips tightening. 
“Just as you wish, Boyd. Perhaps it 
is best." 

"My drawing-room is at your dis- 
posal," said the marchesa coldly. 

Tinkle preceded us and deliberately 
closed the door. 

“TI hope it's nothing serious," ex- 
claimed Miss Eunice soberly. “You 
look so frightfully deadly.” 

“Nothing very serious,” replied my 
very eccentric friend, rocking on his 
heels, his eyes on hers, “Perhaps a 
slightly personal and impertinent ques- 
tion. You see, Mr. Boyd and I had a 
discussion on the various qualities of 
ermine, I affirming your muff was 
made from the pure skin; he, that it 
was of second quality. Oh, yes, you 
did, Boyd, so please don’t interrupt. 
Remember you are here by request, not 
permission. May I assure myself on 
this point, Miss Eunice?” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, 
opening her eyes very wide. 

I could only feebly gasp at my 
friend’s eccentric lies, wondering if he 
had at last gone insane. 

"I want to see your muff, Miss 
Lorme,” repeated Tinkle quietly. 

The girl laughed. “How absurd! 
How perfectly absurd! Is this quite 
the time to decide farcical bets ?" 

“The muff, please!" Suddenly there 
had come a ring in Tinkle’s voice that 
I knew of old. His figure was tense, 
his eyes snapping. 

And, as I looked, as things are ob- 
fuscated in some ugly dream, I vaguely 
realized that a very dramatic climax of 
some sort was being worked up with 
me for sole audience. I noted Miss 
Eunice go slowly pale; pale, pale until 
her cheek matched the ermine at her 
throat. But her eyes grew dark as a 
cougar’s. Something was happening 
that I*could not, dare not, must not 
analyze. Tinkle’s warnings, his care- 
ful preparations, that I had hitherto ig- 
nored, came to me in a wonderfully 
ugly light. 

“I—I don't understand," said the girl, 
as if she were suffocating. 


"I am Mr. Lorme's 
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“Must you understand — before 
them?” asked Tinkle, flinging a long 
arm toward the closed door. “I had 
thought to save you that.” 

The girl looked at him, and she must 
have seen something in his eyes, for she 
caught her breath. Then, with a su- 
preme effort that started the muscles in 
her neck to vibrating, she regained 
command of her femininity. 

“You are silly," she said, with cold 
indifference, “and I cannot understand. 
But, of course, you can see my muff.” 
She half-turned away as she started to 
draw the supporting string over her 
head. 

The next thing I knew, Tinkle had 
her by the arms, pinned from behind, 
in a savage grip. 

I jumped. “Enough of this insane 
outrage——” 

“Take the muff, you fool!" he blazed 
at me over her shoulder. “Take it, 
Or ul 
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Like some supple, inexorable steel 
spring, Miss Eunice had writhed round 
in his arms. As I stood there impo- 
tent, befuddled, Tinkle jerked his arm 
up under the girl's white throat, throw- 
ing back her head sharply. With a 
sudden snap he tore away the muff and 
string with his other hand. I saw teeth 
marks in the hand. 

Miss Eunice stood very white, breath- 
ing in great sobs, If I ever saw a 
treed cougar, I saw it then. Her eyes 
were on the muff. 

“Give it to me! Give it to me!” she 
panted, her eyes wild. l 

Tinkle, unmoved, was running a 
nervous hand over the white, rounded 
surface. Suddenly there came a click; 
a flap flew back like the lid of a box. 

“My private purse,” said Miss Eu- 
nice, in a whisper. “Surely you will 
not She caught her breath until 
it whistled. Then down she went on 
her knees by a lounge, the fight crushed 
from her, and she was racked with 
hard, dry sobs terrible to listen to. 

And Tinkle stood like some example 
of arrested motion, a small vial in his 
uplifted hand. 

“Manna of St. Nicholas, of Bari," 
said he softly. 
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And “Damn!” said I. 

“The ‘Girl with Muff,’” said he. 

“It's-a lie -ssd I. “A le.” But I 
knew that it wasn’t. 

“No,” said Tinkle soberly, and with 
great sincerity, his eyes on the kneeling 
girl, “it was love—love and jealousy. 
Shall I tell the motive, Miss Lorme, or 
shall you?” 

The girl rose slowly, the tears in her 
eyes and voice. 

“Tt was for Mr. James,” said Tinkle 
simply. “He changed his affections 
from you to your sister, and though 
she did not care for him, jealousy 
knows no law. You wished to keep 
her out of the way until you had won 
him back. Is it not so?" 

“U-m-m,” gurgled the girl, and broke 
down completely. 

“I—I think I'll go," said I vaguely, 
and I left her with Tinkle, who owned 
a heart for all his cold-blooded science. 
Another idol had gone crashing. 

I inspected the ugly débris of ret- 
rospect as I smoked an abysmal pipe 
by our study-fire. Tinkle entered after 
a long hour. 

“I was a fool,” said I, refusing to 
meet his eyes. “And you suspected 
Miss—Miss Eunice all the time?" 

“No,” said Tinkle thoughtfully. “At 
first I thought she had enlisted the aid 
of Doctor Marucci. But I never sus- 
pected the marchesa—once I had seen 
her. You see, Little One, you were 
swayed by the influence of a pretty 
woman—just as you accused me of be- 
ing. Miss Eunice cleverly directed 
suspicion toward the marchesa in case 
anything should be discovered. You 
must remember that on her mother’s 
side she was a descendant of the 
Broghlis. She did not intend to kill her 
half-sister, but merely to keep her in a 
stupefied condition; to keep her from 
returning to her father’s house and 
there coming under the attentions of 
Wallace James. You see, the Broghlis 
were the principal exponents of Tof- 
ani’s art. Bresci mentions this fact in 
his monograph. Strange to say, I was 
reading about them the very night you 
first broached this matter.” 

“But where did you find the mo- 
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tive? How did you suspect her affair 
with that cad James?" I asked, morti- 
fied. "I was blind." 

“I learned a lot from the marchesa,” 
replied Tinkle simply. “She is a very 
fine woman, Little One, and you mis- 
judged her through prejudice. You'll 
never go very far if you start with an 
acute bias. It was all a rather lucky 
chance shot, all owing to Giovanni 
Bresci, coincidence, and the ‘Girl with 
Muff? I knew at once that some in- 
sidious drug was being used, and, hav- 
ing come fresh from the subject, my 
mind at once jumped to the Broghlis, 
of Naples, and Tofani's lost art. Here, 
in Alice Lorme, were all the mysteri- 
ous symptoms. Looking for a motive, 
the marchesa supplied it. You see, I 
knew what to look for in regard to 
the drug, and I readily found a-sample 
of it in the glass. I knew Miss Eu- 
nice would have to bring it with her, 
and puzzling over where it might be 
concealed, my eye chanced to light on 
that picture of yours—and, wouldn't 
a muff be the best place?" 

“And how did you wind up the af- 
fair?” I asked dully. 

“There is no one wholly bad," said 
Tinkle moodily. “The girl's heritage 
and passions ran away with her moral- 
ity. I kept it from her father and sis- 
ter, but in justice I was compelled to 
tell the marchesa. In short, Little One, 
I prescribed marriage with Mr. James. 
They sail to-morrow morning for Eu- 
rope. Absence sometimes is a good 
negative commodity. - It smoothes things 
over." 

"And she will not be punished ?" 

“She married James, I believe. Isn't 
that punishment enough?" asked Tin- 
kle dryly. 


In conclusion of the strange case, 
I may state that Alice Lorme speedily 
recovered, and was all that a father 
could wish to find in a daughter. I 
hear she is engaged. Strange to say, 
Mr. Lorme recently married the Mar- 
chesa del Lodi. And, stranger to say, 
Mr. Wallace James and his passionate 
little wife have not, as yet, evinced any 
signs of unhappiness. 


The Handy Companion 


By B. M. Bower 
Author of ‘Rowdy of the ‘Cross L,’’’ '* Chip of the ‘Flying U, " Ete. 


A realistic little story which begins with a remarkable case of steer- 
taming as the result of a “dare,” and ends with an all-night search 
for a cowboy ovet wind-swept hills in the teeth of a blizzard 


ITH both the Old Man 
and Chip away from 
the ranch, the Happy 
Family were enjoying 
even greater freedom 
of speech and action 
than usual; which is 
saying a good deal, 

for never were they subjected to much 

discipline. The White House was si- 
lent and coldly empty. Chip and the 

Little Doctor were visiting in Ohio, 

and the Old Man had gone as far as 

Chicago with them, and was not hurry- 

ing to come back. He believed that the 

ranch would be in its accustomed place 
when he returned, and there was noth- 
ing to do but feed the calves and 
horses, so that he did not worry much. 

The Happy Family, left to their own 
devices, at first did nothing but rebel 
systematically against the brief author- 
ity of Weary, who had been promoted 
to the empty honors of foreman. Pink 
and Irish Mallory, in particular, har- 
assed Weary systematically, and dared 
him to “can” them—which is, being in- 
terpreted, to be discharged. Weary 
wrestled with the rebels, literally and 
figuratively, and made threats. But 
these would have had little effect had 
not his physical duplicate, Irish Mal- 
lory, discovered a new and fascinating 
occupation. 

“T bet yuh dassen’t ride that muley 
steer,’ Pink bantered him one day 
when they had finished feeding the hos- 
pital bunch. The muley was not prop- 
erly qualified for admission to the hos- 
pital bunch; but he liked the good blue- 
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joint hay thrown lavishly to the young 
stock, and he stayed, master of the 
bunch and the situation, in spite of 
spasmodic efforts to make him get out 
and rustle, as did his fellows of the 
range. 

"I call yuh," said Irish confidently. 
“PII ride him up to meals and back 
down to water before the week's over. 
What d'yuh take me for?” : 

"Id kinda hate to say, right out 
loud," murmured Pink, dimpling at the 
prospect of a spectacular bit of bronco- 
busting. “I rode a steer one sad day I 
hate to recall. He ditched me and my 
saddle in just four seconds by the 
clock. And I sure lit hard. Let's not 
talk about it." 

Such a confession, coming from 
Pink, known all over northern Montana 
as a "bronco-peeler" of parts, carried 
some weight. Irish leaned against the 
stable-door and regarded the muley- 
steer thoughtfully. "Well, I ain't tried 
it since I was a kid and rode a yearl- 
ing bull" he remarked musingly, the 
while he sifted tobacco into a tiny pa- 
per trough. “But I’m sure going to 
tackle it right after dinner. I had that 
bull calf broke gentle, let me tell yuh. 
You ask Weary; hell remember him, 
all right. I used to ride Spot to the 
post-office after the mail; he wasn't no 
meek specimen uh shorthorn, neither. 
I believe muley'll make a rattling good 
saddle-animal ; he’s got the build, don't 
yuh think?” There was just enough 
Trish about him—besides his nickname 
—to make it utterly impossible for him 
to “take a dare.” "He'll come handy 
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around the ranch—he’s so easy caught, 
and always right under your nose. He 
ought to make a good traveler.” 

Pink looked at him, and then at the 
big, rangy steer butting his way to the 
choicest heap of hay.  Pink's heavy 
fringe of lashes drooped demurely, and 
he went up to the bunk-house saying 
nothing, but with the dimples standing 
deep in his rounded cheeks. 

At dinner he looked down the line 
of tanned, mischief-loving faces. “Yuh 
want to roost high this afternoon,” he 
advised, in his soft treble. “Irish is 
going to do a bronco-busting stunt. 
He’s going to break the muley-steer 
gentle for a lady to ride. He says he 
needs him to ride up to the bunk-house 
and to his meals. He’s plumb tired of 
walking up the hill from the stable.” 

“Somebody better start for the coro- 
ner, by golly!” commented Slim, gulp- 
ing his coffee hastily. “He can’t git 
here too quick, neither.” 

“Aw, gwan! Irish ain't had any- 
thing to drink for a week,” doubted 
. Happy Jack, fearing some joke. “Er 
if he has, he’s kept it mighty quiet. I 
guess he ain’t going to ride no steer— 
he ain’t full enough.” 

“All right—you ask him." Pink 
looked the most innocent thing in Chou- 
teau County. 

"Are yuh?" Happy demanded sus- 
piciously of Irish. 

Irish carefully spread a biscuit with 
butter and honey. He raised his eyes, 
blue and sunny, like the eyes of Weary, 
and looked Happy Jack calmly in the 
face. “I sure am,” he said, in a tone 
that carried conviction. “And if the 
. coroner comes and sets on me, you can 
blame Pink. He dared me to." 

Pink looked hurt; and reminded 
Irish that he didn't have to do it if he 
didn't want to, and Cal Emmett asked 
pointedly, staring babyishly at every 
one but Weary, if there wasn't anybody 
around that was supposed to be boss 
uh this gang uh funny punchers. 
Weary remarked that he was boss— 
only they didn't seem to realize it 
enough to do any good, and he hated 
to come down on the bunch too hard. 
He thought they meant all right. Also, 
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he advised Irish to hobble his stir- 
rups. 

They swallowed their dinner more 
hurriedly than was good for the di- 
gestion, and trooped down to the stable 
in the wake of Irish, stalking vain- 
gloriously before. Long ago they had 
learned the slight difference between 
him and Weary, so that they could, if 
they took notice and the light was good, 
tell the two apart at a glance—which is 
saying a good deal for their powers of 
observation; Irish and Weary were as 
like as two men may be, if they have 
any individuality at all. In fact, it was 
only in that indefinable something we 
call personality that the difference lay. 
Now, as they walked close together— 
tall, straight, gray-hatted, and brown 
of hair—the resemblance was startling. 

“Say,” complained Cal, walking just 
behind, “yuh ought to wear pink-and- 
blue ribbon on your shoulders, you two. 
I don’t know, right now, which one of 
yuh it is we’re due to wear crape for.” 

“T betche it'll pan out the way Al- 
mighty Voice done," gloomed Happy 
Jack. “We like to got canned that time 
—the hull bunch of us. Yuh better cut 
out the steer-taming act. Yuh don’t 
ketch. me in no scrape like that ag'in." 

“No, by golly, nor me, either!” 
agreed Slim, waddling, righteously dis- 
approving, in the rear. "I'll set on the 
table and look on,-but yuh needn't to 
expeck no more uh me—’nless, may- 
be, it's to help pick up what's left." 

"By the everlasting dogies!" swore 
Irish, identifying himself by turning so 
that they could see the reckless blue 
eyes of him, “you fellows are sure go- 
ing to a lot uh trouble, mourning 
around before anybody’s laid out. If 
anybody’s due to eat supper with the 
angels, it’s me; and I ain't worrying 
none. Cease thy sad and mournful 
wailing—and for Heaven’s sake, shut 
u p 

With that rebuke in their ears, they 
grinned at one another, and went in 
silence down the hill to the stable. 

There Irish, walking nonchalantly, 
as if the riding of steers was quite an 
every-day occurrence with him, went 
alone into the big corral and tied the 
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gate shut after him. With the Happy 
Family roosting on top rails and watch- 
ing pessimistically, he widened the loop 
of his rope, went slowly across to the 
mangers, dragging the loop for a “‘cor- 
ral throw,” cast it neatly over the head 
. of the muley-steer, went up and ad- 
justed a hackamore, and was astride 
him before the astonished victim gulped 
his cud and awoke to the exigencies of 
the situation. Irish suggested move- 
ment with his spurs, and the muley be- 
gan to buck and bawl viciously. The 
Happy Family forgot its pessimism, 
grew enthusiastic,and yelled encourage- 
ment; Irish was doing well, with his 
long legs clinging desperately and his 
spurs digging deep. Then, just when 
they were praising his sticking qualities, 
and telling him kindly that a porous 
plaster wasn’t in it with him, he sailed 
high, and stood on his head in the man- 
ger full of hay. 

“Better put your saddle on him, 
Irish,” yelled Cal, kicking the rails ex- 
citedly. 

“And hobble your stirrups,’ added 
Weary solicitously. “Mama! do J look 
like that?” 

“By golly, my  money's 
muley!” shouted Slim. 

“You just keep it there, old-timer, 
and watch how it fades away,” Irish 
retorted. “And I'll thank the audience 
not to butt in.” He sought diligently 
for his hat, found it, removed stray 
wisps of blue-joint from his hair, and 
went back to the struggle. 

That time he stayed longer; the 
steer’s deep bellowing took on a note 
of great mental distress, so that the 
whole hospital bunch came hobbling 
up to tender its sympathy and help. 
The Happy Family got down from 
their perch and threw clods of snow 
at them, to keep them at a distance. In 
the end, Irish went off quite unexpect- 
edly and emphatically. 

By supper-time he was riding a very 
docile muley-steer round and round the 
big corral, and teaching it to “neck- 
rein" like a horse. The Happy Fam- 
ily, a bit disappointed, perhaps, that the 
incident was closing without casualty, 
taunted him with his boast to ride the 
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steer to the mess-house to his meals, 
and jeered because he stayed inside the 
corral. 

A man’s honor is a sensitive plant at 
times, and the joke grew with Irish to 
fixed purpose. He would break the 
steer gentle, and he would ride him to 
meals, though fractured limbs pay the 
price. For two days the Happy Family 
roosted on corral rails, and watched the 
“busting” progress steadily to tameness 
that palled. After that their interest 
flagged a bit—until the fourth day, 
when Irish appeared promptly at the 
call of Patsy, and rode the muley proud- 
ly up to the very door of the mess- 
house. He went in, swaggering, and 
asked the Happy Family, self-con- 
sciously, what they thought of his new 
saddle-horse. The muley nosed greed- 
ily among the tin cans and frozen po- 
tato-parings at the corner of the cabin. 

After supper, Irish mounted muley 
before the eyes of the Family, and am- 
bled down to the stable, while the Fam- 
ily followed after, and said that any- 
body could do it if they had more time 
and nerve than brains. Irish, grinning 
back at them, cared little for their dis- 
paragement; he had won, and they had 
not. He could afford to let them say 
things, if it would relieve their feelings 
any. 

The next day, and for many days 
thereafter, Irish rode the steer from 
cabins to corrals; down the coulée to 
the little pasture when there was a 
fence to be fixed, and to the creek when 
the water-holes must be opened. In 
short, Irish absolutely refused to walk 
when it was possible to ride, and the 
Happy Family looked on, pained at the 
blatant triumph of him, and haughty 
when he boasted openly of the conven- 
ient mode of travel They rechrist- 
ened the muley-steer. They called him, 
with much sarcastic inflection, Irish’s 
“Handy Companion.” Whereat Irish 
laughed, and said the name was a good 
one. 

"I ain't reached the limit of the ` 
Handy Companion's talents yet," he de- - 
clared one day at dinner. “Hes got a 
brain that any one uh yuh might be 
proud of. I can guide him without 
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anything on his head, like he was an 
old cow-pony. A slap alongside the 
neck’s just as good as he needs. And 
he knows ‘Whoa’ good as Happy 
does.” 

“Aw, gwan. Yuh needn’t compare 
me to no blamed steer,” scowled Happy 
Jack. 

“He’s learnt all I’ve set before him,” 
Trish went on placidly. “He’s got so 
when Patsy yells ‘Grub-pile,’ he’ll come 
running up to me to get on, and when 
I mount, up he comes to the mess- 
house without no telling. He sure 
savvies meal-time, the Handy Compan- 
ion does. But there’s more I’m goin’ 
to learn him.” 

The Happy Family looked interested, 
but hesitated to question him. Then 
Weary, setting his cup down gently, 
smiled blandly at his double. 

“Are yuh going to learn him to hunt 
your overshoes and mittens, and bring 
yuh hot water every morning to shave 
with?” he inquired mildly. 

“No, sir, I’m going to break him to 
drive single, so I can take my girl to 
dances with him.” 

The Happy Family smiled; to their 
certain knowledge Irish hadn’t any girl. 

“I call yuh,” Pink spoke up prompt- 
ly. “I'll bet five dollars yuh don’t have 
the nerve to drive over to the Meeker 


dance with the Handy Companion. 
That'll give yuh a week to break him 
gentle.” 


"He's gentle as a sheep-herder's 
faithful dog, right now," said Irish. 
"And yuh shouldn't throw good money 
away so foolish, little one. Consider it 
my five dollars." 

Thus is was that the education of the 
Handy Companion proceeded, even 
unto disaster. For the next day Irish 
contented himself with adjusting an old 
harness to the bony proportions of the 
Handy Companion, and hitching him to 
a triangular thing of logs, which the 
boys called a “go-devil,” and which was 
meant primarily to be used in cleaning 
irrigating ditches, and not to educate 
big red steers. : 

The day following, feeling confident 
that the Handy Companion was going 
to be nice about it, Irish, in the face 
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of Happy Jack’s predictions and the 
warning voice of Slim, hitched the 
Handy Companion rashly—and solidly 
—between the shafts of an old buggy, 
decrepit from long standing in the 
storms of winter and the fierce heat of 
summer, settled himself gingerly upon 
the broken-backed seat, and shouted 
“Git-ap,” with no premonition of com- 
ing misfortune. 

The Handy Companion started off at 
a lumbering trot, and the Happy Fam- 
ily cheered from the corral fence. 

"Guess I'll drive up and ask my girl 
if shell go to the dance with me," 
grinned Irish over his shoulder. 

Weary's schoolma'am had once made 
a mistake, and had whispered confi- 
dences into the ear of Irish—and Irish 
had not forgotten, or permitted Weary 
to forget. So it was with mischief in 
his mind that he headed into the trail 
that climbed the grade toward Meek- 
ers. He would make Weary believe 
that he was going straight over to im- 
pose his twinlike resemblance upon 
Weary's schoolma'am, and perhaps 
cheat the schoolma'am into further mis- 
taken confidences. 

“Run right along, and good luck to 
yuh!” shouted Weary above the rat- 
tle of the buggy. “But if yuh don't 
know the password, your name's Mud. 
Mama mine! did yuh think I'd leave the 
way open for yuh to play that trick 
twice ?” 

But Irish did not hear. The Handy 
Companion, realizing suddenly that the 
abominable rattling which assailed his 
ears was following close upon his heels, 
bawled quick dismay, and started to 
outrun the noise. And, though Irish 
braced himself and pulled hard upon 
the lines, he was afraid to pull too hard, 
fearing the psychological moment when 
the rotted leather would part. So the 
Handy Companion scuttled away up the 
grade, and the Happy Family clung to 
the corral fence, and roared amuse- 
ment. 

At the Hog’s Back the Handy Com- 
panion, still running and still bawling, 
was met unexpectedly by a rig coming 
down; a hired rig from Dry Lake, with 
the Old Man driving. The Handy 
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Companion, with all the obstinacy of 
his kind, refused to turn out. The af- 
fronted team from Dry Lake did not 
refuse; it insisted upon turning out 
completely and taking a short cut down 
the bluff, never before attempted by 
horses. 

The Old Man yelled incoherent 
things, the general tone of which 
sounded profane; Irish yelled things 
that were not incoherent, but were also 
profane, and were directed at the horn- 
less head of the Handy Companion. 
Down below, the Happy Family quit 
laughing and started to the rescue. 
They knew the Old Man better than did 
Irish; they foresaw unpleasantness. 

They were not mistaken; for it was 
not an hour later that Irish, looking a 
bit sobered, was tying up his bed and 
stuffing things into his war-bag, the 
while the Happy Family sat disconso- 
lately upon their bunks and rolled cig- 
arettes, which they could not in the 
least relish, and told Irish to never 
mind; the Old Man would get over it 
and send for him again. 

“Aw, gwan! not with his shin skun 
the hull darn length of it,” put in Hap- 
py Jack. “And not with that hired 
buggy smashed to kindlin’—which he'll 
have to dig up the price for.” 

“That’s what. I guess me and the 
Handy Companion’ll have to go, all 
right enough,” Irish agreed, trying to 
make a joke of it. "We're too swift for 
this bunch, and that’s no lie.” 

“Why didn’t yuh let on like you was 
Weary?” Jack Bates asked pettishly. 
“Then, maybe, it’d be all right; the Old 
Man thinks a lot uh him; he wouldn’t 
dast can Weary, on account uh Chip. 
Chip wouldn’t stand for it, and the Old 
Man knows it.” 

“Because—never thought of it, and 
I wouldn't uh done it if I had. I'm 
going back to the Rocking R; the fore- 
man there knows how to take a joke. 
But I sure hate to leave yuh, boys." He 
gave a last yank to the rope on his bed, 
and reached for his hat. “I'll be in Dry 
Lake a couple uh days, likely," he said. 
"You can haul my bed in, first trip yuh 
make." They followed him out and 
down to the stable, where he threw his 
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saddle upon Banjo. They cast many 
black looks up at the White House, and 
called the Old Man bad names; for 
they hated to see Irish go. As Cal 
mournfully remarked, it ought to be a 
State’s prison offense to bust up a pair 
uh twins like Irish and Weary. But 
Irish went, in deep disgrace for the 
thing he had done; went, too, the 
Handy Companion, driven vengefully 
far back upon the open range. 

The vengeance of the Old Man did 
not stop there. With his shin (as Hap- 
py Jack put it) “skun the hull darn 
length of it," which was painful in the 
extreme; with the hired rig a wreck 
beyond hope of repair, and with the 
indignity of coming down the grade in 
just the manner in which he had de- 
scended, he visited his wrath upon the 
Happy Family as a whole, and set them 
to needless and humiliating tasks. 

He told Happy Jack and Slim that 
they could cut up all the wood there was 
piled by the mess-house door—and it 
was much. Happy Jack and Slim hated 
wood-chopping, and they went at it sul- 
lenly. Usually an extra man was hired 
in the fall to chop wood. Cal, Pink, 
and Jack Bates were put to hauling a 
lot of old boards and rotted posts away 
from the barn and corrals—a task out 
of season and humiliating to any self- 
respecting cow-puncher. And Weary, 
because he had been left in charge, per- 
haps, and it was mete that his punish- 
ment should be solitary, the Old Man 
sent upon a long and unprofitable ride 
out over the: wind-swept hills after a 
horse that had been lost so long no one 
ever thought seriously of finding him. 
And thus began the penance of ‘the 
Happy Family. 


Pink straightened stiffly and laid 
hand to his aching loins. “If it wasn't 
that we deserved a bunch a misery, and 
if it wasn’t that the Old Man means all 
right, and a few other good and suffi- 
cient reasons," he sighed, “so help me 
Josephine, I'd roll my bed and go call 
for my time!” 

“Yeah, so would I.” Cal, casting a 
prudent glance up the hill to see if the 
Old Man was in sight, leaned wearily 
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against the stable while he made a cig- 
arette. “But what yuh going to do? 
He comes down on a fellow like a fa- 
ther, with it-hurts-me-worse-’n-it-does- 


“Look over there, and quit mourn- 
ing," Jack Bates interrupted. “We 
might as well put these cayuses in the 
stable and get under cover; she’s going 
to bust loose and blizzard to beat hell 
in about four seconds.” 

“Yeah, that’s right.” Cal pinched out 
bis match hurriedly and went to un- 
hitching the team. Up on the sky-line, 
at the top of the high ridge, a fine- 
meshed, dull gray veil seemed poising 
to drop into the coulée. The wind held 
its breath and waited, so that the dead 
air oppressed one ominously. It had 
been warm—it still was warm. But as 
Pink turned his head to look, his cheek 
chilled suddenly, as if pressed close 
against ice. 

Then the blizzard struck. And when 
they had forced shut the stable-door 
and pulled their hats low to shield their 
eyes, they leaned against the wind that 
howled up the coulée, and burrowed 
into flourlike snow that half-suffocated 
them before they reached the shelter of 
the bunk-house. Slim stuck his nose 
into the crack of the door where he was 
holding it open for them, and grinned. 

“By golly, she’s storming some!” he 
bellowed needlessly. 

Pink put his foot on the door-step, 
then drew it back, and doubled against 
the wind again. 

“Where yuh going?” 
his coat-sleeve. 

“You darn fool, Weary’s out in this! 
I’m going to tell that old devil in the 
house a few things." Pink bent head 
again, and fought his way against the 
gale. At his back, though he did not 
know it, straggled the rest of the Hap- 
py Family—save Weary, who was out 
there somewhere on the high, bare hills, 
fighting this white hell of wind and 
snow and bitter cold. 

The Old Man heard what Pink had 
in mind to say, and sucked composedly 
at his pipe. The Happy Family, 
grouped belligerently at the back of 
Pink, waited for the explosion. 


Cal caught at 
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The Old Man shifted his skinned leg 
to a more comfortable position, took 
the pipe from his mouth, and looked up 
at Pink. “Yuh may as well keep your 
clothes on," he returned quellingly. 
“Yuh act like Weary was a dogoned 
sheep-herder, and plumb helpless in a 
storm. He'll sure be flattered at your 
opinion of him, don’t yuh think?” 

The Happy Family, with Pink still at 
the head, went back down to the bunk- 
house, feeling a bit foolish. Of course 
Weary could take care of himself. They 
hadn't thought of it just in that light 
before, and settled themselves sheepish- 
ly to the comfort of a good fire and the 
mild amusement of seven-up. 

An hour later the door burst open, 
letting in a swirl of wind and snow. 
They turned relievedly, thinking it 
Weary ; but the Old Man, white of face, 
his very attitude showing stress of 
strong feeling, confronted them accus- 
ingly. 

“What yuh all setting here for?" he 
bellowed. "Ain't yuh got any gumption 
at all? Don't yuh ever think uh nobody 
but yourselves? There's Glory down 
at the stable with the saddle on and 
bridle-reins a-dragging—and yuh set 
here playing cards! Why don't yuh 
do something? Yuh going t' let Weary 
lay out somewheres on the range and 
freeze to death?" 

While he was yet speaking, fright- 
ened into injustice, the Happy Family 
was getting into chaps and overcoats, 
and seeking feverishly for caps and mit- 
tens. They did not resent the injus- 
tice; their faces, too, were white, and 
they were careful not to look one an-: 
other in the eyes. 

"Where's that whisky-flask?" Pink 
demanded, his soft tones harshened by 
fear. 

Happy Jack produced it shamefaced- 
ly, and Pink, seeing how little there was 
left, swore venomously. Then, tighten- 
ing belts and pulling caps lower over 
ears, they trooped out, silent and busi- 
nesslike. Without an unnecessary word 
they saddled their best horses, made 
sure that every man had gun and car- 
tridges with which to fire signals, and 
rode away up the grade. 
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Somewhere out in the white swirl 
above, a man they loved well was afoot 
—or worse. They knew Glory of old, 
and understood just what deviltry he 
was capable of, and they thought of 
him savagely with hearts that held 
horse-murder a good thing. 

Without knowing how it had hap- 
pened, they could easily guess. Glory 
had refused to cross some washout or 
climb some steep place in a hill; and 
Weary had tried to force him into obe- 
dience. The result was clear: Glory 
had started pitching—and not a horse 
in all that country could pitch as wick- 
edly as could Glory—and he had either 
fallen or thrown Weary. The Happy 
Family held to the first solution. Weary 
might be unhurt, but afoot and lost in 


the suffocating white wall that stood 


always just before. Or he might be 
lying helpless, with the flour-fine snow 
drifting and drifting: The Happy 
Family preferred not to think about 
that. 

At the top of the grade they parted 
and rode in couples, taking, the best 
they could for the bewildering sweep 
and eddying swirls of the storm, certain 
definite routes, with a common meet- 
ing-point. Pink, doggedly determined 
himself to find Weary, carried the 
whisky-flask. So they fared forth, their 
forms quickly swallowed in the white, 
dancing veil of snow. 

Two hours, and four of them met 
at the far side of Antelope Butte. Pink 
and Cal Emmett, thrashing arms about 
chilled bodies, their coats covered with 
snow, rode up and met Slim and Jack 
Bates rounding a point from the oppo- 
site direction. 

“Where’s Happy?” Cal demanded, 
peering into the blinding wall. 

Jack and Slim did not know. He had 
been riding with them, and then had de- 
clared he heard a shot off to the right; 
they had not heard it, but immediately 
after they had missed Happy Jack. He 
was somewhere around, they said half- 
heartedly. 

“Trying to get lost himself,” snapped 
Pink. “Well, he's got a good horse un- 
der him—let him go. Which way shall 
we ride next?” Pink’s voice was hoarse 
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from much calling into the storm, and 
his slim figure, shrouded as it was in a 
heavy coat, looked boyish and pitiful 
in the wild beat of the blizzard. 

Again they parted, and their voices, 
muffled maddeningly in the snow- 
smother, went out, seeking answer. 
The white wall darkened to chill gray 
as the night came down to balk still 
further their efforts. Somewhere out 
here in this bleak stretch of unpeopled 
range was Weary fighting the wind 
and the cold and the snow, handicapped 
terribly, even if he was unhurt, by the 
loss of Glory. Pink's teeth were shut 
so tight together, between shoutings, 
that they ached with the pressure. 
Long ago he and Cal had taken to 
shouting alternately, two or three min- 
utes apart, to save their voices. Their 
long-drawn  hellos drifted weirdly 
away on the wind, and every silence, 
coming after, seemed to beat upon the 
heart of them threateningly. 

Then, when the riding and the call- 
ing, and the-cold and snow-beat seemed 
like to go on forever, Pink's call 
wrenched a faint answer from out the 
gray swirl. They spurred their plod- 
ding horses to a lope, and hurried to 
the sound. Two figures met them—one 
Happy Jack, and humped in the saddle 
beside him, bundled to the eyes, rode 
the Old Man. 

“See anything of him?” His voice 
quavered, querulous with anxiety. 

“No.” Cal brought out the word 
harshly. It touched him to see the Old 
Man, still lame from the runaway, ri- 
ding futilely out there in the blizzard. 
Evidently he could not bear the inac- 
tion of waiting at the ranch, and had 
followed them. It must have been his 
shot that Happy Jack heard. 

They spoke together hurriedly and 
separated ; and the wind swooped down 
with the snow, and bore them apart 
with uncanny swiftness, so that Cal, 
looking where the others had been but | 
a half-minute before, saw nothing but 
whirling snow that beat cruelly in his 
face. 

Their feet grew numb in the stirrups, 
and they got off and led their horses. 
They grew bewildered as to directions, 
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and plodded at random, still shouting 
alternately into the storm. Even so, 
their voices hoarsened and their throats 
ached with calling against that bitter 
wind. A gray shape slid by them, 
startling them, just at first, with the 
hope it brought. It was a wolf hurry- 
ing home to his den. They went slip- 
ping and sliding into coulées they never 
recognized, still shouting; and hump- 
backed cattle, huddling under cut-banks 
for shelter, lowed miserable answer, or 
lumbered stiffly out of their way when 
they passed. 

Once they came upon a dim figure 
stooping in the snow, and the blood 
pounded against their temples. It was 
Slim, trying to fasten a buckle, of his 
high overshoe. Beyond, just out of 
sight in the storm, Jack Bates held the 
. bridle of Slim’s horse and waited. The 
reaction from sudden hope was sicken- 
ing. Pink leaned weakly against his 
horse, and wondered, in dull anger, at 
the way his knees shook under him. 
Cal swore senselessly at the other two 
from sheer nerve-strain. 

Once Pink’s foot struck against 
something soft and yielding, and cov- 
ered with the all-pervading snow. He 
gave a sharp cry without ever knowing 
that he had uttered a sound, and 
dropped to his knees. 

"Weary!" he called pitifully, and 
scraped frantically at the snow. A 
storm-weakened calf struggled feebly 
to rise, and blatted dismally in the very 


face of Pink. Pink sat down heavily on. 


a rock, and hid his face for a moment 
in his numb, mittened hands. 

Cal, ten feet to the left of him, called 
out to know what was the matter, and 
Pink got up and staggered away, still 
leading his horse. It had grown too 
cold to ride. 

Stumbling stiffly, with the snow now 
dragging at their knees in places where 
it had drifted, they came again upon 
Happy Jack and the Old Man—though 
they could make the identification sure 
only by the voices; their eyes told them 
simply that two gray, wavering shapes 
of uncertain outline were close, leading 
two other large shapes, as uncertain 
of outline as the first. 
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“Tf we keep this up," said the Old 
Man, reluctant but determined, "we'll 
half of us be lost—or íroze. It's no 
use—we can't find him now before day- 
light. What we better do is get back 
to the ranch and warm up, and start 
out soon as it breaks day with fresh 
horses." 

Though Pink objected, it was in- 
wardly and against his better judgment. 
He, too, knew it was no use—knew it, 
and rebelled hotly against the knowl- 
edge. He turned sullenly and followed 
in the trail made by the Old Man and 
Happy Jack. The Old Man, on ac- 
count of his lameness, was riding, and 
he was beating his arms methodically 
and half-unconsciously about his body. 

They still shouted and fired occasion- 
al shots, but it was more to call Slim 
and Jack Bates than with any hope of 
reaching thereby the ears of Weary. 
'The black gloom of tragedy was fast 
settling over them; they thought more 
now of finding Weary's stiffened body 
and giving it decent burial than of res- 
cuing him alive from the grip of that 
pitiless storm. 

Slim and Jack came suddenly into 
view, climbing wearily out of a narrow 
coulée next the one they had just left. 
They, too, had found nothing. They, 
too, agreed that it was useless to search 
farther until daylight. Standing dis- 
piritedly with backs to the wind, and 
with their horses for scant shelter, they 
discussed the question of which way 
was home. 5 

The Old Man settled it by riding 
ahead and telling them to follow. His 
old gray, he said, had piloted him home 
more than once when he had lost the 
trail himself, and he guessed he’d make 
good this time. He gave the reins a. 
tentative shake, and then let them lie 
loose, and the gray, glancing back in- 
quiringly, swung off in a direction not 
one of the men would have taken, and 
stepped out briskly. 

The Happy Family snuggled into 
their coat-collars and followed after, 
and tried not to think of what they 
might, at that moment, be passing by. 
Now and then one of them lifted chin 
and helloed desperately into the storm; 
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or another would seize his gun, with 
fingers numb from the cold, and fire 
hopelessly into the night. Then they 
would all strain ears to listen, but never 
came answer save the creeping rush of 
wind and the faint swish of driving 
snow. 

Flying U Ranch lay silent in the grip 
of the blizzard. A light shone from the 
window of the bunk-house, for the last 
man going out had forgotten to extin- 
guish it. Its yellow glare against the 
gray night seemed only to accentuate 
the loneliness. Cal Emmett kicked a 
stray animal away from the stable-door, 
and they led their horses in and fed 
them generously. Then they trooped 
dispiritedly up the hill to where the 
light shone, with the Old Man limping 
painfully behind them. Pink it was 
who turned back and offered his slim 
shape for support; the Old Man ac- 
cepted the help without a word and 
went on, leaning heavily upon Pink’s 
shoulder. ; 

They hurried into the shelter of the 
bunk-house, feeling furtive and selfish 
that they should have the comfort of 
‘its warmth while Weary The fire 
still burned in the pot-bellied stove in 
the center. They grouped around it in 
silence, and held out their numbed 
hands to the heat. Slim opened the 
door of the stove, and half-emptied the 
coal-hod into its yawning, red mouth. 
Not one of them thought of anything 
to say. 

Pink came in from helping. the Old 
Man to the house, pulled off his cap 
and mittens, and threw himself wearily 
down upon the nearest bed, which hap- 
pened to be Weary’s. 

“Oh, mama! get off my leg!” a fa- 
miliar voice protested, and a brown 
head raised out of the shadow. 

When the Happy Family recovered 
from the shock and relieved its feeling 
with much language, Weary, sitting on 
the edge of his bed with a gray blanket 
wrapped around him, looked solemnly 
into the face of the Old Man, who had 
been summoned by the uproar, and ex- 
plained in his own fashion. 

“Well, the how of my miraculous 
succor is like this: I was running a 
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big wolf—it was just before the storm 
struck us—and I was on the point uh 
doing myself proud and taking him in, 
when Glory horse got gay over cross- 
ing a washout” (“I told yuh that was 
it," Happy interrupted), “and took a 
header down-hill. Never feazed eithee 
one of us, but he got off and hit 
the high places for home. Glory just 
loves to set me afoot away off forty 
miles from yonder; guess he thinks Í 
need a certain amount uh exercise. 

*So I mooched along toward home, 
with the blizzard at my back. I sure 
hate to be left out in a storm with noth- 
ing left uh my riding-outfit but a forty- 
foot rope, and I was kinda ruffled in 
my mind. When the blizzard first come 
down on me, I went down off the ridge 
into a coulée that was traveling the 
same way I was; and first card I turned 
up was the Handy Companion backed 
up, all by his lonesome, under a cut- 
bank. Mama mine! I was sure tickled 
to meet up with that accomplished 
critter. I sneaked up and got my rope 
over his head before he quit being sur- 
prised at meeting an acquaintance so 
far from home, and it took me just half 
a second to straddle his back and start 
him for home at a long trot." 

He reached for Pink's smoking-ma- 
terial, opened the tobacco-sack mechan- 
ically, the while he eyed the Old Man 
quizzically. 

“I sure wish Irish was here," he 
added significantly. “Td like to slap 
him on the back for busting the Handy 
Companion gentle to ride. It's the most 
Christian thing he ever done, or will 
do, if he punches cows till he's a thou- 
sand years old." He sighed and licked 
the finished cigarette into shape, 
“Mama! I sure do wish he was here.” 

“Well, go after him, doggone it, if 
yuh want him so bad,” spluttered the 
Old Man, trying fruitlessly to make his 
surrender ungracious. “I guess he ain’t 
got no farthern Dry Lake—nor he 
won't till this storm let's up. Say! 
what in thunder did yuh do with the 
Three H bottle, Slim?” 

The Happy Family waited till the 
door closed behind him, and then drew 
a long breath of thankfulness. 


The Adventures of Felix Boyd 


By Scott Campbell 
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XVIATHE STOLEN GODDESS 


(A Complete Story) 


T’S amazing—astound- 
ing! Only the very 
audacity of the crime 
could have made it 
possible. All Paris 
will be shocked, dazed 
with horror, unless 
the truth can be sup- 

pressed and the cherished treasure 

speedily recovered. It is monstrous— 
appalling! I, even I, my dear Boyd, 


am unnerved. The Venus de Milo 
has been stolen!” 
Monsieur Maurice Plaquet was 


very pale and excited. His eyes were 
twin mirrors of overwhelming con- 
sternation and dismay. His desultory 
phrases were uttered in attenuated 
whispers, superlatively cautious, thrill- 
ing in their intensity, and evincing a 
state of mind bordering upon sup- 
pressed frenzy. 

This was Mr. Felix Boyd’s introduc- 
tion to one of the most remarkable 
cases that ever came under his notice. 
In company with Jimmie Coleman, his 
friend of the Central Office, Boyd had 
sauntered into the Louvre soon after 
nine o'clock that April morning, at 
which hour the doors of this famous 
museum of art are opened to the public. 

As frequently may be observed in 
one of a peculiarly sensitive and im- 
pressionable mind, Boyd's remarks to 
Coleman, as they lingered in the Salle 
des Cariatides, appeared to lead up to 
the startling disclosure presently made 
by Monsieur Plaquet, the young French 
detective with whom Boyd recently 
had figured in a case of some impor- 


tance. It was as if something in the 
air, some subtle harbinger of what was 
coming, had turned Boyd's thoughts in 
this direction. 

"Along parallel lines, Jimmie, that's 
about the way of it," he was saying. 
“The better the police service, the great- 
er the cunning and ingenuity displayed 
by criminals. The one acts like a spur 
upon the other, so to speak, and the 
result is a constant neck-and-neck race 
between them, Jimmie, with only the 
flip of a coin for choice of the win- 
ner." 

“There’s more truth than poetry in 
that," Coleman assented, with habitual 
grimness. “It’s a dead even gamble, 
Felix, for a fact." 

"Here in Paris, Jimmie, we find a 
police service superior to any in the 
world," Boyd thoughtfully continued. 
"Yet here, too, the police records pre- 
sent an unparalleled variety of crimes, 
some of which were absolutely fantas- 
tic in their conception and execution. 
'They stand as ugly monuments to the 
superior ingenuity and rascally cun- 
ning of the perpetrators." 

“That’s right, too." 

""There are crimes committed in 
Paris that would not be dreamed of in 
any other city in the world. The pub- 
lic never hears of half of them. Even 
the restless journals of the boulevards 
are either kept in ignorance of the 
facts, or peremptorily silenced by the 
police. Volumes of unwritten history 
along these lines might be found in the 
secret archives of the—by the way, 
Jimmie, notice that man over yonder, 
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the fellow in an astrakhan coat. Curi- 
ous-looking chap, isn’t he? He was 
pointed out to me at the Luxembourg 
yesterday.” 

Coleman stared askance at him, the 
one other man among the few early 
visitors then in that gallery. He was 
wrapped in contemplation of a colossal 
piece of decorative statuary — and 
wrapped in a voluminous astrakhan 
coat reaching nearly to his ankles, 
despite that the month was April. He 
' was a gross, red, heavily bearded man, 
shockingly corpulent, yet low of stature 
—a squatty, repulsive figure that had 
absolutely. no right to be in so unbe- 
coming a coat. 

“Too much Johnson,” 
dryly growled under his breath. 
the devil is he?" 

Boyd glanced furtively around be- 
fore he answered, much as if he ex- 
pected to see in some part of the gal- 
lery, or through one of the open doors, 
something worthy of his interest. That 
he failed to do so brought an odd, 
momentary gleam into his eyes, an ex- 
pression unnoticed by his companion. 

“Herr Ludwig is his name, Jimmie,” 
he murmured indifferently. “An art 
connoisseur, I was told.” 

“T reckon it’s the dippy-house for 
him who told you.” 

“Tm inclined to think he was right," 
smiled Boyd. 

“Who'd ever guess it?” 

“T judge that he’s a Hungarian. I 
saw him admiring a painting in the 
Luxembourg yesterday morning—ah, 
he is going.” 

Herr Ludwig had come out of his 
seeming trance and was moving on, 
walking with a lurch and roll like that 
of a drunken sailor on a pitching deck. 
Presently he disappeared around a turn 
of the gallery. 

It was five minutes later, when 
rounding the same turn, that the young 
French ‘detective was seen hurriedly 
approaching, and Coleman quietly ex- 
claimed : 

"By Jove! the face of Plaquet indi- 
cates that one of your fantastic crimes 
has been discovered. There must be 


Coleman 
“Who 
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something doing, Felix, or he’d not look 
like that.” 

“What has occurred, Maurice?” in- 
quired Boyd, as the other approached. 

It was then that: Monsieur Plaquet 
declared himself in confidential whis- 
pers, as already noted, and made the as- 
tounding disclosure that one of the chief 
treasures of the Louvre, one of the no- 
blest creations handed down by ancient 
Greek art, one of the proud possessions 
of Paris, and a model worshiped by 
every art student in the world—the 
Venus de Milo had been stolen! 

“Stolen—the Venus de Milo!” gasped 
Boyd, staring at him. “You don’t real- 
ly mean that!” : 

"Hush!"'  Plaquet silenced him. 
"Not so loud, my dear Boyd. The 
truth must be suppressed. The public 
must not know—not yet! The treasure 
must be recovered, or Paris will go 
mad. Visitors are being excluded from 
the salon from which it was stolen—see 
for yourself. The conservator of the 
Louvre is there, half-crazed. Monsieur 
Thibeau, the prefect of police, is there. 
He is questioning the workmen. Not 
too loud, my dear Boyd, and betray no 
excitement.” 

Boyd glanced in the direction indi- 
cated. Several groups of visitors were 
reluctantly retracing their steps to other 
parts of the gallery, after having been 
refused admission into the salon of the 
Venus de Milo. Boyd observed that 
Herr Ludwig was among them, audibly 
bemoaning the restriction imposed. 
There were remarks about repairs be- 
ing made, that portions of the floor 
were being renewed, and that the salon 
must be temporarily closed to the 
public. : 

“The device of Monsieur Thibeau," 
whispered Plaquet, in an explanatory 
way. “Some reason must be given. 
The truth must not leak out at present, 
not before we have done our utmost to 
trace and recover the lost treasure. 
This priceless Venus——" 

“Bosh!” muttered Coleman, with a 
growl. "I've heard it cost only a petty 
twelve hundred dollars. We have mil- 
lionaires at home who pay a thousand 
times that for——” 
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"Cost—pay!"  Plaquet desperately 
whispered. “Man alive, are you mad? 
Money could not have bought the 
Venus de Milo. It has no price. It is 
the pride of the French people. It is 
the admiration of every visitor to 
Paris, the adored of every art student 
in Europe. Do you hear him, my dear 
Boyd? Mon Dieu! do you hear him?" 

The suppressed frenzy of Plaquet 
over the Central Office man’s character- 
istic view of the matter would have 
appeared ludicrous under less serious 
circumstances. Though he heard what 
was said, Boyd’s gaze was lingering 
absently on the man in the astrakhan 
coat, who was departing, as if averse 
to complying with the restriction im- 
posed, though other visitors were yield- 
ing graciously to the polite requests 
of several of the museum attendants in 
uniform. 

"[ think you spoke of workmen," 
Boyd lightly remarked, reverting to 
Plaquet. “If the closing of the salon 
is only a subterfuge of Monsieur Thi- 
beau, to what workmen did you refer?” 

“There are workmen there,” Plaquet 
quietly explained. “The floor has been 
undergoing repairs since yesterday 
morning. On Mondays, as you know, 
the Louvre is closed for cleaning, and_ 
the opportunity was taken to repair 
some of the inlaid work of the marble 
floor in the salon of the Venus de 
Milo.” 

“Ah, I see,” murmured Boyd. 

“Four of the workmen now are there, 
hurriedly summoned by the prefect of 
police, whom the Louvre conservator 
has begged to investigate the affair in 
person. The fifth, Jules Ferrol, is at 
home in a fit." 

ina fit?” 

"Yes." 

"One of the workmen ?" 

" Yes, yes, to be sure," Plaquet impa- 
tiently nodded. “He was seized with 
it yesterday while at work—a horrible 
sight, the ‘attendants say. He was 
twisted out of shape and frothed at the 
mouth like a mad dog. He was taken 
out by his friends, the workmen, and 
conveyed home in a wagon.” 

“What time did that occur?” 
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“Late in the afternoon, just before 
closing.” 

“And when was the robbery discov- 
ered?” 

“Not until this morning.” 

“Who saw Ferrol in a fit?” 

“His fellow workmen, also two of 
the attendants in this wing.” 

“Did the attendants see him carried 
out?” 

“T infer so.” 

“Did anybody else see him ?" 

“The gendarmes at the outer door 
saw him." 

"Did the attendants afterward see 
the statue now said to have been 
stolen ?" T 

Plaquet shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, I know what you think, my dear 
Boyd," he replied. “We also have 
thought of that. It is, however, impos- 
sible. Yet Monsieur Thibeau now is 
interrogating the workmen and the at- 
tendants who——” 

"Do you think that Monsieur Thi- 
beau would object to my presence ?" 

“Quite the contrary, I'm sure," said 
Plaquet. “He thinks very highly of 
your judgment, and knows you may be 
trusted. Besides, my dear Boyd, you 
might possibly see some way by which 
you can serve us." 

The eyes of Mr. Felix Boyd gleamed 
a little brighter under his drooping lids. 

"Yes, possibly," he drawled a bit 
dryly ; then pointedly added: “Suppose 
that I do see some way by which I can 
serve you? Is it your wish that I 
should do so?” 

Plaquet gasped and threw up his 
hands. “Can you ask such a ques- 
tion?” 

“Take us into the salon,” directed 
Boyd. 

Monsieur Thibeau, gray and digni- 
fied, smiled faintly when the three men 
entered, and signified with a slight nod 
that he approved of what Plaquet had 
done. He did not, however, discontinue 
his rapid fire of searching questions 
addressed to the half-dozen men lined 
up before him. 

While he listened, Boyd glanced 
gravely about the room. In the middle 
of it stood a vacant pedestal, that on 
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which the stolen statue had been posed, 
a mute rebuke of the outrage com- 
mitted. The inlaid marble floor showed 
signs of recent repairs. Several large 
pieces of light duck, or canvas, were 
spread in places, on which stood two 
wooden pails containing cement and 
trowels, while some  mason's tools, 
some broken bits of marble, and several 
pairs of overalls were lying near-by. 

Two of the men undergoing Mon- 
sieur Thibeau's fusilade of questions 
were the regular attendants in that 
wing of the Louvre. The other four 
were men who had been at work re- 
pairing the floor during the previous 
day, all stalwart fellows, and, as far as 
one could judge, intelligent and honest. 

The story told by these six men, for 
the truth of which all of them vouched, 
was not particularly remarkable. Coin- 
cidental with the stealing of the Venus 
de Milo, however, it became extraor- 
dinary. 

It appears that one Jules Ferrol, a 
fifth workman employed there the pre- 
vious day, had fallen in a violent fit 
late in the afternoon. Both attendants 
testified to having seen him in convul- 
sions on the floor, and to the fact that 
he presented a hideous picture. One 
of the workmen, Jean Coudert, who 
was well acquainted with Ferrol and 
knew him to be subject to such attacks, 
at once had declared that he must be 
taken home without delay. One at- 
tendant was immediately sent to bring 
a conveyance to the nearest exit from 
the Louvre, and he luckily found a cov- 
ered wagon near-by that served the 
purpose. 

Meantime, in order that the repulsive 
condition of Ferrol should not be seen 
by any persons encountered, one of the 
pieces of duck, then lying on the floor, 
was thrown over him, and he was taken 
up by his fellow workmen and hurried- 
ly borne to the waiting wagon. In this 
he was quickly placed and driven away, 
with Goudert and another workman 
also going to take care of him. 

The attendant who had assisted in 
removing the stricken man testified to 
the truth of all this, and also that he 
had hurriedly stated the circumstances 
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to the gendarmes at the door the pre- 
vious day, who at once had allowed the 
workmen to take out their burden, de- 
spite that it was entirely covered, they 
having no reason to doubt the attend- 
ant’s veracity, nor to suspect the work- 
men of any felonious design. 

The same attendant also testified that 
he had returned to the salon a little 
later, and had seen the Venus in its cus- 
tomary place. This also was vouched 
for by the two workmen who had re- 
mained behind, and who now claimed to 
have returned to the room after some 
of their tools. 

These somewhat exciting incidents 
had occurred late Monday afternoon, 
only a few minutes before the hour for 
closing the Louvre; and, if true, despite 
the remarkable coincidence that was 
obvious, they left only one rational 
inference—that the theft of the Venus 
de Milo had been subsequently com- 
mitted, during Monday night or early 
'Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Felix Boyd appeared to have no 
deep interest in those portions of the 
testimony which he had arrived in time 
to hear. He hardly glanced at the at- 
tendants or the workmen; and when, at 
the end of half an hour, the prefect 
sent Plaquet on a mission to the house 
of Jules Ferrol, Boyd glanced at Cole- 
man and indifferently remarked : 

“We'll not remain longer, Jimmie, I 
think. You may, Monsieur Thibeau, 
depend upon our discretion.” 

Then he bowed gravely, and followed 
Plaquet from the salon. 


II. 


Though Jimmie Coleman surmised it, 
Monsieur Plaquet did not—that Mr. 
Felix Boyd had a design in so abrupt- 
ly leaving the scene of the inquiry con- 
ducted by the prefect of police. It be- 
came apparent to the other when they 
left the Louvre and emerged into the 
Rue de Rivoli, however, for Boyd then 
remarked, with brows raised inquir- 
ingly : ; 

"Possibly you will not object, Pia- 
quet, to my going with you to the home 
of Jules Ferrol.” 
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Plaquet looked sharply at him, say- 
ing quickly: 

“You suspect something ?” 

“T know something.” 

“So soon, eh! You know what?” 

Boyd smiled in his unfathomabie 
fashion, and shook his head. 

“Not yet, my dear Plaquet," said he. 
“T know only that the Venus de Milo 
has been stolen, and that I feel a grow- 
ing interest in the case. If you object 
to my going with you———" 

"Sacré!" cried Plaquet, interrupting. 
“There is no if to it. Come along." 

"At this particular stage of the 
game, Jimmie, two may be a disadvan- 
tage," Boyd lingered to remark, with a 
significant stare at the Central Office 
man. "Ill rejoin you at our hotel in 
time for lunch." 

"It's all one to me," Coleman indif- 
ferently nodded. “See you later, Pla- 
quet." 

“The sooner the better. 
Jimmie." 

“I suppose, Plaquet, that you are in- 
formed of all that Monsieur Thibeau 
has learned of the case up to this time," 
said Boyd, as they locked arms and 
moved on. 

“Yes, yes, perfectly." 

“His questions indicated to me that 
he suspects that the Venus de Milo, not 
Ferrol, was taken out of the house by 
the several workmen.” 

“Who would not suspect that, in- 
deed? Yet that is impossible.” 

“Monsieur Thibeau is a clever man?” 

Nery; 

“Why has he not asked who saw 
Ferrol leave the Louvre after the time 
he is said to have fallen in a fit? There 
were five workmen, then, in the salon. 
If the Venus was taken out under 
cover of the sheet of duck, as Mon- 
sieur Thibeau appears inclined to sus- 
pect, what became of the fifth workman 
—in other words, Jules Ferrol?” 

*Oh, but it was Ferrol, not the 
Venus," ‘cried Plaquet confidently. 
“Your reasoning, my dear Boyd, can 
bring you only to my own conclusions." 

“You are so sure, eh?” 

“Ferrol was not afterward seen to 
leave the Louvre," said Plaquet. "T 


Au revoir, 
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have convincing evidence that he did 
not leave it, except as alleged. I know 
the distance to his house, the time natu- 
rally required for such a wagon to 
traverse it, and I have questioned the 
driver and the neighbors opposite the 
house of Ferrol, who saw him taken 
from the wagon and carried in. The 
distance is a mile; the difference in 
time between his leaving the Louvre 
and his arrival home was exactly 
eleven minutes. I established the time 
by the testimony of the gendarmes at 
the Louvre, and that of several neigh- 
bors who saw Ferrol arrive home. 
Since all of these people could not be 
mistaken and would not lie, it is pre- 
sumable that we are right.” 

Boyd heard him with a smile, one 
only vaguely indicating that he, then, 
was aiming only to evoke a statement 
of all the absolute facts thus far estab- 
lished, that he might make his own 
analysis of the case in’ accord with 
them. 

“Quite true,” he lightly remarked. 
“You reason that Ferrol, if not in the 
wagon, could not possibly have made 
his way from the Louvre unseen and 
reached home in eleven minutes.” 

“Certainly. Besides, the neighbors 
saw Ferrol taken from the wagon.” 

"Has the driver of it been seen and 
questioned ?" 

«Y es; 

“What does he say?" 

*He tells the same story. Ferrol was 
in a fit. Delande drove straight to the 
house and helped carry him in." 

“Delande is the driver's name?” 

Seo 

“What is his business?” 

“He deals in rags and junk.” 

“A vocation that ordinarily would 
not have taken him near the Louvre,” 
observed Boyd. 

“Yes,” muttered Plaquet, nodding. 
“We have thought of that. He states 
that it was only by chance that he was 
passing the Louvre at that hour with 
his covered wagon.” 

“Has he been arrested ?" 

*No. Yet, sub rosa, he is under con- 
stant surveillance." 

“The gendarmes at the Louvre door,” 
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said Boyd—“did they detect nothing 
suspicious about the burden brought 
out by the workmen ?" 

“Suspicious—no!” exclaimed Pla- 
quet. “An arrest would instantly have 
followed. The word of the attendants 
was enough. The workmen passed out 
quickly with their burden. One gen- 
darme says he saw, protruding beyond 
the edge of the cloth, the stiff crown 
of the black hat worn by Ferrol. Was 
not that enough, eh? Must it not have 
been Ferrol, eh? Could you think of 
the Venus de Milo with a stiff black 
hat on her classical head ?" 

Boyd laughed softly. 

"It would require a considerable 
stretch of one's imagination, Plaquet, 
for a fact," he rejoined. “This Ferrol 
—he is still in the fit, I think you said.” 

"He was when I saw him two hours 
ago." 

"You are going there now to learn 
his condition ?” 

ON eS. 

"You are known to be of the po- 
lice ?” 

."Yes, to be sure. My questions en- 
raged his haggard mother." 

"Ah, Mrs. Ferrol resented any sus- 
picions cast upon her son, eh?" smiled 
Boyd. . 

"Tt so appeared." 

“Yet you did not tell her of the stolen 
goddess, I infer." 

"No, no, nor must you," cautioned 
Plaquet. 

“You may rely upon my discretion,” 
said Boyd. “About these several work- 
men, Plaquet. Are they known to be 
men of good character ?” 

“So far as we have learned." 

“Will they be arrested?” 

. "Not at present, I think. Their si- 
lence, however, will be insured." 

“T judge so," nodded Boyd careless- 
ly. "Assuming them to be innocent, 
Plaquet, can there be any trap in that 
floor now under repairs, by which the 
Venus could have been removed during 
the night?” 

“No, no, impossible! Absurd!” 

"Has any search been made for 
other evidence pointing to an explana- 
tion of the crime?" 
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“Indeed, yes! A score of our de- 
tectives are seeking for it." 

“The evidence must be found else- 
where, Plaquet, if you are right about 
Ferrol observed Boyd. “You may 
say that I am a physician employed to 
look into his case, if any explanation of 
my presence is necessary. I may, in 
fact, wish to study the man quite 
closely." 

Plaquet glanced again into Boyd's 
gray eyes, but he could find in them 
no sign of encouragement. He said 
more gravely: 

“You'll have an opportunity. We are 
nearly there. It is this way." 

Their rapid walk had brought them 
to one of the lower precincts of the 
city, where the ancient buildings were 
running to the bad, where crowded 
tenements abounded, and narrow-courts 
and devious alleys formed a labyrinth 
wisely avoided by night. Here the 
population was of the lower classes, 
with a percentage of the disreputable. 

Plaquet had entered one of these 
courts, a narrow way flanked on either 
side with inferior wooden dwellings, 
through the miserable vista of which 
could be seen in the near distance a bit 
of the sunlit Seine, the only bright spot 
in a gloomy picture. 

Plaquet halted at the doorway of a 
low dwelling, the walls of which and 
the rise of the steps were close upon 
the narrow sidewalk. A faded block 
of wooden houses stood opposite, at the - 
soiled windows of which the faces of 
women and children could be seen, re- 
flecting a morbid curiosity concerning 
the man in a fit living opposite. 

"It was here the wagon stopped," 
Plaquet hurriedly muttered. “This is 
Ferrol’s door. I have questioned those 
people opposite, who saw him removed 
from the wagon and carried in. None 
can doubt them.” 

Boyd was bestowing a vacant stare 
at the wall of the house, at the two cur- 
tained windows of a room on the sec- 
ond floor. 

“The two workmen who came with 
him carried him in, I infer," he absent- 
ly replied. 

“The driver and one of the work- 
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men," corrected Plaquet, whose in- 
quiries had been exhausted. “The other 
workmen remained in the wagon to 
help lift him out. We'll enter without 
ceremony." 

He did not observe the curious curl 
of Felix Boyd's thin lips as he mounted 
the worn wooden steps. He led the 
way into a narrow entry and up a flight 
of bare stairs, then into a rear kitchen 
adjoining a bedroom in front, with an 
open door between them. A kettle was 
boiling on the stove, emitting an un- 
savory odor of cooking, and the scene 
was far from inviting. 

As the two men entered from the 
hall, a slovenly old woman came hurry- 
ing from the front room, her gray locks 
hanging in disorder over her seared 
brow, her toothless jaw  nervously 
twitching, and her lips constantly in 
motion—that unconscious motion of the 
lips quite frequently observed in aged 
persons having something on the mind. 

In this woman's bleared blue eyes, 
moreover, there was a look of appre- 
hension which Boyd was quick to no- 
tice; and here his keen discernment and 
rare detective instinct, his superiority 
in these respects over his companion, 
came into play. He had seen nothing 
in front of the house for the woman 
to have feared, and he turned indiffer- 
ently and laid his hand on a table near 
the back window, out of which at the 
same time he furtively glanced. 

A man was just departing through 
a back alley—a tall, gaunt, scraggly 
whiskered fellow of forty—moving with 


a haste quite plainly indicating that he, 


had seen the approach of Boyd and his 
companion, and had hurried out 
through a rear door, finding it impos- 
sible to depart unseen by that in front. 
Boyd had seen this man once before, 
yet none would have thought that he 
saw him now or had any interest in 
him. 

“How now, Madame Ferrol?" Pla- 
quet meantime was crying. “How is 
your son progressing? Does he speak, 
eh? Has he moved yet? Any signs, 
eh?” 

The aged hag, for that she truly 


appeared, beat her breast and glared at : 
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him with flaming eyes, croaking in ac- 
cents of mockery that would have been 
grotesque had it been less pitiable. 

“Speak, eh? Moved, eh? Signs, 
eh?” she cried, punctuating each taunt- 
ing query with a fierce forward thrust 
of her unkempt head. “Do you come 
here again to torment me, you Plaquet? 
Did I not tell you, miserable, that he 
would lie three days as you saw him? 
Do I not Pe 

“There, there, Madame Ferrol, hold 
your tongue.” 

“Do I not know when he will be well 
again? Have I not seen him so, you 
Plaquet, since he was “ 

“Peace, woman, or the devil seize 
you!” interrupted Plaquet, with a min- 
gled growl and laugh. “Are you one 
huge ingrate, that you resent a kindness 
I would do you? I have brought you 
a good doctor to see your stricken son. 
Here you, my dear Boyd, and have a 
look at Monsieur Ferrol. As I’ve told 
you, my dear-doctor, he is in a bad 
way." 

The change in Plaquet, with the an- 
nouncement he had made, aptly adopt- 
ing the suggestion Boyd had given him, 
wrought an immediate change in the 
woman, indicating that within the heart, 
seared deep by time, the maternal love 
still burned warm and tender. 

She turned and stared at Boyd with 
softer eyes, in which hope and hope- 
lessness battled for expression; and 
even while she gazed he saw again that 
mute moving of her aged lips, as of one 
whose mind bears a burden which that 
of the heart fails to entirely obscure. 

“You can do: nothing for him," she 
finally croaked. 

“T might try, at least, my good wom- 
an,” Boyd kindly rejoined. “You will 
allow me to see him, I’m sure.” 

“Other doctors have seen him.” 

“Then no harm can come of my do- 
ing so, Madame Ferrol,” smiled Boyd, 
with a bow, as he passed her and fol- 
lowed Plaquet into the front room. 

The shades were only partly drawn 
—as Boyd had noticed from the street. 
Trust him to have noticed whether one 
at either window might have seen the 
approach of Monsieur Plaquet. 
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On a narrow bed near the wall was 
stretched the stricken man, a sturdy 
fellow of forty, with shaven face now 
as white and composed as if in death, 
and with his open eyes fixed with a 
sightless stare at the begrimed ceiling. 

Plaquet dropped into a chair near 
the head of the bed, on the edge of 
which Boyd gently seated himself, and 
passed his hand around Ferrol’s cold 
wrist. 

“Catalepsy, Plaquet," he said quietly. 
“Tt is a sort of apoplectic seizure, in- 
ducing the conditions you see here. 
Though I have made a study of the dis- 
ease, of which but little really is known 
because of its rareness, I think I never 
have seen so pronounced a case. Or- 
dinarily the attack may last from a few 
minutes to as many days, and con- 
sciousness usually returns as abruptly 
as it is lost. A noteworthy case, in- 
deed.” 

Boyd addressed these remarks to 
Plaquet, speaking in ordinary tones, and 
with the air of a medical expert, all the 
while retaining the wrist of Ferrol in 
his hand. Yet the eyes of Mr. Felix 
Boyd were turned most of the time, 
with a furtive gaze to which even Pla- 
quet was oblivious, upon the face of 
the woman who had followed them into 
the room. 

With a hopeless wringing of her 
hands, Madame Ferrol was passing to 
and fro between the kitchen door and 
the foot of the bed, a picture of im- 
poverished old age and maternal dis- 
tress. Plainly enough she was listen- 
ing, and had heard all that Boyd said ; 
yet, too, her wagging head evinced a 
train of thought of her own, and her 
lips were moving mutely, as before. 

Presently Felix Boyd broke her train 
of thought. 

"I judge, Madame Ferrol," he said, 
"that your son is subject to these at- 
tacks periodically." 

The woman halted and looked at him, 
saying simply: 

“Yes, monsieur." 

“Since he was a child ?" 

"Since he was a young man, mon- 
sieur." 

"Do they occur frequently ?" 
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“Three each year, monsieur." 

“Ah, they are periodical,” remarked 
Boyd. “I judge that they occur at reg- 
ular intervals, Madame Ferrol?" 

“Alas, yes!" groaned the woman. 
“Four months to a day, monsieur. He 
can tell, poor Jules, the very day they 
should come—and do come, alas !" 

“The attack lasts about three days, 
Madame Ferrol, I think you said.” 

"Yes, monsieur. He then will be 
well again. I said so to you—you 
Plaquet. Why do you come here, eh?” 

She wheeled around and returned to 
the kitchen. Still sitting on the edge 
of the bed, Boyd could see her over 
the stove, now at the table, again at the 
stove, in resumption of her domestic 
work—and, too, he could see that her 
mind was again absorbed, and that her 
lips were mutely moving. 

“What do you think?” inquired Pla- 
quet, meantime. 

* About what?" said Boyd, with curi- 
otis indifference. 

“This man?” 

“What should I think ?” 

“Ts he feigning?” 

“No, impossible! The man is in a 
state of catalepsy. The woman has told 
you the truth about his disease.” 

“You think so, eh?” 

zi do." 

Sodol 

“Not yet.” 

Plaquet wondered and waited, then 
questioned again, and their quiet inter- 
course was continued for ten minutes. 
Still Boyd did not stir from his seat 
on the bed, and Plaquet asked again: 

“Shall we go? Are you ready?” 

“Not yet,” murmured Boyd. “I first 
wish to see if I can detect any symptom 
of—ah, is some one coming?” 

A vehicle had stopped outside, and a 
man’s heavy tread presently sounded on 
the bare stairs of the adjoining entry. 

Boyd quietly arose and glanced from 
the window. The enclosed service 
wagon of an undertaker stood in the 
court. On the side of the wagon was 
a metal plate bearing the name—Paul 
Canole. 

Boyd read it, resumed his seat, and 
took the stricken man’s wrist again. At 


Shall we go?” 
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the same moment a hearty voice 
sounded through the miserable rooms. 
“How now, aunt? I have heard that 
Jules is in another of his fits. I was 
driving by, and have come in to learn.” 
“Alas, yes!” Madame Ferrol replied, 
with a groan. “He was taken yester- 
day. No, no, don’t go in there, good 


Paul. A doctor is there, and one Pla- 
quet, of the police. God only knows 
for what!" 


Boyd observed that Paul Canole drew 
back, and decided not to enter the front 
room. Like his cousin on the bed, he 
was a sturdy, well-built fellow, and he 
remained for several minutes talking in 
subdued tones to the woman in the 
kitchen. As well as one could then 
have judged, their talk was entirely 
about the sick man, and Paul Canole 
finally departed and drove away. 

Plaquet gazed at the inscrutable face 
of his companion, wondering. 

"Are you ready? Shall we go?" he 
repeated. 

"Not yet—not quite yet." 

For, two more minutes Mr. Felix 
Boyd sat motionless on the edge of the 
bed, apparently absorbed in thought, 
with his hand still holding Ferrol's 
white wrist, while his eyes were turned 
with a vacant stare toward the kitchen 
and at the woman again at work about 
the stove. 

At the end of the two minutes Boyd 
decided that he had discovered a curi- 
ous fact—that the woman's train of 
thought had been permanently broken. 

Her lips had ceased moving. 

"We will go, Plaquet," said he, ri- 
sing indifferently. “This man is like 
one dead. There is, as you see, noth- 
ing to be learned here." 

It would have required the experi- 
ence of Jimmie Coleman to have de- 
tected the subtle significance with 
which this was said. 

It was nearly one o'clock when the 
two men approached the Hôtel de Ca- 
lais, at the door of which Felix Boyd 
halted. 

"You twice have asked me what I 
make of this case, Plaquet, and I have 
not yet informed you," he observed, 
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with a rather quizzical light in the 
depths of his keen gray eyes. 

Plaquet shrugged his shoulders and 
vented an odd little laugh. 

“Hey!” he lightly exclaimed. “Do 
you think you need to tell me that, my 
dear Boyd?” 

“T will tell you what I think,” smiled 
Boyd. “This curious mystery admits 
of only two solutions. Either the 
Venus de Milo was stolen during last 
night, presumably by treacherous at- 
tendants who devised some way to se- 
cretly remove the statue from the 
Louvre; or E 

“Well?” 

“Or it was removed by the work- 
men who now claim to have carried out 
Jules Ferrol in a fit.” 

“Once more—well?” 

Plaquet’s eyes were vainly searching 
the depths of those that were looking 
into his. 

“You do not know which is the cor- 
rect solution, eh?" murmured Boyd. 

“I do not, indeed. Do you?” 

Boyd laid his hand on his compan- 
ion’s arm, and his voice took on a low, 
peculiar ring that few could have re- 
sisted. i 

“What I now say to you, Plaquet, I 
shall say in strict confidence. It must 
not be mentioned, not suggested by hint 
or look, before to-morrow.” 

“Trust me, Boyd, it shall not.” 

Boyd’s eyes burned brighter. 

“Then meet me here at nine this eve- 
ning,” he whispered sharply. “It will 
be well if you come in disguise, Pla- 
quet, and wise if you have a gun in 
your hip pocket. I then will take you 
where you may learn what I now know, 
Plaquet, and where you may lay your 
hands on the Venus de Milo!” 

Plaquet impulsively reached out to 
insist upon more—but Mr. Felix Boyd, 
with a refusal in his eyes, swung sharp- 
ly around and hurried into the hotel. 


TT. 


From the pulsing heart of Paris, 
ceaselessly throbbing with life, to the 
serene repose of its rural environment 
is only a step. It is well that one weary 
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of the maelstrom may so quickly reach 
a realm of quietude and rest. 

In contrast with the life and light 
within, the open country beyond the 
grim fortifications appeared dark at ten 
o'clock that night, under the light of 
the stars only, an obscure scene against 
which the road to Versailles stretched 
away like a yellow bar on a field of 
purple. 

The gendarmes at the gate appeared 
oblivious to the presence of the three 
men who were loitering scarce within 
speaking-distance, yet who kept for the 
most part within the gloom and shad- 
ows afforded by the adjoining walls. 
It was close upon ten o'clock when 
Plaquet asked the hour, and Mr. Felix 
Boyd informed him. 

“There'll soon be something doing, 
then," the Central Office man growled 
under his breath, yet in accents of grim 
satisfaction. 

* Assuming that Boyd is right," qual- 
ifed Plaquet. 

Coleman peered at him rather con- 
temptuously through the semidarkness. 

“Right, eh?" he said, with quiet sig- 
nificance. “Want to gamble against it, 
Plaquet?  I'l take the other end." 

Plaquet chuckled softly and shook his 
head. 

“Better not,” added Coleman dryly. 
"I'd get your dust. You do not know 
Boyd as I know him. He works in 
the dark, like a rat, and keeps those in 
the dark who watch him. Never doubt 
the sharpness of his teeth, however.” 

“What time now, my dear Boyd? 
How soon may we expect 2 

“Hist! -Here where it’s darker, Jim- 
mie. Close to the wall, Plaquet.” 

The interruption had come from Fe- 
lix Boyd. While the others were quiet- 
ly talking, he had been standing as mo- 
tionless as a figure of bronze in the 
darkness, apparently oblivious to the 
complimentary remarks of his loyal 
friend, and with his frowning eyes 
gazing out over the yellow highway 
that stretches away to Versailles. 

With the interruption, however, he 
seized each of his companions by the 
arm, drawing both hurriedly from the 
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road and into the deeper gloom under 
the fortification walls. 

“What now?” whispered Plaquet ex- 
citedly. 

Boyd’s thin, clean-cut face looked 
white in the darkness. His lips were 
drawn, his brows knit, his eyes aglow 
with a light all their own. Despite his 
rigid self-control, a trained hound in 
leash was never more impatient. 

“Listen!” he muttered. “That sound 
is significant.” 

“The song of those men?” 

“Yes.” 

“What can that signify?” 

“That our quarry is coming. Those 
fellows may have been sent to divert the 
attention—wait here, both of you! 
Don’t stir until I return!” 

Two men with their arms interlocked, 
boisterously singing and apparently 
much intoxicated, were reeling along 
the highway toward the city and the 
gate through which they must pass. 
They still were a hundred yards away, 
dimly visible in the starlight, and were 
making night hideous with their ribald 
song. 

Felix Boyd had darted away from 
his companions, gliding swiftly through 
the gloom near the wall, only to sud- 
denly appear like a shadow at the el- 
bow of one of the three gendarmes 
just within the Porte de Versailles. 

“Listen!” he quietly commanded. 
“Detain those two men who are sing- 
ing. I suspect they may have been 
sent to divert your attention and give 
you trouble, in the hope that the wagon 
will be allowed to pass out unchal- 
lenged. Let it do so, in case men and 
wagon arrive here together, indicating 
that I am right. Leave me to hold up 
the wagon. You make sure, however, 
that you hold the singing men.” 

A nod from one of the gendarmes, 
with fingers respectfully raised to his 
cap, was the answer; but Felix Boyd 
had glided away the moment his last 
word was said. 

Ten seconds later he rejoined his 
companions, coming as quickly and si- 
lently as he had departed. The sing- 
ing men still were fifty yards away. 
Their vociferous song had increased in 
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volume while they approached. Reel- 
ing along the middle of the highway, 
oblivious to the eyes watching them, 
to the figures crouching in the gloom 
scarce twenty yards distant, they pres- 
ently passed beyond the break of the 
wall and were lost to view. 

“Quiet!” hissed Boyd. “Not a sound 
—not a move!” 

Yet now there came from within the 
gate the sounds of an altercation. The 
' singing had ceased, and the voices of 
the singers were being loudly raised in 
protest. One would have said that the 
two drunken men were resisting an ar- 
rest by the gendarmes, for in addition 
to cries and protests, there now were 
sounds of a’ hand-to-hand struggle. 

In the very midst of the mélée then 
in progress Felix Boyd suddenly heard 
the rapid clatter of hoofs and the rum- 
bling of wheels of an approaching 
wagon, one about to leave the city. In- 
stantly the light in his eyes became a 
fiery gleam. He loosed his grip on 
the arms of his companions, crying 
quickly, with indescribable intensity : 

“T am right! Wait the word from 
me, both of you. You to the horse’s 
head, Jimmie. You, Plaquet, to the 
back of the wagon. Down any man 
who attempts flight. Leave the driver 
to me. Ten thousand dollars to as 
many cents, Jimmie, he will be—Paul 
Canole !" 

No verbal description could adequate- 
ly depict the aspect, voice, and senti- 
ments of Felix Boyd in such moments 
as these. As if to corroborate his last 
words, uttered in whispers that cut the 
night air like the sweep of a rapier, the 
clatter of hoofs suddenly fell sharply 
on the road outside of the grim walls, 
a bay horse came quickly into view, then 
the closed service wagon of an under- 
taker—and the voice of Felix Boyd 
acted like spurs in the sides of his ex- 
cited companions. 

“Now, Jimmie!” he cried. 

-all together!” 

- They were in the road in an instant, 
all three, and Coleman jerked the ani- 
mal's head to his flank when he grasped 
the bits and forced him back to his 
haunches. 


"At him 


" nole, not Devrol, and-——— 
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“Hold up, gentlemen!” cried Boyd, 
with a foot on the wagon-step. “Where 
go you at this hour? You appear in 
haste.” 

The eyes of Canole—startled and af- 
frighted eyes—peered down at him 
from under the hood above the seat. 
The ruddy hue had vanished from his 
cheeks, and a man seated on a long, 
deal-board box behind him slunk out of 
view. 

“Why do you stop me, officer?” 
gasped Canole. “I am on business——” 

"Your name, citizen!” Boyd sharply 
interrupted. “What is your name?” 

“Henri Devrol, officer. I am E 

"Why is it not on your wagon, my 
man? I see that the metal plate has 
been lately removed." 

"It is being repaired, relettered, of- 
ficer. You may see it at 2 

"Let me, instead, 
carry." 

Canole thrust out both hands in pro- 
test, when Boyd attempted to mount to 
the seat. 

"For your life, officer!" he cried ap- 
pealingly. “We remove a corpse for 
burial—a death. of malignant small- 
pox! The burial must be at night and 
out of the city. For your own sake, 
officer is 

“Smallpox, eh?" cried Boyd, with a 
loud, derisive laugh. “Never mind— 
Ive had it! I'll see for myself, Ca- 
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see what you 


The derisive laugh, the mention of 
his name, the repeated attempt of Boyd 
to mount to the seat—these seemed to 
act like some swift and frightful stim- 
ulant upon the man addressed. With 
a half-smothered shriek, that of a man 
who has played a desperate game and 
knows it is lost, a man then bent only 
upon escape, Canole dropped his reins 
and launched himself at Boyd to hurl 
him out of his way. 

The latter met him half-way, and 
they came down in the road together, 
each upon his feet. Then the hand of 
Felix Boyd quickly rose and fell, and 
the thud of a blow with a weapon fol- 
lowed its fall. Canole uttered only a 
single groan and dropped flat in the 
road. 
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There were sounds of breaking doors 
at the back of the motionless wagon, 
then a struggle, and the voice of Pla- 
quet calling for aid. 

Boyd ran to his assistance, just as 
two of the gendarmes approached 
through the gate. Canole’s companion 
had tried to escape—and failed; for in 
half a minute the man was in irons, one 
whom Boyd had seen that morning at 
the Louvre. 

Plaquet now was frantic, in a frenzy 
of eagerness surpassing that of the 
morning. With an exultant cry he 
gazed in at the rear of the wagon, saw 
the deal-board coffin-box that it con- 
tained, and some loose tools lying be- 
side it. 

“They are here, Boyd, the tools,” he 
shouted. “We now shall see if you 
are right. We will see if it is here— 
the pride o S 

“Yowll do nothing of the kind at 
present,” .Boyd sharply interrupted, 
seizing him by the shoulder and draw- 
‘ing him away. 


“Boyd ki 
“Peace! Are you mad, Plaquet? 
These are the hirelings only. 1 want 


the master." 
"You are right again and 
"And no time must be wasted," Boyd 
again interrupted, irresistible in such 
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moments. “Look after these two men, 
gendarmes. You have the othets se- 
cured, eh? Very good— very good! 


Into the wagon, Jimmie; and you, 
Plaquet. Await our return, gendarmes. 
We will bring you the master to go with 
the menials.” 

Boyd was upon the wagon-seat, rib- 
bons in hand, with his companions 
crouching behind him. 

Leaving the gendarmes to look after 
the men already secured, Boyd drove 
on more calmly and leisurely over the 
starlit road. Little was said, for he 
insisted upon caution and quietude. 
Yet:the ride that brought them to the 
end of their night mission was not 
long. 

Nearly where the road to Clamart 
branches from that to Versailles, there 
appeared a second covered wagon emer- 
ging from a narrow road. 
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As they were about to pass, a mo- 
ment later, a huddled form on the seat 
of the wagon leaned forward and softly 
cried : E 

“That you, Paul?" 

“Yes,” growled Boyd. “Drive on a 
little, that I may back up to you." 

A gaunt figure beside the first speak- 
er urged his horse on a few steps. 

Boyd and his companions sprang 
quietly down and darted to the front of 
the other wagon, two at one step, Boyd 
at the other. There was an ugly ring 
in the latter's voice, an uglier gleam 
from the weapon that rose in the star- 
light, when he spoke to the man on the 
seat. 

“Come down, Herr Ludwig, you and 
your servant," he cried. “Come down, 
and make no fuss—unless you feel sure 
that coat you wear is proof against a 
bullet. Come down, Herr Ludwig, and 
let us fit you both to a pair of bangles." 

There were two wagons driven back 
to the Porte de Versailles. 

There was one driven at eleven 
o'clock that night into the courtyard of 
the Louvre. The bells of Paris had not 
struck the midnight hour when it de- 
parted. 

It had left, again in proud pose upon 
her waiting pedestal, a stolen goddess 
all unconscious of the outrage done her 
—the Venus de Milo, unrivaled amid 
the treasures of art with which she 
dwells. 'The inlaid floor in her sanc- 
tuary of variegated marble now was 
cleared—and the doors of the salon 
were open as usual next morning. 

To this day, in the secret archives 
of the Paris police, enrolled as the chief 
figure in one of the most remarkable 
cases there recorded, there may be read 
by the few privileged to read—the name 
of Mr. Felix Boyd. 


It was precisely twelve o'clock when 
Felix Boyd loosened his collar and 
cravat in the parlor of his apartments 
that night, then reached for his to- 
bacco and pipe. The Central Office 
man's heels were elevated to the edge 
of the table. 

“Tt’s just as I told you this morning, 
Jimmie; there are crimes committed in 
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Paris that would not be dreamed of in 
any other city in the world,” Boyd ob- 
served, as he pressed home the tobacco 
and struck a match. “The better the 
police service, the greater the ingenuity 
displayed by criminals. It’s a dead 


open-and-shut cinch, Jimmie, that's 
what it. is." 
Jimmie Coleman nodded and re- 


moved his pipe. 

“T reckon you're right, Felix; you al- 
ways are," he said musingly. “But how 
the deuce did you get wise to this af- 
fair? That beats me!" 

“That so, Jimmie?" Boyd smiled 
and sat down. “Then IIl tell you how 
I discovered the truth, and at the same 
time divest the discovery of all the 
mystery and merit you ascribe to it. 
It was curious, in a way, yet superla- 
tively simple." 

“Humph!” grunted Coleman. “Your 
idea of simplicity and mine are about 
as near alike as chalk and cheese." 

Boyd laughed, and sank back in his 
easy chair. . 

"Follow me, Jimmie, and see how 
simple it was," said he. “I stumbled 
upon a pointer to the truth even be- 
fore I knew the crime had been com- 
mitted." 

“The deuce you did!” 

“You remember that I called your at- 
tention to Herr Ludwig in the Salle 
des Cariatides. He appeared absorbed 
in viewing a piece of statuary.” 

“T remember.” 

"Yet I incidentally noticed that his 
attention was not on the statue. I saw 
that he was listening, also craftily cast- 
ing furtive glances toward the gallery 
doors. I wondered for what he was so 
stealthily watching and listening. I 
knew for what, Jimmie, when I learned 
of the crime." 

*He had come there to see if it had 
been discovered, and what was being 
done." 

"That was my immediate impres- 
sion," nodded Boyd. “It was confirmed 
by his reluctance to depart, moreover, 
and by what I already had heard about 
him." 

“What was that, Felix?” 

"A friend pointed him out to me in 
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the Luxembourg yesterday. He stated 
that Ludwig is an art connoisseur, and 
is said to be a collector of rare art 
treasures for one Baron Heiglehoff, 
an aged and eccentric recluse, who 
dwells in some isolated old castle some- 
where up on the Rhone. He has bar- 
rels of money, this Heiglehoff, and a 
pronounced mania for securing gems 
of art, for which he will pay fabulous 
prices, yet which he buries away in his 
stronghold for the inspection of nobody 
but himself.” : 

"Evidently an old crank," growled 
the Central Office man. 

“That’s about the size of it," Boyd 
assented. “Jimmie, I at once felt tol- 
erably sure that Ludwig, at the insti- 
gation of his employer, had put up a 
very crafty job and a bundle of money 
to secure the Venus de Milo." 

"Well, you hit it right," grinned 
Coleman, through a veil of smoke.. 

"Now note how easily I got at the 
truth, which the prefect of police only 
suspected," Boyd smilingly continued. 
“T quickly was convinced that the fit 
of Ferrol was a blind, that the five 
workmen and at least one attendant 
were Ludwig's tools, that the Venus 
had been carried out under cover, in- 
stead of a man, and that the statue then 
was in the keeping of one of Ludwig's 
confederates.” 

“What convinced you of all that?” 

“Several statements that were made, 
which I felt sure must be false. One 
workman testified that he returned to 
the salon to get his tools, and saw the 
Venus there after Ferrol had been re- 
moved. Jimmie, masons do not re- 
move their tools until their work is 
done, and the work in the Louvre was 
not then completed.” 

"Humph! I see the point.” 

*One of the attendants also told the 
same lie—the one who had made it a 
point to assure the gendarmes at the 
outer door, thus heading off an investi- 
gation of the covered burden that was 
being brought out, Plainly enough, 
that attendant was in Ludwig's em- 
ploy." 

“Surely.” 

“Next, Jimmie, the fact that the cov- 
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ered wagon of a junk-dealer was so 
handy to the Louvre at just the mo- 
ment it was wanted, convinced me that 
its owner, Delande, was also in the 
game. I reasoned, however, that De- 
lande would not retain the statue, as he 
might be liable to immediate suspicion, 
and his house, shop, and stable quickly 
searched. I felt sure that he must have 
got rid of it.” 

“Yes, yes, naturally.” 

“Having gathered these points, Jim- 
mie, I used my own brains to fathom 
how the trick must have been turned,” 
continued Boyd. “Ferrol pretends to 
fall in a fit, frothing at the mouth, a 
froth produced by soap and spittle. The 
honest attendant is despatched for a 
wagon—known to be waiting. Ferrol 
then leaps up, claps on a disguise, and 
in a jiffy the statue is under the can- 
vas and Ferrol is helping the workmen 
remove it." 


“But there were five workmen,” 
growled Coleman. “What became of 
the fifth ?" 


. “He slipped out of his overalls and 
blouse, which might have betrayed his 
vocation, and he easily left the Louvre 
with the numerous other cleaners em- 
ployed there on Mondays. None would 
naturally have suspected him." 

"Ah, I see." 

“To continue my own reasoning,” 
smiled Boyd. “Upon arriving at his 
door, Ferrol, with disguise removed, 
was taken into the house by one work- 
man and the driver of the wagon. See 
the point, eh? Ferrol must have been 
the second workman in the wagon, since 
the driver’s aid was required, and the 
statue obviously was the object under 
the canvas.” 

“Yes, yes; sure thing. 

“The wagon being covered, natural- 
ly the neighbors could not see into it, 
and the statement that the other work- 
man, only a myth, remained in the 
wagon to help lift Ferrol out, was a 
ties? 

“Certainly.” 

“Thus I figured out how the trick 
probably was done, which we since have 
confirmed,” Beyd went on. “Three 
serious questions then stared me in 
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the face. Was it possible that Ferrol 
still was feigning to be in a fit, and 
so cleverly as to deceive Plaquet and 
the doctors? What had become of the 
Venus de Milo? How was it to be lo- 
cated? Those were the three questions, 
Jimmie.” 

“Posers, I should have called them,” 
laughed Coleman. 

“Yet the answers were obtained quite 
easily," smiled Boyd. "Upon entering 
the house of Ferrol, I saw a man ha- 
stening out through the rear alley." 

"Ludwig's servant?” 

“Exactly,” nodded Boyd. “I had 
seen him with Ludwig at the Luxem- 
bourg, and I now was sure I was on 
the right track. An examination of 
Ferrol convinced me that his fit now 
was genuine. Upon questioning his 
mother, however, I learned that his fits 
were periodical, that he could tell to a 
day when he would have one, and it 
instantly dawned upon me that all of 
the circumstances had been learned by 
Ludwig, and advantage taken of them 
to have Ferrol feign a fit the previous 
day and make off with the Venus de 
Milo. Naturally, Jimmie, the fact that 
Ferrol would be found in a cataleptic 
fit the next day, would tend strongly to 
confirm the statements of all of his 
confederates, and avert suspicion of the 
actual truth.” 

“T believe your story," declared Cole- 
man. “It was a most remarkable 
scheme, Felix, for a fact.” 

“There were but a few more steps, 
Jimmie,” laughed Boyd. “I got another 
and my most valuable clue at the house 
of Ferrol. I observed that his mother, 
when not in conversation, was çon- 
stantly moving her lips, a habit of some 
aged persons when in thought. By 
watching her lips, Jimmie, I discovered 
that she was constantly repeating the 
words: ‘Porte de Versailles; ten to- 
night.’ " 

“Holy smoke!” 

"You see the point, I observe,” 
smiled Boyd. “It at once struck me 
that Ludwig’s servant had been there to 
give Madame Ferrol instructions which 
he dared not put on paper, and which 
she was to impart to some person whom 
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neither Ludwig nor the servant felt it 
safe to visit.” 

“The one who then had the statue,” 
put in Coleman. 

“Surely,” nodded Boyd. “That per- 
son was to come to Madame Ferrol and 
receive the instructions left by the serv- 
ant.” 

“Exactly.” 

“So I made a pretense for waiting till 
he came, which luckily occurred in 
about a quarter-hour. It proved to be 
Ferrol’s cousin, an undertaker, and I'at 
once saw the rest of the scheme. The 
Venus was to be removed in a casket 
box, placed in an undertaker’s wagon, 
and carried out by the Porte de Ver- 
sailles at ten to-night. Presumably it 
was to be delivered somewhere out of 
the city, or received by Ludwig himself 
at some prearranged point on the road 
to Versailles.” 

“Yes, yes, I see.” 

"I clinched this, Jimmie, by noting 
that Madame Ferrol’s lips ceased to 
move after Canole's departure. There 
no longer was any occasion for her to 
remember the instructions she had been 
carrying in mind.” 

“Very good, Felix. 
deed.” 

“You may wonder why I did not ad- 
vise, on this evidence, the immediate 
arrest of Canole and the searching of 
his place," added Boyd. “There were 
several reasons. There might have been 
difficulty in proving our case, in lo- 
cating the statue, or in tracking him 
and his team this evening. Then, too, 
he might have feared suspicion and 
craftily have confided the work to an- 
other, of whom we know nothing. I 
reasoned that the sure way was to be 
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at the Porte de Versailles at ten 
o'clock, Jimmie, and there collar our 
man.’ 

“That was the proper caper, Felix.’ 

“You missed me part of this after- 
noon, Jimmie,” smiled Boyd, in conclu- 
sion. “I went out to learn where Lud- 
wig was, and how employed. With but 
little difficulty, I found out that he had 
hired a covered wagon and left the city 
in the direction of Versailles» It then 
was like adding two and two, Jimmie, 
to deduce that we should meet Ludwig 
on the road to-night.” 

“By Jove! Felix, you’ve done a won- 
derful piece of work,’ Coleman now 
declared warmly. “Talk about your 
French police and detectives—why, old 
pal, you can give them cards and 
spades, and then win the game at a 
canter.” 

Mr. Felix Boyd laughed soitly, as if 
pleased, then laid aside his pipe. 

“Well, yes, Jimmie, I did most of the 
work, for a fact; but it remains for the 
French police to clean up after me,” he 
rejoined, with a yawn. “They'll hush 
the affair. It will not do to let it be 
known that such a treasure could be 
stolen from the Louvre. The police 
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.wil come out with clean skirts, never 


fear. The public will never know the 
truth, despite that the culprits will get 
what’s due them. It was unfortunate 
for Ludwig that haste was imperative. 
If the Venus had not been found to- 
day, by to-morrow Paris would have 
been cordoned with troops, and a search 
of the city high and low begun. Lud- 


wig anticipated that much, and he lost 
no time. 
cine, and his hirelings, also. 
the hour, Jimmie. 


He now must take his medi- 
Behold 
Let's go to bed." 
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A Son of the Plains 


By Arthur Paterson 
Author of “A Man of His Word," “The King’s Agent," Etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
WAR TO THE KNIFE, 


g]I THOUT further words 
Ed the three stole softly 
| down the stairs, Nan 
hs first with the light, 
|j Maizie and Nat fol- 
lowing, Shep covering 
the rear. As they 
passed through the 
passage at the foot of the stairs, they 
heard the laughter and loud talking of 
the men in the saloon, and Maizie turned 
so white that Nat feared she was about 
to faint, but she looked up into his face 
and smiled, and walked bravely on 
through the kitchen, where a Chinaman 
was washing dishes. 

He took no notice of them, and they 
reached the door where Nat had en- 
tered first of all. Nan opened it, and 
signed to Maizie to pass out. Nat she 
touched on the shoulder, and as he 
looked into her face he saw that her 
eyes were full of tears. 

“You see, I done it, boy," she whis- 
pered hoarsely, "though it may be my 
death. But that is naught. I'd do it 
again twenty times, though they killed 
me every time. What I want to say is, 
should they corral you spite of all, tell 
them to bring you back to Nan's and 
kill you there. I'll be ready for that, 
and maybe we'll contrive a way to fool 
them even then." 

She gave him a pat on the shoulder, 
and before he could answer pushed him 
into the street and shut the door in his 
face: Nat drew Maizie's arm within 
his own, and looked warily about him. 
The first part of the work he had set 
out to do this morning was done, but in 
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a strange town, with nothing but their 
own feet to trust to, and the nearest 
point of safety forty miles away, there 
was a great deal left to do. 

Amenta was brisk and busy. Every 
one but the storekeepers was lounging, 
chatting, and smoking on and off the 
sidewalks. Nat and Maizie found them- 
selves in the midst of a crowd of idlers, 
many of whom began at once to take 
a lively interest in their movements. 

There was a rising moon, the sky 
was almost cloudless, and, though the 
flaring lamps of the stores threw dark 
shadows around their narrow arcs of 
light, a more unfortunate time could 
hardly have been chosen for the object 
Nat had in view. Worst of all, he 
could tell by the convulsive twitch 
Maizie gave at his arm, when two men 
hailed her with some rude banter in 
passing, that her nerves had not re- 
covered from the shock her recent dan- 
ger had given them, and yet, for the 
ordeal she had to pass through now, 
coolness was vitally necessary. 

Maizie hoped that Nat would choose 
some dark path along which they cotild 
slip unperceived. But he knew that to 
avoid light and the public way, in spite 
of its dangers, would be fatal. 

His quick eye noticed that the instant 
Nan’s door closed upon them more than 
one man stopped to look at Maizie. 
Probably Rathlee had carried her open- 
ly through the town. If so, the only 
chance of preventing a hue and cry be- 
ing raised was to saunter down the 
street among the rest, and not to at- 
tempt escape into the darkness until the 
limit of the light was reached. 

Nat, therefore, with a whispered 
word of encouragement, boldly passed 
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those who turned to look at them, and, 
with an air of unconcern that his In- 
dian training had thoroughly taught 
' him how to assume, walked on, taking 
the center of the road where the crowd 
was thinnest, but stopping at intervals, 
as if to examine the goods displayed in 
some of the windows of the stores. 

So warily and at so leisurely a pace 
was he obliged to take his way, that it 
was half an hour before the busy part 
of Amenta had been passed. 

It was one of the worst half-hours 
Maizie ever endured. Twice, men 
swaggering by in jingling spurs, broad- 
brimmed sombreros, and Indian shirts 
gaudily embroidered with beads and 
fringes, would have jostled her rudely 
but for Nat’s quickness in perceiving 
their intention. As a result, they ran 
against him instead, and one had his 
toes badly pounded, and the other re- 
ceived the point of an elbow in his 
ribs, and nearly lost his balance alto- 
gether. 

Both used strong language, and 
turned to pick a quarrel; but Nat 
slipped.to one side and stood so still, 
and looked so innocent, that they half- 
believed it must have been some one 
else, and passed on, grumbling. 

Once a man, very drunk, went so far 
as to lay a hand on Maizie's shoulder. 
She gave a little cry, and hid her face 
in Nat's coat, thinking all was over. 
He caught the man by the neck, and 
with a wrench and a twist sent him reel- 
ing back upon a friend, also drunk, who 
first cursed him savagely, and then, see- 
ing what had happened, struck as sav- 
agely at' Maizie with a heavy wagon- 
whip. 

Nat drew her out of reach of the 
blow, and spoke to Shep. The next in- 
stant the owner of the whip was yell- 
ing like a maniac and dancing with 
pain, having received a bite in the up- 
per part of his heel that would have 
lamed him for life but for the heavy 
boots he wore. 

A crowd instantly gathered round. 
If they sympathized with the enemy, it 
would go hard with Nat; but they did 
not. Even in Amenta a blow aimed at 
a woman was considered bad taste. And 
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amid cries of “Well sarved," “Bully 
for the dog,” “Bite him again, waggo,” 
the man was hustled away, and Nat and 
Maizie passed on unmolested. 

The end of the main street was now 
at hand, and, after a little diplomatic 
loitering at the last of the stores, they 
slipped into the comparative darkness 
beyond, and had nothing now to fear 
but systematic pursuit from Rathlee. 
There was no danger of Nat losing his 
way. He could guide himself by the 
stars as easily as by the sun, and he 
knew the direction of Chico Springs. 

Maizie began to recover her spirits. 
The cool, refreshing air and the free- 
dom from interference soothed and 
quieted her fears. She no longer ex- 
pected at every moment to hear the 
shouts of the Rathlee gang. 

Away from the confined space of her 
prison, and alone with Nat, she re- 
gained her steadiness of nerve, and re- 
plied in the old tranquil tone when 
asked if she wanted to rest: 

“T feel so strong that I believe I 
could walk to Chico Springs. Every- 
thing that has happened since this 
morning seems like a dream—a horrible 
nightmare, out of which you have wa- 
kened me, Nat. I feel wonderfully 
brave with you." 

She smiled into his face in the moon- 
light, a smile which ought to have 
made him the happiest of men. But 
Nat saw nothing. This lull in the storm 
and stress of the day depressed his 
spirits as much as it raised Maizie's. 
It gave him time to remember that the 
question he had been tearing his heart 
out to ask all these weeks since the 
parting at Chico Springs was answered ; 
the dumb, unacknowledged hope which 
had prevented him from leaving New 
Mexico until he had seen her again was 
extinguished. An hour ago his heart 
would have leaped with happiness to 
hear her say this. Now—it only 
ached. 

Nat was not naturally obtuse, but he 
was very ignorant. That Maizie, un- 
known to herself, could by any possibil- 
ity care for him, while imagining that 
he loved Bel, never occurred to his sim- 
ple mind, and never would. Proud, 
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diffident, and very reserved, nothing 
but the imminent danger of losing his 
life in the coming struggle with Rathlee 
would have brought. Nat to the point 
of declaring his love, without encour- 
agement, which he would never have 
received from Maizie—and now—he 
had done with it forever. 

She was as dear to him as before, for 
his love had no tinge of selfishness 
about it; but the light of his life had 
gone out, and nothing that befell him 
mattered—that was all. 

- Maizie received no answer, and won- 
dered at the grimness of Nat's face. 
But an explanation which satisfied her 
was not long in coming. They had 
been walking briskly since leaving the 
light behind. Now Nat stopped, and, 
dropping on one knee, listened intently. 

"We must shelter somewhere," he 
said, in a quiet tone; "they are on the 
trail. Let us see what can be made 
of this shanty.” 

He took her hand, and laid it within 
his arm with a caressing, reassuring 
pressure that was very comforting. In 
- the pleasure of this, she almost forgot 
to think of Sandy Rathlee. 

A few paces ahead there lay what 
had once been an adobe hut, such as 
Mexicans build. It was a poor, tumble- 
down place, now roofless, with two 
square gaps where windows used to be, 
and nothing but an outer wall standing 
seven fect high, and one within halí- 
destroyed. But the walls were as solid 
as if built of cast iron, and a desper- 
ate man, well armed, would be an un- 
pleasant adversary to dislodge from the 
inner room. Here Nat placed Maizie, 
first lighting a match and looking for 
possible snakes. Then, leaving Shep on 
guard beside her, he stole outside to 
listen. 

The gang were on the way. He 
could hear the quick, irregular tramp 
of feet, now and then pausing, as if 
they were inquiring of people in the 
street, but moment by moment grow- 
ing more distinct. He listened for any 
sound from Chico Springs, but there 
was none, nor could there be for hours 
yet. He returned to Maizie. 

“They are coming?” she asked. 
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CY eS. 
“Are they following our track?” 
“No. 


“They may pass us, ‘then? eS 

“They may." 

There was an ominous doubt in the 
way Nat said this, and Maizie watched 
his preparations with slowly sinking 
heart. First Nat spoke to Shep, caress- 
ing his ears. “Keep quiet, old dog, 
only fly if they lay a hand on her— 
guard her, guard." And Shep, under- 
standing well, nestled up by Maizie and 
licked her hand. 

Then his revolver was placed on the 
low partition wall. His knife he took 
in his left hand, thoughtfully presenting 
the blade to the moonlight, and watch- 
ing it glitter there. Then he placed 
Maizie in the innermost recess, and 
crouched beside her. They were hold- 
ing one another’s hands now, for the 
tramp of the pursuers was drawing 
very near. Both thought of the same 
thing at the same moment, and Maizie 
whispered: “Your pistol is in a pocket 
of my dress—I remembered what you 
said.” 

He pressed her fingers, then swiftly 
turned and laid his hand upon the x 
Though the rustle of feet on the grass 
had. been growing. more distinct, no 
voices had been heard, but now, only 
a few yards away, Maizie heard a 
hoarse whisper, which brought her 
heart to her mouth. 

“Stop, Sandy; hold, I say. Who!ll 
bet they ain't hidin' in the Sanchez 


shanty? The likeliest kind of place. 
What?” 

“You be ” retorted another voice 
—Rathlee’s. “They have gone a mile 


past this.” 

“Anyway, let’s go through it first.” 

“You may"—-with a deeper curse 
than before—‘I will not. The blasted 
place gives me the shivers. Come 
away; we only waste time talking. 
Leave two of the boys. Here, Ike and 
Mick, stay here while we prospect 
farther on. We'll call for you on the 
way back, no fear.” 

There was a sound as of grumbling, 
and then the tramp of feet died away, 
and Maizie breathed again. Something 
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touched her lips—Nat’s finger, and she 
knew that the hut was watched, and the 
faintest whisper or movement might 
be fatal. After a time the men outside 
grew tired of keeping quiet, and began 
to talk. 

“Tf this ain’t foolishness,” said one, 
in a peevish tone, "call me a China- 
man! What's Sandy mean? If he's 
uncertain. whether the cuss is there, 
why don't he strike a light and. find 
out? Where's the sense of leaving us 
laying round? Nan’s whisky must 
have churned his brain— such as he ever 
had. If I were bossing the outfit, I'd 
see daylight through every bit of cover 
as I went along. What say ?" 

“Say?” replied a deeper voice, dry 
and sarcastic. "I say that there never 
was a man so smartly on the spot as Ike 
O’Rourke thinks himself to be. 
There’s only one drawback; he never 
does anything. If you feel mean, pard, 
go in yourself. We'll wait patient as 
monuments till you come out again. 
For me, Pd rather stay here; I hev 
heard too much of Comanche Nat to 
chance my carcase near him in the dark. 
As for Sandy, every child in Amenta 
knows why he'll hold back from San- 
chez shanty if he can. You never heard 
‘it? Listen: 

“Sanchez was a greaser with a few 

colts, and was the best rider I ever saw 
with a yellow face. Sandy was rather 
partial to him for a while; but they 
quarreled at Nan’s one night, and 
Sandy shot him. Sanchez left a wid- 
der and a baby, and what does Rathlee 
do but step out about midnight, after 
taking entry drinks, and come down 
here to tell this widder what he'd 
done! 
' “Well, Ike boy, never did a man 
make a worse mistake. She were wait- 
in’ for him, and wildcats weren't in it 
when she saw his wicked face. 

"He thought she would be weepin', 
and might be comforted. She were 
heating a pan of scalding grease, and 
that was what he got full in the mouth. 
Wonder it didn't kill him, but she aimed 
too low, and he still had his sight, and 
his knife, and his great strength; and 
the pain made him mad. 
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“Soon afterward folk saw the hut 
afire, but none saw Sandy, nor knew 
where he went; and the widder and the 
baby, they were never seen again. 
That’s why he’s held clear of the place 
to-night, and will do, unless he’s dead 
sure the girl’s inside. They say he 
hears that baby crying still, when he’s 
been drinking overmuch. 

“He’s done many things, but I guess 
he never did a worse night’s work than 
that. Yet, after all, it ain't your fu- 
neral, Ikey boy. Now, come, light 
your match like a man, and tell us what 
you see inside. PII stand a drink, too, 
if you air in a fit condition afterward 
to take it down." 

'The speaker ended his offer with a 
chuckle. It was received with an oath. 

"Pd sooner be toasted by Apaches 
than put a foot in the cursed place, if 
that's the truth. Sandy must wrastle 
with his own spooks; nary a one will 
I face for him. 1 'most wish I'd let 
him go alone; durned if I ain't got the 
creeps, and hear the baby whine my- 
self! Killing men is right and busi- 
nesslike, but babies—ugh! it makes me 
sick. What say yourself?” 

“That’s just so, Ike, and you'll. find 
the rest of the boys agree. If the girl 
is in here, as I believe she must be, 
Sandy will have to run his funeral 
alone until he gits her out. Here he 
comes, cursin’ like blue smoke.” 

Sandy Rathlee was in an evil mood. 
With the consideration for his feelings 
characteristic of their race, the despera- 
does who surrounded him had not 
failed to make pointed allusions to the 
episode at Sanchez shanty ever since 
they left it behind, and, as no trace of 
the fugitives. could be found ahead, 
Rathlee was at last obliged to declare 
that he would search the place without 
delay, if it were only to vindicate his 
courage. He knew well that if he once 
let a doubt be cast upon his nerve, his 
leadership and place among his gang 
would be lost. 

"Hand round a candle, boys, he 
said, pausing in the doorway of the hut. 
But no one had a candle. They had not 
even a match among them which they 
could lend Sandy Rathlee. 
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“Then we must fire through the 
place. Two of you climb the walls to 
north and east, and let fly into the 
center. Ike, fire through the windows 
here. The rest stand and be ready, 
if he makes a bolt.” 

There was a pause. No one stirred. 
Rathlee lost his temper, and poured 
forth curses freely right and left, and 
said he would go alone. 

Some one laughed, and a piping voice 
remarked cheerfully: "You're talking 
sense now, boss. That's miles better 
than to burn powder in the house, and 
praps shoot the girl by mistake. 
"There's been enough of that done here 
already. Go in yourself; we'll take 
care nobody but you comes out." 

A deep silence followed these words, 
and all the men stood expectant, looking 
at Rathlee. When he saw that there 
was no way out of it, he tossed his head 
and laughed contemptuously. 

“You are a brave crowd! Upon my 
word, if I had no more spunk than 
you, I'd hang myself! PII go in. Keep 
. clear of the doorway, or you might get 
hurt." 

He turned from them, but as he 
reached the door he paused and started 
back; for a voice within said quietly: 
"If you want to die, just take another 
step. Boys, will you let me have fair 

lay ?" 

If Nat had spoken with the excited 
emphasis of a man in desperate straits, 
his appeal would have been laughed at. 
As it was, the quietness of his tone and 
the sudden withdrawal of Rathlee from 
his perilous position made a great and 
instantaneous impression on the men, 
and the hasty order of their leader: 
"Pile in, every man after me, and stop 
his gabble now," came too late. Nota 
man moved, while Rathlee himself, 
feeling it was certain death to venture 
in alone, held back, and waited to hear 
his enemy speak again. 

"My meaning, friends," Nat went on 
more quietly than before, “is this. 
Sandy Rathlee and I were to have had 
a game to-night. I found he was going 
to crowd me out if he won, so I left 
town, and took the stakes away. You 
have corralled me. 1 don't deny it; but 
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I won't give her up while I can fight. 
You are all straight men. Let me play 
Sandy Rathlee now, but with knives, 
not cards, and let the one who lives 
carry off the prize. If you say yes to 
this, we'll fight it out before you all." 
Nat paused and waited for the an- 
swer. It was a touch and go. While 
the calm audacity of the proposal 
pleased the fancy of the men, they had 
sufficient deference toward Sandy to 
hesitate before forcing him to accept 
terms for one who lay virtually in his 


power. The reply came from Rathlee 
himself: "If that suits the boys, it 
suits me." 


A shout of approval greeted these 
words, and amid the cries of “Well 
spoke, Sandy," *Make a ring for them 
right here,” Nat, stopping to kiss 
Maizie's hand, stepped out into the 
moonlight, leaned quietly against the 
wall of the hut, and waited. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DEATH-GRIPS, 


The moon was riding high now, the 
stars were at their brightest. Nothing 
was wanting to favor the combatants 
in their struggle, and to heighten the 
enjoyment of the onlookers. There 
was some disappointment expressed by 
the inexperienced when they saw how 
slightly built and puny the sheepman 
looked beside the burly Rathlee, but the 
older men smiled at one another. The 
weakest man, they knew well, is. for- 
midable when he is fighting for his life. 
Still, no one doubted that Rathlee 
would win. 

The ground was chosen, the ring 
formed. The men took off their coats, 
rolled up their sleeves, and faced one 
another. So intent were the crowd 
now upon the coming fight, that Maizie, 
unable to remain in the hut, stole up 
unperceived, and with Shep beside her, 
showing every tooth in his head, looked 
on at what followed. 

Slowly the men circled round one an- 
other, drawing close by imperceptible 
degrees, their eyes fixed with the in- 
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tensity of tigers — nearer — nearer— 
‘nearer—until one should spring. 

It was the culminating point of Nat's 
life. Again and again since he had 
known Maizie he had bitterly regretted 
the Indian training which had often 
kept him silent when he would have 
spoken, and.made him appear hard and 
cold when his heart was full of sym- 
pathy. But now he thanked God for 
those long, miserable years.  Rathlee 
had the advantage of superior strength, 
reach, and height, but Nat had some- 
thing more valuable than all these. 

Now! With a swift lunge of body, 
arm, and hand, Rathlee sprang for- 
ward, his head bent, his left arm held 
low, the elbow outward to guard any 
sudden thrust; his knife in his right 
hand, so turned that, could he get near 
enough, with one powerful side stroke 
he would drive it between Nat's ribs. 

A savage yell rose from the onlook- 
ers. Nothing but nimbleness, combined 
with extreme quickness of eye and 
judgment, could save Nat; but, as 
Rathlee charged, his enemy stepped 
backward, and shifting rapidly to the 
right, and avoiding the blow, stepped in 
almost at the same moment, inflicting a 
heavy thrust in Rathlee's arm, which 
dropped to his side. 

'The shouts of the crowd died away; 
the most confident now felt nervous. 

On Rathlee himself the repulse acted 
like strong wine. Making his wounded 
arm a shield, he bounded swiftly at Nat. 
There was no avoidance possible of this 
attack; Nat met it squarely, and Rath- 
lee's knife sank deep into his shoulder. 

They closed, and Nat struck two 
blows in return, so swiftly that no one 
saw where they went. Rathlee reeled 
and staggered like a drunken man, 
struck madly at the air, threw up his 
arms, and fell heavily backward. 

A long, whispering breath of surprise 
passed through the crowd of men. The 
end was so unexpected and came in so 
sudden a way that for a moment they 
stood agape at what they saw. Then 
they surged forward to examine the 
prostrate man. 

Nat stood aside, and, seeing Maizie, 
went quickly to her. 
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She clutched his arm. 
hurt?” 

“A little; but that is nothing. You 
should not have left the hut.” 

: “What will happen to us now?” 

“If they keep their word, we are free 
to go.” 

But this did not seem likely. With 
the proposal of a fight for their diver- 
sion before them, the gang could afford 
to be merciful, and even generous, but 
now the tables had turned. Nat had 
barely time to get his revolver from the 
hut, when he found himself surrounded 
by lowering, threatening faces, and 
heard whispers that proved his position 
to be as precarious as ever. He had 
only one more card to play. 

“Friends,” he said, looking slowly 
round, Maizie clinging to his arm, “our 
contract said that the man who kept 
his feet should go. I could claim that 
right now, but I will not. Come back 
and drink with me at Nan’s; and if 
there is any man who says the fight was 


“Are you 


.not fought fair, you can judge what 


best to do with me.” 

The men looked .at each other 
askance, like bulls who would like to 
charge, but wait for each other to be- 
gin. At length the man with the piping 
voice spoke out: “I reckon the offer 
is fair. Things will look clearer pres- 
ently. I'll go with you, Comanche Nat, 
for one.” 

This was enough; the rest agreed 
willingly, and, keeping Nat well in the 
center, trudged back to. town. Behind 
them, still and lifeless, lay all that re- 
mained of Sandy Rathlee. 

The townsfolk of Amenta marveled 
as they saw the returning gang; and 
when it was whispered abroad that the 
sheepman had slain the desperado in 
open fight, so many followed to Nan’s 
that there was hardly standing-room at 
the bar. Nan was also there, actively 
at work assisting the burly bartenders. 
When she saw Nat and his following, 
and noted the absence of Rathlee, she 
took in the situation at a glance. 

“Back soon, boys! You’ve caught 
more than you sought for? Sandy 
gone? Is that so? Well, give your 
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orders sharp. I close early to-night. 
You stand, do ye, sonny? That seems 
onnatural for a wounded man. Hi 
there, boys, make way, and let that girl 
come round to me. Crowds of ‘your 
nature ain’t no place for her.” 

Nan Sheehan’s word was law in her 
own house—at least up to a certain 
point—and in a twinkling she had 
whisked Maizie out of the press, and 
placed her in a chair behind the bar. 
That was something gained, and Nan 
smiled to herself as she saw the look 
of relief in Nat’s face. 

But Nan’s chief anxiety was Nat 
himself. Though composedly handing 
drinks along the counter to the men 
with his right hand, Nat never moved 
his left, and Nan felt sure by the pale- 
ness of his face that he was severely 
wounded, and probably losing blood. 
Yet she dared not make any sign of 
sympathy toward him. She knew, 
none better, the temper of the men. 

For the moment Nat’s free-handed- 
ness maintained a party in his favor 
strong enough to repress the inclination 
of others to revenge Rathlee’s death; 
but as the liquor mounted to the brains 
of his admirers, there was only too 
‘much danger that they would become 
as violent as the rest. 

When Nan became convinced of this 
she felt that desperate measures must 
be taken. Through Rathlee’s death 
matters had become far more critical 
than she had expected when she told 
Nat to return to her, and while she ad- 
mired the courage which had enabled 
him to dispose of his enemy and hold 
in check the very men who had gone 
forth to help in his destruction, she saw 
clearly that not only was his life in im- 
minent danger, but that her influence 
could avail nothing, and that to keep 
her word with him was only to share 
his fate. 

For an instant she hesitated. She 
was prosperous in worldly goods, and 
life was sweet. Her championship. of 
this boy was sheer madness. She had 
but to retire to her private room, give 
orders to her men to close the saloon 
when all was over, and there would be 
no more trouble for her. 
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She looked at the dark, threatening 
faces of the men, and bit her lip in in- 
decision. Then she met Nat’s eyes, 
full of unspoken appeal. Her face be- 
came firm and hard. 

She whispered to the bartenders, and 
two shotguns, loaded with slugs, were 
taken from a recess beneath the counter 
and placed upon a chair. These weap- 
ons Nan carelessly laid on the counter, 
as if they had been beer-jugs. 

"Another drink, son—no? Then 
I've done business for to-night." She 
raised her voice so that it should be 
heard by all. “Billy, git to the door, 
and open it for the folk. Boys, I'm 
closing. No more drinks till to-mor- 
row morning. I will wish you all good 
Comanche Nat, I want you 


While speaking, Nan slid back the 
panel by which she had admitted 
Maizie; Nat stepped through it before 
the men on either side were aware of 
his intention, and drew the bolt behind 
him. He was now separated from the 
crowd by the counter, flanked with 
shelves piled with cigar-boxes, siphons, 
bottles of wine, and all the parapher- 
nalia of a Western saloon. 

The gang was balked of its prey 
again. But it was only for the mo- 
ment. A fierce cry of remonstrance 
came from many lips, and no one 
moved toward the door, 

“See here, Nan," said one—a man 
with a deep scar across his face, the 
mark of Jeff Collingwood’s whip at 
Clinter’s Ford—“this will not do. You 
may shut your old saloon, but you don’t 
interfere with business. We'll trouble 
you to let that man come back, and his 
girl with him. She belongs to us, any- 
way, and we ain’t done with him, not 
by any means." 

He raised his voice at the end, and 
was answered by an ominous growl of 
assent from those around him. 

Nan Sheehan laughed  mockingly. 
"Ain't you, Mick? Then put this in 
your pipe. Comanche Nat and all that 
belongs to him are under my protec- 
tion. He stays here until he wants 
to go, and any one who disagrees will 
have to go through me." 
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She spoke slowly, looking round 
from face to face, and, having spoken, 
laid hands upon her gun. 

A visible wave of astonishment 
passed through the crowd, and there 
was a lull; but only for an instant. 
Then the growl of anger and menace 
rose again, and more than one voice 
shouted: “Take her at her word!’— 
while right and left revolvers sprang 
out of sheath, and Nat, whose eyes 
were everywhere, saw a man take de- 
liberate aim at Nan. A double report 
rang out, the man’s arm was broken 
below the elbow, and his shot flew 
wide. Nan lookéd round with a smile. 

“You saved me, lad.” 

She had not time to say more before 
a dozen shots rattled round the bar, 
and there was a mighty crash of broken 
glass; but the aim had been too hasty, 
and no one was hurt. 

Nan’s blood was up at last. “Cow- 
ards,” she shrieked; “take that !"—and, 
bringing her shotgun to her shoulder, 
she fired both barrels at the men near- 
est at hand. 

A frightful yell of pain, and then a 
storm of bullets in reply. The room 
filled with smoke. Nat, crouching be- 
hind a whisky-barrel, saw that Nan 
was struck. She had made no attempt 
to protect herself, and now reeled heay- 
ily against him. Yet, blind and bleed- 
ing as she was, she caught up the sec- 
ond gun, and fired with such fearful 
effect into the men now leaping upon 
the counter with their knives, that for 
the moment it was swept clear, and no 
one dared to take the place of those 
who fell. 

And now a new sound was in the air. 
Above the crash of window-glass, there 
was a roar of strange voices in the 
street outside, and from the door and 
from the windows came a sudden blaze 
of rifle-shots. The  Rathlee gang 
turned, thunderstruck, to find them- 
selves surrounded. For a moment or 
two they fought stubbornly, then, as the 
enemy burst into the saloon, they fled 
right and left, and held up hands for 
quarter. 

“Hold, boys," said a stern voice—it 
was Ezekiel Mixer's—"give them one 


chance. They have two prisoners—are 
these still alive?” 

The firing ceased. The smoke cleared 
off, and the men held their breath. 
Then from the ruined counter came two 
figures, followed by a dog, and such a 
shout of joy went up as never had been 
heard in Nan’s saloon before. Some 
one ran forward with outstretched 
arms. 

"My little gell—unhurt? Thank 
God!” And from far and near many 
a voice echoed these words: “Thank 
God!” 


CHAPTER XV. 
MIXER'S MEN. _ 


Nan Sheehan was not dead, nor was 
she likely to die, if the bleeding from a 
deep wound in her right side could be 
stopped in time. Moreover, she was so 
far conscious that when they lifted her 
from where she had fallen she spoke 
out cheerily, though in a faint voice. 

"You've timed it, boys. Well done! 
Is that sonny on his feet? Then I don't 
care—— What? a doctor? You'll 
find one, if he’s alive, in this saloon— 
Ned Wallbridge. But sonny first—he 
were wounded long ago.” 

Luckily enough, Doctor Ned Wall- 
bridge was not only still in this world, 
though he had had a narrow escape, 
but proved equal to the occasion. As 
great a scamp as could be found in the 
county, or even in Amenta itself, he was 
a clever practitioner, and under the 
delicate circumstances under which he 
was placed he became anxious to do his 
best for his patients. By his orders 
Nan was carried to the private bar, 
where Nat had eaten his supper, and in 
a very few minutes her wounds were 
properly bandaged; Nat’s shoulder was 
bound up, and the doctor pronounced 
them both to be doing well. 

It was more difficult to persuade him 
to dress the wounds of the crippled 
members of the Rathlee gang, but a 
stern warning from Mixer as to his 
own fate if one wounded man was 
found neglected next morning con- 
quered his disinclination to work for 
nothing, and he did his duty well. 
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Meanwhile, outside the saloon 
Amenta was in a state of excitement 
and confusion impossible to describe. 
Who and what were these men who 
had taken the saloon by storm and 
crushed the Rathlee gang? From 
mouth to mouth the news was whis- 
pered that they came not only to save 
the sheepman’s daughter, but to take 
the town. 

The news was true. For two years 
the citizens of Amenta had been allowed 
to cheat, oppress, and plunder all those 
who had no friends, and had made the 
town a by-word for corruption and 
‘crime. They would. do so no more. 
The Anglo-Saxon race is long-suffer- 
ing, but when the worm turns—look 
out! 

Mixer’s men—as the Chico Springs 
army was afterward called—were but 
fifty strong, while Amenta could put 
three times as many in the field; and, 
further, the former were weary with 
their ride of forty miles, and fought 
in a strange country, while the Amenta 
men defended their own hearthstones. 
‘Well might Mixer say to Jeff that 
morning, when the young man arrived 
from the ruined ranch with his blood 
aflame : 

“Do not talk so much—keep your 
wind and strength for to-night. We 
go for rats in their holes, boy, and rats 
die fighting.” 

But with all these advantages 
Amenta was in desperate straits. The 
only places. in town that could stand 
siege were Nan’s and the house of the 
treasurer of the race-course, and, thanks 
to Mixer’s knowledge of the city, and 
.the suddenness of his attack, the first 
was taken without the loss of a man. 
It is, however, a doubtful advantage 
to win too easily the first skirmish in 
a campaign. While Mixer and Jeff 
and other friends gathered round Nat 
and Maizie and Nan, the younger men, 
hot and thirsty, laid eager hands upon 
whatever liquor had survived the fray 
at the bar, and in a very short space of 
time would have been past praying for. 
Luckily Mixer saw the danger, and was 
among the wine-bibbers in two strides. 
. “By the holy Moses, boys, vou are 
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the hardest crowd of heroes ever seen 
in life! Listen! In five minutes the 
rowdies of this town will be coming 
through those windows. Is this the 
way you propose to meet the racket? 
I ask you the question—is it?” 

Down went the glasses with a gen- 


.eral laugh. 


“Were done, boss. 
quick." 

A man now ran in from the street. 

"We'll be blocked, captain. They are 
creeping round us—a crowd double 
ours, and tough as you ever see." 

Mixer gave one of his dry chuckles. 

"Did you look for them to be tender? 
Now to work, boys—briskly.” 

The order did not come a moment 
too soon; and if the Amenta men had 
been led by another Ezekiel Mixer, 
Nan's saloon would have been the scene 
of the most sanguinary conflict of the 
night. But, though the enemy was 
formidable in point of numbers and de- 
termination, they were without a leader, 
and their movements were dilatory. 

By the time they had definitely 
planned their mode of attack, Mixer 
had secured his prisoners in an upper 
room, brought down mattresses, and 
blockaded the parlor, where Nan lay 
under Maizie's care, with Dan Shel- 
ford, whose nerves were still too much 
shattered, for him to be of any service 
in the fight. Then, with Nat's assist- 
ance, Mixer formed an original plan 
of defense calculated to surprise the 
Amenta men. 

When the attacking-party came with- 
in pistol-shot they prepared to receive 
a volley. None came. The saloon 
looked deserted. A wind had risen as 
the moon went down, and now moaned 
with a dreary sound through the broken 
windows. Every light had been extin- 
guished, and a silence, strange and 
weird, had fallen over the place, as if 
it were under a spell. 

In the street all was dark, too. The 
stores were shut, bolted, and barred, 
and their owners watched with anxious 
eyes the movements of their friends 
around the saloon. Some still cherished 
a hope that the strangers were merely 


Take us to ’em, 
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sheepmen come to rescue the girl and 
kill Rathlee. But the rest knew that 
the great feud was dead, and that this 
was a rising of settlers of all classes 
against an intolerable wrong. 

The Amenta men advanced cautious- 
ly, but no sign of life appeared in the 
saloon. At last one among them 
waved his hat. It was the man with 
the scar on his face, who had been 
fortunate enough to escape the attack 
by Mixer’s men. z 

“Boys,” he shouted, “will you skulk 
here all night? Charge in, and whip 
the devils to kingdom come. For- 
ward, every man!” 

His words were as the spark to a 
powder-magazine. A yell and a cheer, 
and the men rushed on with an impetus 
that seemed likely to carry everything 
before it. Still there was no sign of life 
in the saloon. As a consequence, a con- 
siderable number of men rushed at the 
door—so many that they impeded one 
another’s progress, while comparative- 
ly few attacked the windows. 

On they came pell-mell, and the fore- 
most were about to give the door a 
mighty kick, when it opened before 
them to its widest, and they saw what 
made their hearts stand still. Two 
paces from the door crouched a line of 
ten men, behind them another line, 
kneeling, and behind them again ten 
more standing. 

As the door opened a voice cried 
“Fire!” and thirty rifles poured a vol- 
ley forth, which swept down the 
Amenta men as a scythe mows grass, 
while from the windows and from the 
roof flew another hail-storm of bullets, 
striking down besiegers on all sides. 
They scattered like sheep, and those 
who could do so fled for their lives. 
Again Zeke spoke, his voice clear and 
distinct above all other sound. 

“Sally out, boys, give them no time 
to breathe. Those on the roof lay still 
—the rest on with me.” 

With a thunderous cheer the Mixer 
men obeyed, and dashed down the 
street in hot pursuit. The enemy made 
no stand anywhere, but bolted hither 
and thither like rabbits, those who were 
quick enough taking refuge in the 
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houses round about until the street was 
clear. 

And now what next? 

The thoroughfare was won. The 
enemy were separated so effectually one 
from another that any rally on their 
part in sufficient numbers to overthrow 
the Mixer men was almost out of the 
question, but they were under cover, 
and began to gall their foes with a fire 
which could only be stopped in one 
way. 

“Lie down, every one—tie down." 

Mixer was obeyed, and the firing 
stopped. It was.too dark to mark the 
figures on the ground. There was a 
pause. The boys became impatient, 
and called Mixer uncomplimentary 
names. But confidence in his resources 
kept them moderately quiet, and in a 
few minutes they found their faith well 
justified. 

He had spoken to three men, who 
flew down the street to the saloon, and 
returned with something in their arms. 
Guided by Mixer, they went to the 
nearest house at a point where they 
could not be seen by the inhabitants. 
Then came the scrape of a match, a 
flash and a flare of light, and the mys- 
tery was solved. The men had brought 
torches, which had been lying ready 
for emergencies for weeks at Mixer’s 
store. A steady wind .was blowing; 
the dry wood of the frame shanty 
caught fire in a moment, and the flames 
darted up its walls with a devouring 
roar. 

“Cover doors and windows!” was the 
cry, and when the people in the house, 
half-suffocated with smoke, came tum- 
bling out coughing and choking, they 
found themselves surrounded. 

“Down arms and surrender!” 

And under the muzzles of the rifles 
the citizens obeyed. They were 
marched. off under guard, both men 
and women—for there were many 
women in the town—and lodged at 
Nan’s. 

The next house was approached in 
the same way, with the difference that 
those within were called upon to sur- 
render before the torches were applied. 
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They refused, the place was fired and 
stormed, and, with some loss, burned 
down, its occupants driven out, fighting 
still, to die. 

The sight of the burning houses 
struck despair into the hearts of the 
citizens of Amenta. Some were for 
laying down their arms; but the ma- 
jority, who—such were their past lives 
—knew that they fought with halters 
round their necks, preferred shooting, 
or even burning, to hanging, and 
fought with such fury that some of 
Mixer’s principal allies began to 
waver. 

“Why go on?" they asked. “The 
gang is split; the worst rowdies are all 
dead. We have done justice; to do 
more would be cruelty.” 

Mixer listened to these arguments 
without saying a word, though there 
were deep murmurs from the younger 
men. It was a strange situation. 
Those who counseled peace were ranch- 
men, whose daily business was often 
carried on in the face of great risk to 
life and limb; who had fought In- 
dians—the bloodiest of all human foes 
—and would again; while Mixer, 
whose set lips and flashing eyes showed 
plainly the. feelings with which he lis- 
tened to their words, was a mere trader, 
who had not struck a blow or seen 
blood spilled. for many years. 

In reply to the waverers, he said 
with the quietness and deliberation 
habitual to him: 

“My partners, you speak fair. We 
are made different, that is all. I left 
my wife and children. I rode forty 
miles for what? To save a girl and 
shoot Rathlee? No. I say no. That 
had to be done, and done first. But 
that was for the young men, and well 
they did it. I came for something 
more. The country you and me have 
lived in has been disgraced, and nigh 
cut to pieces by these men. We have 
to see that this shall never be again. 
You say, ‘Let the place be left to repent 
its ways.’ I say, ‘Finish what you have 
begun. Take all, and try them justly 
before honest men.’ That is what I’m 
here for. Stay by me or leave me, 
which you think is right. My body 
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don't leave Amenta till Amenta's ours. 
Those who feel this way vamos now." 

Mixer caught up a torch, and, stri- 
ding to the nearest house, planted it un- 
der the eaves on the windward side. 
With a mighty shout his men followed, 
not one holding back, and now the 
citizens of Amenta felt the end was 
near. 

House after house was fired, 
stormed, and taken, until half the town 
was in flames. The strain upon the at- 
tacking-party began to tell, and Mixer 
sent to Nan's for reenforcements. 

One of those who went was Nat, now 
completely exhausted. He managed to 
reach the saloon, give a message to 
Jeff, and then fainted—for the first time 
in his life. 

A few minutes later those who had 
stayed behind to garrison Nan's took 
the place of their tired comrades, and 
Mixer, with Jeff at his right hand, 
found himself stronger than ever. 

A new feature in the struggle now 
began. One after another of the houses 
was found to be empty. At first it was 
thought that, in spite of the vigilance 
of scouts, whom Mixer had placed to 
prevent escape, the people were leaving 
the town; but presently it was discov- 
ered that every man who could, had 
made his way to the house of the treas- 
urer of the race-course. 

Like Nan's, this building had two 
stories, but, unlike the saloon, the up- 
per story was of wood. All that could 
be done, however, to make it formidable 
had been done. Every window and 
aperture was guarded by men with 
rifles, and a constant fire was poured 
upon the besiegers when any canie 
within range. It was here that the last 
stand was to be made, and it would 
be an obstinate one. 

To make matters worse, when 
Mixer’s men began to invest the place, 
and, crouching low in the shadow, 
waited for the signal to attack, they 
heard the sobbing of women mingled 
with the wail of little children. Ear- 
nestly did Mixer call upon those within 
to surrender, warning them that no 
escape was possible. The answer was 
a volley of oaths, mingled with abuse 
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of the worst kind in a woman’s voice, 
showing too clearly the character of the 
inmates. No alternative remained, 
therefore, and Mixer gave the word. 

“Set to, boys. Look careful to the 
babies and women. No fire this time.” 

A volley, a counter-volley from the 
house, a rush at the door, and a sudden 
falling back. The door had holes bored 
through it, from which came the bul- 
lets of revolvers and the points of 
knives. The windows, also, were so 
well guarded that no impression could 
be made there. 

“Steady,” was Mixer’s order. “Hold 
quiet while we try a surer way.” 

The attack ceased, upon which came 
jeering laughter from within, and the 
blood of Mixer’s men boiled over. It 
was the first check, and they were in 
no mood to brook such opposition. One 
of them, with an oath, seized a lighted 
torch, and deliberately flung it on the 
roof. -In another moment his example 
would have been followed by a dozen 
others, and the house be afire in as 
many places. But Mixer brought his 
rifle to the shoulder, there was a sharp 
report, and the man fell dead. 

“T did that,’ Zeke said, looking 
round, “and if any one else calling him- 
self a man puts his hand to burn out 
children, I will do it again.” 

No answer was given to this chal- 
lenge, but those who had caught up 
torches dropped them one by one, as if 
they burned their hands. 

And now arrived what Mixer had 
sent for as soon as he saw that the 
house was going to stand a siege. It 
was a huge vega, or beam, which had 
been left in a wagon near Nan's. Some 
of the boys hauled the wagon to the 
place of action, and a score of hands 
seized upon the beam, dragged it out, 
and with a run and a cheer brought 
it with tremendous force against the 
door. 

Bolts, locks, and bars availed noth- 
ing now; with a heavy crash the door 
was carried off its hinges and laid flat 
in the hall, with two Amenta men un- 
der it, and half a dozen besiegers 
sprawling on top. 

A yell and a rush of Mixer men; an 
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answering shout and a volley from 
within; then the angry sound of smoth- 
ered shots and blows, groans and 
curses, as the attack and defense, each 
as stubborn as the other, surged 
through the hall, and up the stairs, and 
on from room to room. To add to the 
confusion and horror of it all, the lights 
had been put out, and the men fought 
in darkness. 

In the front and fiercest heat of the 
fray was Mixer himself, and furious 
were the attacks made upon him when, 
by his voice, as he encouraged his men, 
his whereabouts became known. But 
he seemed to bear a charmed life—in 
point of fact he was protected by a 
guardian angel in the shape of Jeff Col- 
lingwood. 

Jeff had grown to feel the strongest 
regard for Zeke Mixer. Though they 
had only known one another a few 
weeks, the nature of the storekeeper 
had impressed the younger man with 
extraordinary force, and where Mixer 
led Jeff would have followed, had it 
been into the pit of Tophet. 

Go where Mixer might, Jeff was 
close at hand, with eyes that seemed 
to see in the dark as well as if it were 
day, with steady nerves, and with the 
strength and activity of two men. 

Step by step and inch by inch the 
Amenta men were driven back. The 
hall was free, the stairs were free, and 
one after another of the rooms was 
taken. 

At last one only at the top of the 
house was left. The women and chil- 
dren were huddled here with half a 
dozen of the wounded, and a few fight- 
ers, their eyes bloodshot, their limbs 
trembling with fatigue. but fierce to the 
last, and ready to make a sacrifice of 
the helpless ones, if, by so doing, they 
could kill a few more enemies before 
their own turn came. There was some 
light in this room, for the day was 
dawning, and in the roof was a large 
window with an eastern view. 

Mixer entered the room first, and, 
ordering his men to stand, called upon 
all to surrender. His only answer was 
a savage oath, while the women and 
children looked on helplessly. Before 
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the struggle began, however, a sudden, 
sharp cry rang out: “Fire! Fire!" 
followed by an ominous glare from be- 
neath the window, and a gush of smoke. 

A universal shriek rose from the 
women. All resistance was at an end. 
The men, even the wounded ones, 
dashed through the window, and rolled 
or sprang off the roof; and it seemed as 
if the women would follow their ex- 
ample in sheer blind terror. 

But Mixer’s men, thanks to Zeke and 
Jeff, did not lose their heads. In less 
than five minutes a passage was cleared 
down the stairway, and through the 
blinding smoke man after man rushed 
at desperate speed, each bearing a child 
or a woman, according to his strength. 

In the room itself, with the smoke 
curling through the boards beneath, 
and the atmosphere becoming hotter 
every moment, Jeff and Mixer kept the 


rest still. A crash below—the staircase 
had given way. The crisis was now 
terrible. 


“On the roof, boy,” Mixer gasped 
hoarsely to Jeff; “fresh air is the only 
chance.” 

One woman was already insensible, 
and how Jeff managed to lift her 
through the skylight to Mixer he never 
knew, but he did it; the rest,. with his 
help, clambered up, and then they saw 
the full extent of their peril. The 
house was burning fiercely, and in a 
few minutes the roof must fall in with 
a crash. 

Fortunately the wind had changed, 
and on the side where they were cling- 
ing there was little smoke. By this 
time the boys were all aware that their 
leader was in danger, and were crowded 
around the spot, some holding out a 
blanket. Into this the children were 
dropped safely, then the women. There 
was now but one more moment before 
the roof would go. 

“Jeff, lad—jump!” cried Mixer, hold- 
ing back. 

Jeff ‘said nothing, but putting a 
strong arm around Zeke, with a sudden 
jerk sent him flying, against his will, 
into the blanket. Another crash—the 
roof was falling—a cry from the crowd 
as Jeff nearly lost his balance, then a 
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ringing cheer, which was repeated again 
and again, when, black as coal, with 
hardly a hair left on his head, he leaped 
clear, and alighted on his feet among 
his friends, unhurt. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MAIZIE'S EXPLANATION. 


The fighting was over, Amenta was 
won, and Mixer's boys from being de- 
stroyers of life became ambulance men, 
nurses of the sick, and even cooks and 
maids-of-all-work. 

'The Western man, like the sailor, can 
turn his hand to anything, and when 
the sun rose every soul who had the 
use of his arms and legs, except the few 
told off to guard the prisoners, was 
hard at work. 

'The busiest of all—planning, order- 
ing, doing all at once—was Zeke him- 
self. His right arm was in a sling, and 
his head was bound up to cover a fear- 
ful gash over his left eye, but he made 
nothing of his hurts, and for two hours 
after his narrow escape from the burn- 
ing house he labored untiringly to evoke 
order out of chaos. 

At last he retired to eat some break- 
fast in Nan's parlor. Nan was here, 
siting up, hardly less busy in her way 
than Mixer. She was not allowed to 
move, but from her couch she made 
shrewd and practical suggestions, gave 
information as to the whereabouts of 
stores of provisions and linen, and 
placed at Zeke's disposal everything 
she possessed. E 

By evening only the smoking ruins 
of the burned houses still gave evidence 
to the eye of what had happened in the 
preceding twenty-four hours. The 
dead were underground, the wounded 
in hospital; and even the prisoners, 
having been supplied with food and 
drink, and allowed as much liberty as 
the circumstances of the case admitted, - 
were in better spirits, and talked cheer- 
fully of suing Mixer for damages and 
false imprisonment. 

The following day the principal 
ranchmen of the surrounding country 
rode in to congratulate Mixer, and to 
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take part in the trial of the prisoners. 
A jury of twelve of these was formed 
and sworn in. Mixer, by unanimous 
consent, was selected judge, and with- 
in three days every Amenta citizen, in- 
cluding Nan herself, had been brought 
to trial. 

The prisoners were heard in their 
own defense, questioned by the jury, 
cross-questioned by the judge, and then 
summarily dealt with in one of three 
ways. Those against whom murder 
was proved were sentenced to death. 
Those who were known to have robbed 
or in other ways maltreated their 
neighbors, were heavily fined in 
amounts according to their means. 
Those against whom nothing definite 
was proved, but of whom much was 
suspected, were ordered to leave the 
town with all their belongings in 
twenty-four hours. 

The most difficult case to deal with 
was Nan’s. After long deliberation, 
the judge and jury were inclined to 
make the punishment merely nominal, 
in consideration of the protection she 
had afforded Maizie and Nat, her per- 
sonal injuries, and the wreck of her 
saloon, which by the time all was over 
had been stripped of its stock and a 
great deal of its furniture. But the 
prisoner, to the astonishment of her 
judges, refused to be let off. 

“Taint fair," she said, when in- 
formed of the decision. “I have not 
robbed, neither have I killed. But I've 
helped the worst. I have winked at 
what I might have stayed. The boys of 
Amenta kep' me, good and bad alike. 
Put my name down and take two thou- 
sand dollars and what is left here, and 
tell me to quit the town." This was 
done, and early on the morning follow- 
ing her trial Nan set forth upon a 
journey. 

She went to Chico Springs. Nat 
and Jeff, Maizie and her father were 
going that day, and Maizie, finding 
that the sick: woman's one desire was 
not to lose sight of Nat, proposed that 
she should go with them. A light 
spring-wagon was chartered and fitted 
with cushions and pillows, and with 
Dan driving, Maizie in charge of Nan, 
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and Nat and Jeff riding, they set off, 
no one but Nan herself knowing that 
the doctor had expressed it as his de- 
liberate opinion that a journey so soon 
would cause inflammation of her 
wound, and probably death. 

Nan had her reasons for defying the 
doctor. She was anxious about Nat. 
Her eyes were sharp, and her percep- 
tions, keen at all times, were quick- 
ened by the love she bore him. His 
reserve and the stoicism of his quiet 
manner, though proof against all other 
eyes, did not deceive her for an in- 
stant. While his friends found in his 
wound and the physical strain he had 
undergone sufficient explanation for 
his haggard looks and a settled des- 
pondency and silence which had 
marked him since the night in the sa- 
loon, Nan saw something more—some- 
thing which robbed her of sleep at 
night far more than the pain of’ her 
wound— something that filled her with 
a feeling almost amounting to dismay. 

She saw that life was worthless to 
him— because the girl he had so nearly 
died for only gave in return for all his 
love the affection of a friend. All this 
Nan saw clearly enough, and to see it 
was sufficient to make her determine to 
help him. But how? 

She was sure that Nat had spoken 
and had been refused. He avoided 
being alone with Maizie. He rarely 
looked at her, or spoke to her. More- 
over, it was plain that Maizie. noticed 
this, and was pained and puzzled. Yet, 
closely as Nan watched the girl's face, 
she never once saw anything to gives 
her ground for belief that Nat was 
making. a mistake. And Nan was 
afraid of Maizie. 

The journey was a long and tiresome 
one. It was very hot, and there was 
no shade for Nan but the wagon-tilt. 
This, added to her anxiety of mind, 
brought on inflammation, prophesied 
by Doctor Wallbridge, and while they 
were ten miles still from Chico Springs 
she became so ill that a halt was made 
at a ranch by the wayside, and Jeff rode 
forward to fetch a doctor. 

'The doctor came in a few hours, and 
with him Mrs. Mixer, who, touched by 
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the story Jeff told of Nan’s devotion, 
came to be nurse-in-chief, bringing a 
buggy full of medicines and comforts: 
But Nan would have no nurse but 
Maizie, and the doctor pronounced her 
in so critical a condition that she must 
be allowed to have her way. 

'The fever steadily increased, Nan be- 
came delirious, and for twenty-four 
hours she lay between life and death. 

The next day there were signs of a 
change. The delirium ceased, and she 
became conscious of her surroundings; 
and Maizie hoped that the worst was 
passed. But the doctor shook his head. 

“There’s no telling—but I don't like 
her looks. If she had lived as she'd 
ought, I believe she’d rally, but she has 
sp'iled the constitootion natur’ give her 
by the keeping of saloons; and natur’s 
rounding on her now. She'll sink." 

The doctor spoke the truth. Nan 
had no more fever, and did not. lose 
consciousness again; but she grew 
steadily weaker. She was in no pain, 
and lay there as peacefully as if her 
life had been blameless as a child's. 
From the beginning she told Maizie she 

"had no hope herself. 

"[ felt I were gone, dear, when I 
dropped in the saloon. There's some- 
thing tells one. That was why Judge 
Mixer found me so generous yesterday. 
I am not sorry to go. Seems as if I 
ought to, for, come to think, few of the 
boys, bad as they were, was half so bad 
as me. What? Sonny and you! Noth- 
ing is due to me. I stood out for you 
both 'cause I loved him. No virtue, 
noways, in fighting for what you love. 
Yes—I hev been bad, and there is not 
a parson anywheres, if he spoke the 
truth, who would dare to bet one cent 
upon my soul. Yet I’m not afraid to 
die. I know all 'bout hell-fire. As far 
as I can recollect, our minister taught 
nothing else where I were bred. Maybe 
he was right. I dunno—yet someway 
it is not that which holds my mind 
tightest. I believe that whatever they 
do to me that’s bad, they’ll let me see 
my baby boy. An’ if they do, I'll not 
complain, no matter what happens." 

She paused and closed her eyes, and 
opened them to say drowsily : 
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"Let me doze a spell while you bring 
sonny in. I don't feel I quite know 
when I may go, and I want to see his 
face." 

Maizie rose gently, and then, struck 
by a painful look of yearning on the 
haggard face, from which all the coarse, 
hard lines had been refined away, she 
stooped over Nan and kissed her. The 
dying woman started, then raised her- 
self with such a gesture as the one she 
had made when imploring Nat's confi- 
dence in the saloon, and clutched 
Maizie's hands. 

*Do you mean that?" she gasped. 


< , . CX . 
"Yes," said Maizie wonderingly. 


“Then you will bear one word from 
the old woman "fore she dies. I only 
want to ask a question just for to ease 
my mind. See, then. A while ago you 
was in danger. Now you are as safe as 
can be. Why? ’Cos a man stepped 
in alone where none else dared to go, 
and brought you out. I have lived 
many years; and when I was young I 
read many books, but I never saw nor 
read of any deed quite similar to Nat’s. 
You feel so, too? You do? Yet he 
cannot reach your heart! There, I 
won't ask my question. What should a 
gell without a heart answer, anyway? 
Let him go back East to his folk. Bet- 
ter out of sight than to tear his heart 
in two loving what don't love him. 
Yet—I will ask my question, after all. 
Why is it? Why don't you love him 
with that love he has given you?” 

While Nan was speaking she became 
more and more excited. Blue veins 
stood out on her forehead; she trem- 
bled all over; her brows drew down 
into their old frown, and her face, for 
all its thinness, became almost as fierce 
as when she defied the Rathlee gang. 

Maizie paused a moment before 
speaking. Under Nan’s gaze her 
cheeks had turned fiery red and her 
words came brokenly. Now she mas- 
tered her confusion and spoke in a 
quiet: voice, though the flush was still 
upon her face. 

“From what you said, you. seem to 
think that Nat loves—me. It is my 
sister." 

Nan opened her mouth here, but shut 
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it again without speaking. Maizie 
waited an instant, and then went on 
hurriedly : 

"If you knew Bel, such an idea as 
this would never have occurred to you. 
She is beautiful, she is everything 
which I am not. I suspected what was 
going on when we traveled from Kan- 
sas—after he left us at Chico Springs 
I became quite sure. And only the 
other day he said something about it, 
"and I " Maizie cleared her throat. 

Nan caught her up sharply. 

“What did you say, little one? 
me all." 

“I only said"—Maizie spoke in a 
whisper now—“that I understood and 
loved him—as a sister." 

Again Nan's eyes swept searchingly 
over the girl's face, and again that face 
reddened deeply. Neither of them 
spoke for a little while, then Nan mur- 
mured in a feeble voice: 

"Kiss me—tttle one.” And as 
Maizie bent over her—" You were right, 
my daisy,” she added. “I made—a big 
mistake. Now send sonny in." 

Nat sat with her a long time. It 
was the afternoon, and the household 
of the ranch were assembled in the 
kitchen, sitting round the lighted stove, 
as Western folk will do in the hottest 
weather, gossiping. 

The doctor was there with Dan Shel- 
ford and Mrs. Mixer and the good 
lady of the ranch, who, in hospitable 
Western fashion, made nothing of this 
upset to all her family arrangements. 
In the room next to Nan’s, furnished 
with some pretense to elegance, and 
therefore rigorously avoided by its 
owners except on Sunday, Maizie sat 
alone, darning her father’s socks. 

While her fingers flew busily her 
thoughts swung like a pendulum from 
those words of Nan’s to that time 
when Nat had spoken to her about his 
love—and she had, as she thought, an- 
swered so judiciously. 

What was she to think now? Maizie 
knitted her brows, and thought hard 
for the space of half an hour. At the 
end of that time she heard the sound 
of an opening door, and Nat came 
into the room. 


Tell 
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“How is she?” 

“Sinking fast.” 

Maizie set her work aside, and as she 
rose, Shep, who was lying at her feet, 
rose too; and leaning lovingly against 
her looked at his master, and slowly 
wagged his tail. 

"I must go to her," Maizie said. 

“Not yet." 

She looked up and tried to speak; 
but no words came, He took her hands 
and laid them on his breast. 

“Maizie, is there any hope for me?" 

Her lips trembled, and she smiled, 
but still she did not speak. Slowly 
then, but very tenderly, Nat's arm 
closed round her, and he took his an- 
swer from her lips. 

A sound came from the other room, 
a faint voice calling Nat by name. He 
answered and went in, holding Maizie 
by the hand. 

Nan was breathing with difficulty. 
Her face was drawn and gray with the 
shadow of approaching death, but when | 
she saw Nat and Maizie she feebly held 
out her hands. 

“So all is right," she whispered faint- 
ly. "Kiss me, sonny.  Maizie, little 
one"— she gasped for breath, and in her 
eyes there was an imploring look which 
the girl could not understand at first— 
“I was bad, oh, I was wicked—if you 
can forgive—tell me, before God, with 
your hand in sonny's. Can you-——can 
you forgive me what I might have 
done ?" 

Maizie dropped on her knees and 
kissed the anxious face.. 

"[ forgive it all. God bless you." 

Nan sighed, and the deep furrows in 
her forehead  smoothed themselves 
away. Her eyes closed, the clasp of 
her hand upon Nat's relaxed, and with- 
out a struggle or a pang she passed 
peacefully away. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
JEFF TAKES ADVICE. 


When Mixef returned from Amenta, 
it was found that Nan left a will with 
him, leaving all she possessed to Nat- - 
a sum not far short of twenty thousand 
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dollars. This money, however, Nat, 
with Maizie's full consent, refused to 
take, and after much discussion he in- 
duced Mixer to divide it among the 
families of those who had lost their 
husbands and sons in the battle of 
Amenta. 

'The news of the engagement of Nat 
and Maizie was received by their 
friends, with two exceptions, with the 
complacency and smiling patronage of 
people who had known what was going 
to happen all the time, and were sur- 
prised that it had not happened before. 
The exceptions were Bel and Jeff. . Bel 
embraced her sister rapturously. 

*Oh, Maizie, that is just right. I'm 
delighted, darling—and as for Nat, he 
deserves even you. Mr. Collingwood 
says he is the bravest man he ever saw 
in his life." 

Something in the tone in which Bel 
said these last words struck Maizie— 
her wits sharpened by her own experi- 
ence—and the last little lingering doubt 
as to the reality of Bel's delight in her 
engagement was at once removed. A 
long and confidential chat between the 
sisters ensued. Some hours later Nat 
received Jeff's congratulations. 

*[ don't know how to put the words," 
said good-hearted Jeff. “The best has 
happened, and you sure deserve it. So 
good luck to your happiness, old boy, 
and hers." 

He shook hands, and then with a 
sudden half-sigh turned away. Nat 
laid a hand upon his arm. “And how 
about yourself?" 

Jeff laughed a joyless laugh. “Me? 
Happiness is not in my way at pres- 
ent." 

"Jeff," Nat said, after a moment's 
pause, “I am going to ask a question. 
It is not a fair one, and you may feel 
it interfering. If so, dry me up. Has 
it ever occurred to you-—say before the 
Amenta raid— that happiness might be 
in your way?” 

Jeff nodded, but did not speak. 

"What has put you off?" 

“Mixer.” 

“What was his argument?” 

“Want of money. Mind you, Mix- 
er’s right. He did not put me off the 
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track entirely. But he talked-— well, 
common sense. At least, I guess so. 
But, some way, p'raps because I'm 
rather beaten down by the little friz- 
zling I got, and the fighting, it seems 
rather hard. However, I promised, So 
there is no more to be said, only I’m 
not going to stay round here long. I 
could not stand it." 

"What promise did you give?" 

“That I would not speak to—to her, 
nor look her way again, till I had put 
by a pile—say two thousand dollars at 
least. Now that, to me, is a big sum, 
and will take me years to make. Mean- 
while, she—Bel—you guess who it is, 
so I may say her name, what will she 
think? That is what bothers me so bad. 
If she cares, she won't like it. If she 
don’t care, well, hadn’t I better know ? 
But, there, why do I talk foolishness? 
Mixer must be right. I know he is, 
and I will go away. I believe I'll go 
to-night. Could you make excuses for 
me, Nat?” 

“Have you ever spoken to Dan?” 

Jeff grinned. “Need you ask? Would 
you, if you had not a cent, care to face 
that man on such a point? I should 
be afraid he might have a fit, or give 
me one. No, I have not spoken to 
Dan.” 

“He is her father,’ observed Nat, in 
a reflective tone. “Mixer is not. Are 
you afraid of him?” 

Jeff drew himself up. 

“Tf that is your idea, I'll go at once. 
Afraid! Ten Dan Shelfords, each 
meaner than the one before, would not 
scare me. I'll speak to him to-night, 
before I go. Thank you for the hint." 

“Well,” Nat rejoined gravely, “don’t 
let me advise; but if you feel that way 
I would certainly speak, only not be- 
fore sundown. And as to your de- 
parture—put that off till to-morrow.” 

After a (tle further talk, this was 
agreed to, and the friends parted. 

How Jeff got through the rest of the 
day he never could remember. Carry 
it off as he might before Nat, he was, 
in truth, horribly afraid of Dan Shel- 
ford—when it came to the point of ask- 
ing his consent*to the paying of ad- 
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dresses to Bel. Then Zeke would not 
at all approve. Yet, as Nat had said, 
Dan was her father, and, after all, 
things could not be worse than they 
were at present. Anyhow, he had said 
he would do it, and do it he must. Jeff 
waited until Dan had supped, and then 
bruskly invited him to the saloon, and 
called for drinks. 

“You won't care to hear what I have 
to tell, Mr. Shelford," began Jeff hur- 
riedly. “But I reckon to speak, and 
chance it. I-—I had the good fortune a 
little bit ago to brush up against road- 
agents near Las Animas. It happened 
that in the coach besides me were— 
"were other folk, and among them your 
daughter, Miss Bel." 

Jeff stopped here, and drew a mighty 
breath. Dan said nothing, and Jeff 
fancied he was very grim. 

“We—we  squelched those road- 
agents, and became, all of us, kind of 
intimate and friendly." 

“So I heard,” said Dan very dryly. 

Jeff got desperate. 

“Afterward I rode down to Chico 
Springs, and was at Mixer’s. So was 
Miss Bel— and then — well — I felt 
everything for her—and so I do now 
—and that’s what I wanted to say. 
She is your daughter,-and I felt you 
ought to know it. Now, what I want 
to know is, what do you think of it? 
Wil you let me speak to her? Or will 
you shut right down on me because I'm 
poor?" j 

For a few minutes no reply came at 
all. Then Dan said slowly: 

“You have not, I presume, spoken 
of this to Bel?" ~ 

“No.” 

“That,” Dan went on, “was fair, for 
she is young. You want my ideas. I'll 
give them. First, marriage when there 
ain't plenty to fill the pot even in a bad 
year is nothing less than misery. You 
are poor, you say. Tht you can’t 
marry—yet. Second, a young girl like 
Bel, eighteen ‘come next January, don’t 
know nothing of men. She thinks she 
does, but she don’t. Now, with these 
points made clear, how do-we stand? 
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Kind of far away, I guess. But that 
ain't all in’ this case. For there are 
circumstances which I may call pe- 
coolia A man spoke to me of you 
this afternoon"— Jeff gave a perceptible 
start—"I see you know his name. He 
did not say much. He ain't one who 
does, but I know, by experience, that - 
he means more than most. It happens 
that I owe him something. The only 
man I do owe a cent to in all this 
world. I ain’t going to tell you what he 
said. But I would like to know this: 
if a man—it might be me—made you 
an offer of partnership in stock, would 
you settle in this country once for all; 
drive in your stakes to stay, and work 
year in year out, steady and straight 
and true? Would you do all that, Jef- 
ferson Collingwood ?” 

Jeff gasped, and the railing of the 
balcony on which he leaned shook again. 
What did this incomprehensible little 
man mean, with his keen, dry face, and 
sharp eyes peering up under his hat- 
brim, and his words of hope and good 
cheer? 

“Ts—this—business ?” Jeff panted at 
last. 

“That depends on you.” 

“Then I say yes—yes, a hundred 
times. Why, that is all I want. Give 
me such a start as that, and I would 
not be poor for long if hard work 
counts for anything." 

"Yet you have not stuck, so far," 


said Dan. “You have been most every- 
where and settled nowheres. Isn't that 
so?” 


“You are right,” Jeff replied humbly ; 
“quite right. But I never had anything 
to stay for. Now? But there is one 
thing yet. If some one—God bless 
him, whoever he is—be ready to give 
me a start, how about your daughter? 
May I—will she—what?” 

Dan smiled, a dry, caustic smile, yet 
if his face could look benevolent I think 
it must have done so as he said, pat- 
ting his tall companion gently on the 
shoulder : 

“That—my good Jefferson—I rather 
guess you had better find out yourself.” 


END. 
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ID you ever learn to swim by the 
The method 
in being thrown bodily into 


old primeval method ? 
consists 
deep water. There are good points to 
this system. If exciting, it is also ef- 
Within ten 


any expense for a teacher, the pupil 


fective. minutes, without 


masters the rudiments of a useful art 
which many acquire only after months 
of effort and which the great majority 
of mankind never master at all. 
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W* have just had an experience of 


a similar 


nature. During the 
past season we had brought THe Por- 
ULAR to a higher standard than ever 
before. Then we took the plunge. We 
did it with our eyes open, and we were 
not pushed into the water, but still it 
was a plunge. We went on record as 
promising our readers that we could 
continue to improve THe PoruLar—that 
each successive number of the magazine 
for the coming year would be better 
than the one that preceded it. A great 
many people who know something about 
the magazine world from the inside 
told us that we had done a foolish thing 
when we made that promise. They said 
that we had promised an impossibility, 
that THE PopuLar was so good at that 
time as to be unsusceptible of improve- 
Many of our readers wrote to 
effect. with 
them and were going to improve it. We 


ment. 


the same We disagreed 
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were not quite sure how we were going 
to do it; we were sure, however, that 


it would be improved somehow. 
ggg 


HE man who has been thrown into 
deep water from a boat lives at 

a very high rate of speed for the first 
few moments. During the past month 
or so we have been acquiring experi- 
We learned 


One of them is impor- 


ences at a similar rate. 
several facts. 
tant—the fact that we can improve THE 
The 
time has come when we can redeem our 
The 


present number is a proof of that fact; 


PoruLAR. We are sure of it now. 


promises and deliver the goods. 


but we haven't time to talk about it now. 
You have it in your hands at the pres- 
ent moment, and can judge for yourself. 


We are not afraid of your judgment. 
ged 


O begin with the complete novel in 

next month’s issue. It is one of 
the best pieces of adventure fiction that 
Bailey Mil- 


lard, the author, is new to the readers of 


has been written in years. 
Tue Poputar. He is a Californian, and 
was editor of the 
The United 
States has no place so filled with the 


for many years he 


San Francisco Examiner. 


possibilities of romance and adventure 
as the coast of California, where East 


meets West, where fortunes have been 
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made or lost in a day, and where the 
flotsam and jetsam of a-whole world of 
mystery and marvels drift together at 
the Golden Gate. 
this a generation ago and brought the 


Bret Harte realized 


realization home to the reading public 
No one knows the 
Western coast better than Mr. Millard. 
He knows of it at first-hand, having 


of his generation. 


spent his youth there, and he makes us 
know it in his novel, “The Difficult Is- 
lands" a story in which a millionaire 
and his pretty daughter, a young San 
Francisco electrician, and a gang of 
play 
their parts in a drama as exciting as 


barbarous Chinese  pearl-divers 


we have read in many a day. 
ggg 


E have another new writer who 
makes his bow.to the readers of 
MAGAZINE in next 

This is Francis Whit- 

lock, whose new series of stories, “Tales 
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month’s issue. 
of the Lost Legion,” starts next month. 
The members of the “Lost Legion” are 
gentlemen adventurers, soldiers of for- 
tune, whose wanderings in out-of-the- 
way corners of the earth have led them 
into strange circumstances and stranger 
The first of the series, “An 
Echo of the Spanish Inquisition,” is a 


adventures. 


story of South America—different from 
and far more interesting than the ordi- 
nary South American story. You will 
find in these “Tales of the Lost Legion” 
fiction with a distinct flavor of its own, 
totally unlike anything that you have 
read in the past. 


B. M. FERGUSON is well and 

e favorably known to the read- 

ers of THe Popular. “Garrison’s Fin- 
ish," his racing story which is now 
selling in big editions in book form, in- 
troduced him to you, and the series of 
stories, "Strange Cases of a Medical 
Free-lance," now appearing, firmly es- 
tablished the friendship. 
we will publish the first instalment of a 


Next month 


novel, "Zollenstein," which will appear 
serially in THE Poputar. Mr. Fergusorf 
has put the best part of a year’s work 
in this story. It is one of the strongest 
serials we have read in some time, and 
is a tale of action and romance. We 
will not risk spoiling your pleasure in it 
in the slightest degree by telling you 
more about it. 


ggg 


EXT month you will read a funny 
baseball story by Martin A. 
Flavin, entitled “Kallico Dick and His 
Cactus Bat.” 
a professional foot-racer by H. R. Du- 


There is a strong story of 


rant, who is well known by his athletic 
stories in other magazines, but is a new- 
comer to THE PopuLar staff. Charles 
K. Moser contributes a vigorous West- 
ern story, “The One-lunger," and C. S. 
Pearson a racing story, "The Outsider." 


ggg 


HESE are only a few of the things 
that go to make up a big number. 
When you read it you will agree with 
us, we believe, that we have accom- 
plished what many of our friends told 
us was impossible. 


CP ope oe 
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smile.” 


Miss Adele Ritchie 
One of America’s Most 
beautiful Artistes, says: 


ZODENTA 


Is for particular people, 
for those who care about 
the little things which 
add to the appearance 
of the well groomed 
man or woman. 

It is a dentifrice in 
paste form different 
dct from the ordinary pastes 

3i because the ingredients 
are blended together 
by intense heat, so that 
Zodenta is always the 
same, 

It dissolves all inju- 
rious deposits which dis- 
color and in time ruin 
the delicate enamel, caus- 
ing decayed teeth. It pre- 
vents the formation of 
tartar and destroys all 
poisons and germs which 
cause softened and dis- 
eased gums. 

If your druggist does 
not keep Zodenta, send 
us 25 cents for a large 
(2% oz.) tube postpaid. 
Your money returned if 
you don't like it 

Write for Tooth Brush 
Holder, mailed free. 


F. F. Ingram & Co. 


70 Tenth 
St. 
Detroit 


A little care—a little daily attention—and a little Milkweed 
Cream will give the woman who cares, a perfect complexion 


What attention do you give your face and hands? You 
wash them of course, but that's not enough. Exposure to 
the weather, to heat and cold, to dirt and dust, indoors and 
out, to the tainted air of the ball room or the steam of the 
kitchen, will take the bloom from any complexion. These 
causes and conditions result in a sallow complexion, make 
the skin rough, coarsen its texture, and unless proper atten- 
tion is given there comes lasting and unsightly facial blemishes. 


Milkweed Cream 


Used night and morning has proven to women everywhere that 
they can have a clear, bright and healthy skin, for it 


Improves bad Complexions, Preserves good ‘Complexions. 
Milkweed Cream is a skin food with tonic properties. It is dainty, fastidious, 
refined; just a little applied with finger tips (no rubbing or kneading) clears the 
minute pores from dust and dirt, stimulates them into natural activity, and through 
them feeds the inner skin so that a brilliant and glowing complexion is obtained. 
Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. A sample will convince you; mailed free for stamp. 


F. F. INGRAM (à CO.,70 Tenth St. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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a personal YOUR BRAIN 
menage 


The most precious thing in the world is your brain. Not 
all the wealth of Rockefeller can buy it from you. Buta 
brain unapplied has no value at all. The application of 
brain power is the great secret of the modern world. 


The HARMSWORTH SELF-EDUCATOR MAGAZINE tells you how to 
apply your brain. 


It does not matter at all whether you are a clerk or a 
tailor, a cotton spinner or an engineer, an artist or an 
artisan. This magazine is made for you. Your work in life, 
whatever it is, is dealt with here. 


Nothing like it has ever been published before. Such a 
staff of teachers has never before been at your command. It 
is the creation of many minds concentrated on a great pur- 
pose. Only after years of experience and the tireless 


energy of many lives can such a creation come into being. 

The SELF-EDUCATOR stands for an expenditure of brain power 
and an outlay of capital which nothing but the force of a 

great idea can justify. 


You may live without it. It is not essential to your 
existence. So you may scorn the express and ride in a 
stage-coach. But the stage-coach will arrive long after 
the train, and somebody else will have seized your opportun- 
ities. 

The face of the world changes. The reign of wealth has 
passed. Brains may buy fortunes, but millions of money can- 
not buy a brain. Brains are made, not bought. 


Your future is with you. Make it with this magazine or 
without it. But MAKE IT. 


The HARMSWORTH SELF-EDUCATOR MAGAZINE is not a magazine 
to catch your cent a day. Do not buy it unless you are in 
earnest with your life. But if you are in earnest, if you 
believe the world has something for you to do, HARMSWORTH 
SELF-EDUCATOR MAGAZINE will help you do it. 


It will bring some of the finest minds in the world in 
tune with yours. 


Start your subscription NOW. $3 for one year, twice-a- 
month, or send 15 cents for a single issue to 244 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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jn our 


Free Book 


gives valuable in- 
formation. Itillus- 
trates all massage 
movements for the 
face and neck; it 


wrinkles, to round angles 
and drive off a double 
chin; it shows how to at- 
tain firm flesh, a clear, clean 
skin, and a naturally beautiful 
; complexion. With this book 
and a jar of 


Massage Cream 


any woman can retain her youthful appear- 
ance, and overcome the effects of modern 
indoor living and social or family cares. 


A Free Sample to Test 


Simply send us your name on a posíal and receive 
book and sample by return mail. 


We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible, but 

do not accept a substitute for Pompeian. If your 

dealer does not keep it, we will send a 5oc. or $1.00 

b EMT jar of the cream, postpaid on receipt of price. 
{ 


7 POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY 
J 12 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 
] 


Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who are particular, 
For sale by all dealers—25 cents a cake; box of 3 cakes, 60 cents. 


i 
Ij 


i 
X y 
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The New 
Gillette Blade 


We want every Gillette user to try the new 
Gillette Blade (1907 Make), no matter how 
well he’s been pleased with Gillette blades of 
previous years. And we want every non- 
Gillette user to try the new blade and learn 
of a truer and keener shaving edge than 
he’s ever known in a strop razor. 


It's not a new model but a new make. 


It is the result of two years' continuous and 
costly research by able steel metallurgists. 


It is of the finest iron and the iron is 
converted into steel according to a new high 
carbon Gillette formula by the most skillful 
steel makers in the steel business. The lay- 
man will more readily understand the fine- 
ness of this new blade steel when it is ex- 
plained that it costs 9 times the price paid 
for strop razor steel. 


(1907 MAKE) 


Then the sharp ed$es of the new blade 
are put on by automatic sharpening ma- 
chines. Other razors boast of hand sharpen- 
iné. Bottomless boast! Hands are weak, 
trembly, inaccurate, $et tired, vary. But the 
Gillette grinding, honing, and stroppin$ 
machines used on this new blade are pow- 
erful, steady, exact, tireless, uniform—hence 
work on a nearly unvarying edge and a 
much truer and keener edge than the old- 
fashioned hand-sharpened strop razor edge 
to which you are probably accustomed. 


And these new (1907 Make) blades are 
expertly tested for seven defects and must 
split a hanging human hair before they're 
enveloped and sealed in damp-proof paper 
from factory to you with this inspector's 
ticket enclosed: * Should any blades in this 
package prove unsatisfactory, return them 

by mail with this ticket and explicit 


And these new blades are tem- criticism.” 
pered by an improved, automatic, — In next month's ads. we'll explain 
temperin$ method, which hardens why the new (1907 Make) blades 
them, not superficially but from SCIENCE are uniform and the same in hard- 
side to side, from end to end, of ness and keenness. 


from surface to bottom, and hard- SHAVING 


ens them to a degree of hard- 
ness only 20% less hard than the 
hardest known substance—the dia- 
mond—and brittles them to almost 
the brittleness of glass (break one), 
and distributes the hardness and 
brittleness so evenly and so uni- 
formly that the blades are equally 
hard and equally brittle at every 
point. This unusual hardness and 


If you’re not a Gillette user you 
ought to get one on thirty days’ 
free trial and give it a thoroush test. 
Most dealers make this offer. If 
yours doesn't, we will. lt will prove 
itself. Costs about 2 cents per shave, 
first year and about 4% of a cent per 
shave subsequent years for blades. 


Triple silver plated set with 12 
blades $5.00. Extra Blades 10 for 


brittleness are due partially to the 50 cents. 
ape inness ol he ad Send for this book to-day. : 
ooo. or ue inch) zpide It is being read by thousands Gillette Razors and Blades sold by 
. od now and has gone through Dru$, Cutlery and Hardware dealers 
thinner the blade the harder it can three editions in sixty days. everywhere 
be tempered. This paper thin blade Jt is worth its weight in gold j du 


is an exclusive Gillette patent found 


do pay Man abe den OI GILL BTTR- SALES COMPANY, 


in no other razor. you a copy, prepaid. 


288 Times Building, - + New York 


" | Safet 
G illette Rarer 
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For the OverworKked 


Work and worry of a business life, the cares of house 
and the strain of society, tend to lessen the vitality of 
men and women, often bringing about a state of col- 
lapse. You are not sick, but nature has been overtaxed; 
your sleep does not refresh, your energy is lacking and 
you have lost your grip on the good things in life. These 
are the warnings—the system must be strengthened. 
At this critical time, the remedy is 


Pabst Extract 
Tee Best Tonic 


Being an extract of rich barley malt and choicest 
hops, it not only furnishes nourishment in predigested 
E form, but acts as a tonic, giving you a desire for food 
AO es th Food and Drug Al 4 and furnishing your system the power to draw quicker, 
P SERIAL N'I92l. A better and greater energy from what you eat. The gen- 
: T BREWING tle, soothing effect of the hops restores your nerves to 
WAUKEE. WIS us A their normal state, causing peaceful and refreshing 
"Cw Al sleep, strengthening the brain and giving new life to 

VM the tired muscles. 


— Pabst Extract 


Insist Ufon the Original The’ Best Tonic 


Newark, N. J. Will strengthen the weak and overworked. Will produce sleep. 

I have used "The Best Tonic” | Will build up and feed the nerves. Will conquer dyspepsia. 
to good advantage. lt is an | Will help recovery from sickness. Will assist nursing mothers. 
excellent article easily assimi- 
oh eae MA I en EOM Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law. 

2g " a slee d $ 

will MOTA erent helt ARE U. S. Serial No. 1921. 
cases. Booklet and picture entitled “Baby's First Adventure’ sent free on request. 


C. F. Starkweather, M. D 3 A 
Pabst Extract Dept. ''B 1’’ Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Let Me Prove That 
10 Acres «i. Irrigated Land 


Can 
earn 


Irrigated, 


E. W. SHUTT, President 
"Rio Grande Land, Water & Power Co, 


Government Reports, that irrigated lands in the 

Great Southwest, in selected crops, are made to 

net 6300 to 61,000 a year per acre over and above 
the entire cost of cultivating them. 

Anyone who knows the country will tell you that 
absolutely the surest, safest way in the world to gain 
a large and permanent income for a small 
outlay is to get hold of a few acres of irriga- 
ted land in the Great Southwest. 

But always before it bas required at least 
afew hundred dollars and it has been necessary for 
the Investor to live on the land and develop it. 

Now, my company makes 1t possible for you to 
get ten acres OF the finest irrigated land in the 
world 1f you can save 82.50 a week. 

You can go and live on it—absolutely assured that 
itcan be made to earn 83,000 to 610,000 every year 
without fail. 

Or you can remain in your present position and 
add almost that much to what you earn. 

For my company will cultivate your property for 
& small share of the crops. 

You don't have to know a thing in the world 
&bout farming. 

Now, I can and will prove all this from the 
highest authorities in the land, 

All you have to do is—write me and say, 
"Prove to me that ten acres of your land can 
be made to net from 83,000 to 810,0002 year above 
all cost of cultivating it.” 

I have the proof, so read what my company 
will do for you, 


Ye know, or can easily learn from United States 


* * * 


I will deliver to you at once a Secured Land 
Contract for ten acres of irrigated land 
in the Rio Grande Valley. 

You must pay my company @2.50a week 
or as much more as you like. 

Instead of your having to pay interest 
on deferred payments, I agree, for my 
company, to pay you 5% per annum on 
the money you pay in 

I also bind my company to fully irri- 
gate your land and turn it over to you 
under full cultivation whenever you 
desire to mature your contract. 

$2.50 & week wili mature your con- 
tract in 10 years. 

But after you have paid 62.50 a week 
for three years, or the same tota! amount 
in a shorter time, I agree and bind my 
company to lend you enough money to 
make all future payments and mature 
your contract. 

Remember, the land will be fully irrigated and 
completely under cultivation, so your firet year’s 
crop shou la net you enough over and above the cost 
of cultivating 1t to fully pay your loan. 

You would then own land outright that can be 
made to net you $3,000 to 810,000 a year. 

Can you hope in any other way as safe and sure as 
this to have so large an income in a few years! 


cultivation, ready 
toearnat least 


$250 a month’ 


ALBUQUERQÙ; 


$250.99 uom FOr You 
I Will Sell It To You For 


$2.50 a Week 


Not in all the world have I 
ever heard of so goodan op- 
portunity for men of smali 
means. 

In this small space I cannot 
tell you all the steps that have 
been taken to safeguard your 
money in every way. 

This is investment — not specula- 

tion—yet you get returns equal to those 
from successful speculation. 

And all the while youare secured against 


under 


4 
ts loss by the finest farm land in the world, 
^ i, and your interest in water-rights that no 
x man could buy fora million dollars. 
SANDOVA. O p Here 18 no question like flnding gold or 
d: striking oil about this proposition. 
> Alameda 4 S The land is there for all time. 


Martinez The water is there for all time to nourish 
and fertilize it. 
You don’t have to dig In the ground deeper 
than to plant seed 

There are no insects that destroy crops in this 

country, 
There is no chance for drought. 
There is no chance known to man fora single 
crop failure, ever, 

And the abundantcropsof largeand in every other 
way superiorhays, grains, vegetables and fruits are 
equaled 1n only & very few favored spots, such as the 
Rocky Ford country. But Lam going to prove by case 

after case that ten acres of this property can be made 
to net you 83,000 to 810,000 a year, according to the 
& kind of crops grown. 

The difference is not according to location of land or 
season or anything of the kind. 

The land is near a prosperous and growing city — 
Albuquerque—the largest city in New Mexico. 

Our main irrigation canal to run through the city. 

The main line of the Santa Fe Railroad runs through 
o our land from end to end. 

z And ourown electric line is to supply additional cheap 
A sag transportation to every section of these 
ands. 

If you want to see the country for yourself, you can go 
with the next party I take to look at the property. Or you 
and your friends can band together and send a repre- 
sentative. 

Or 1 willsend you names of prominent men who have gone 
r will go and you can ask them what conditions they find. 

But this is the merest outline of what I will show youin 
detail, 

There are many features of this Secured Land Contrace 

that make ic safe and profitable which I haven't space to 

touch upon. 
I am only attempting to make it clearto you that if you can 
possibly save $2.50 u week you can buy land that can be made 
to net you a three to ten thousand dollar income in a few years. 

Don’t doubt—1 have proof. 

l have promis^d to lay it before you. Allyou have to do is to 
write for1t—that can't cost you a cent more than postage. 

And as fast as the mails can carry, I will send you proof that 
as sure as crops grow where climate, soil and water conditions 
are perfect, you can be financially independent in a few years. 

E ec. +s 

Now, not to hurry your decision 1n the least, but to protect the price, 
write me personally at once. 
$? For after the first lot of ten acre tracts 1s contracted for we will ask more. 
But I make this promise. Every man or woman who answers this advertise- 
ment at once can have at least ten acres on these terms uniess, of course, all 
our land should be already contracted for from this one advertisement, 

Now, write atonce. I can say nothing more in this advertisement except 
that,if I could, I would not tell you all you can confidentiy expect from this 
investment. For you would not believe it without the proof which I cannot 
putinan advertisement. Address me personally,and believe me sincerely, 


E. W. SHUTT. President Rio Grande Land, Water and Power Co. 
683 Houser Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Cheer 
of the Man 


The man who wins a good position and a high 
salary is entitled to cheer. 


He has accomplished something worth while—and 
yet it’s really easy. First, because there are more 
good positions than there are trained men to fill 
them—second, because any man, no matter who he 
is or how lowly his present position, can acquire in 
a short time and without sacrifice just the exact 
training necessary to win inany line of work he selects. 


This has been made possible by the enormous 
resources, the unlimited facilities of the International . 
Correspondence Schools—an institution of 16 years’ 
standing, supported by $6,000,000 capital, conducted 
for the sole purpose of training poorly-paid men 
to earn higher salaries. 


During February, 344 students voluntarily reported 


an increase in salary and position as the direct re- 
sult of I. C. S. training. 
nine sectas SEAMING. 


In a nutshell, if you have an ounce of ambition, the 
I. C. S. will help you win. If you have enough honest 
curiosity to want to know how the I. C. S. will, at its 
own expense, take up your case personally and explain 
every detail to you without asking you for one cent, 
unless you decide to go on. All you have to do is to 
mail the enclosed coupon, marking it as directed, so 
that it may have the intelligent consideration of the 
men who help other men to win. 


Mail the Coupon To-Day. 


! INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 855 Scranton, Pa. t 

Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how 

| I can qualify for a larger salary in the position 

before which I have marked X 


Mechanical Drafteman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elee. Lighting Supt 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil pincer 
Building Contractor 
Architee’l Draftsman 
Architect 

Bridge Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Co erelal Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Electrical Engineer 


Name___ 


Street and No. 


(A EEE = 
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AINSLEE’S 


FOR MAY 


“The Magazine That Entertains” 


The remarkable serial story, ''Her Son,” by 
HORACE A. VACHELL, will reach its fourth in- 
stalment in the May number of AINSLEE’S. 
Those who have followed it from the beginning 
and have finished reading the chapters contained in 
the current number, have found that the narrative 
has reached a stage of the most intense interest and 
will be easily convinced that the publishers exag- 
gerated nothing in their preliminary announcements. 

The opinion of readers that it is a very great 
story is unanimous. 


The novelette in the May num‘ er will be an ex- 
ceedingly fine mystery tale called ‘‘The Blotting 
Book,” by E. F. BENSON. 


Besides these special features there will be a list 
of short stories by ELIZABETH DUER, ROY 
NORTON, GERTRUDE LYNCH, MARY H. 
VORSE, WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT, 
JOHNSON MORTON and BROUGHTON 
BRANDENBURG. 


Another special and very interesting feature will 
be an article by the celebrated violinist, MARIE 
HALL, giving some of her personal reminiscences 
and experiences. 


Price, per copy, 15c. Subscription $1.80 a Year 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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The World 


loves a Winner. 


) Here's one 
that won over 
every typewriter 
under the sun. 
It’s the new Oliver 
No.5. 

Hats off to the vic- 
torious Oliver! 

The new Oliver is 
*the first to reach the 
goal of typewriter per- 
fection. 
While other type- 
writer makers rested on 
their laurels, the Oliver 
Typewriter Company's 
corps of mechanical 
experts were bending 
every energy to the task of making a new 
world’s record. 

The splendid result, the wonderful new 
Oliver Model No. 5, represents the highest 
achievement of typewriter invention. 


Speed possibilities have been vastly increased. 
Time and labor-saving features hitherto un- 
known have been perfected. Years of durability 
have been added. 

Simplicity has been reduced to its lowest 
terms. 

Efficiency has reached its utmost limits. 

Not until Oliver Model No.5 was absolutely 
perfect downto the minutest detail—not until 
we were fully prepared by increasing our fac- 
tory capacity to meet the enormous demand 
for it —was news of the coming wonder per- 
mitted to reach the outside world. 


This is the first public announcement of 
Oliver Model No. 5, and it will go down in 
history as marking a new epoch in the type- 
writer industry. 


It is impossible in the limited space of this 
announcement to adequately describe the new 
machine. A brief resume of its commanding 


advantages must suffice. 

TheOliver Disappearing Indicator is the 
only device on any typewriter for indicating the 
exact visible printing point at time of stroke. 

The Oliver Balance Shift Mechanism 
gives the new model a fifty per cent advantage 
over all other shift key machines. 


The Oliver Line Ruling Device, the 
Oliver Non-Vibrating Base, the Oliver 
Automatic Paper Feed, and scores of ad- 
ditional improvements that make for accuracy 
and speed, are found on Model No. 5 and 
nowhere else. 

Every employer, every operator, every busi- 
ness executive interested in raising the stand- 
ard of efficiency in all departments, should 
write for catalogue giving full details of this 
wonderful typewriter. 


Extra Men Wanted At Once! 


Unprecedented demand for the new model necessi- 
tates the employment of extra salesmen immediately. 

Good salaries and permanent positions to men of 
character and ability. We train our men FREE 
in The Oliver School of Practical Salesmanship. 
Address at once, 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 145 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Red-Blood Man 


The man who believes in the green fields, the charm of the silvery stream, 
in the soothing influences of the lofty peaks; who believes 


in all clean, healthful, outdoor life, is the 
man to whom RECREATION will 
appeal with a force that 
is irresistible. 
Devoted 

to all that is best in 

Hunting, Fishing, Motor- 


ing, Boating, Golfing, and to all other 

recreation that means red blood. Printed wholly on 

coated paper, pages 10 x 14 inches, with authoritative. and attractive text and illus- 
trations. There are more than 100 fine pictures in the April number. Yearly, 
$2.00; usually-15 cents a copy, but 25 cents a copy for double numbers. 


A Few of the Good Things in April Recreation 


A remarkable article on TARPON FISHING by | THE KENNEL is taken care of by James Watson, 
Charles Frederick Holder, one of the best authori- | who knows more about dogs than any other man in 
ties and most interesting writers of the age. | America. 


ON A MOUNTAIN COW RANCH, by | RACING SMALL YACHTS ON THE PA- 
EA F CIFIC, by Allen Henry Wright. 
Edwin L. Sabin. | 


THE TIRE PROBLEM OF THE AUTO- 
SALT WATER FISHING, by John Harring- | MOBILIST, by Hiram P. Maxim. 


ton Keene, who knows the subject thoroughly. | AMERICA, THE NATION OF MARKS- 


MOTORING IN OLD FLANDERS, an article | MEN, by Annie Oakley. 
of immense value to automobilists written by Henry W. DIFFERENT DEGREES OF DUCK 
Wack, who toured the section he writes about. | HUNTING, by Charles H. Morton. 


Then there are a dozen or more other articles on every phase of clean outdoor life and recreation. You can only 


appreciate April Recreation after seeing it. 


A SPLENDID COMBINATION OFFER 


By special arrangements with the publishers of Burr McIntosh Monthly, which is described 
on the opposite page, we are able to make the really remarkable subscription offer of one full 
years subscription to that magazine ($3.00) and one full year's subscription to Recreation 
($2.00), both for only $3.50, regular price, $5.00. The magazines may go to different 
addresses if desired, anywhere in the United States, Cuba, Porto Rico or Mexico. Foreign 
postage, including Canada, on each magazine, $1.00 extra. 


Just to Get Acquainted 


We will send you RECREATION each month for eight months, April to November, 1907, inclusive, for just 
$1.00, and, if you don't like the April number when you get it, tell us so, and we will return your dollar. If you 
want to examine RECREATION before accepting this offer, buy the April number of your newsdealer, or send 
15 cents to us for it. 


Address RECREATION, C-4 West 22d Street, New York 
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Why You Ought to Know 


The Burr Mcintosh 
Monthly 


It is the magazine that is different and is 
conceded to be the most beautiful maga- 
zine in the world. 


It is essentially a magazine that appeals to people 
of refinement and culture, to people who appreciate 
the best in fine illustrations presented in an unusual 
manner. 


SUPERB WORKS OF ART 
IN EVERY NUMBER 


Each issue contains a number of artistic subjects printed on heavy 
plate paper, in splendid color effects, and inserted at intervals 
throughout the magazine. In addition to these special subjects in 
colors, there is an art supplement devoted to the reproduction of 
the best works of the old masters, or of modern artists, the subject 
of the April supplement being work from the Photo—Secession. 
This portion is always printed in an art tone ink of special shade, 
producing a result that experts term * 'remarkable." 

The balance of the magazine is printed in sepia double tone 
inks on fine enamel paper in the highest perfection of the 
printer'sart. The entire magazine is bound with silk cord of 
a color harmonizing with the color scheme of the cover. 


EVERY PICTURE IS WORTHY A FRAME 


and YOU will find more than enough choice pictures in every num- 

ber of the Burr McIntosh Monthly to add a charm to any room 

in your home by framing them in our exquisite and dainty frames of Japanese Wood Veneer, Read carefully our offer 
No. | below which gives you an opportunity to try these frames without cost to you for the frames. 


OUR ANNIVERSARY NUMBER, APRIL, 1907 


Celebrating the beginning of the fifth year of the BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY, the April number just published 
is unusually attractive. The cover design, shown above in miniature, is from the painting ‘‘The Mirror,” by the 
celebrated artist Mr. George R. Barse, Jr., member of the National Academy of Design and other societies of 
famous artists. lt is reproduced with faithful accuracy and is a striking work of art. 


A PLEA FOR THE PHILIPPINES. By Burr McIntosh 


A feature of the literary portion of the April number is an interesting article by Mr. McIntosh, being a candid opinion 
of the present conditions in our Eastern possessions. Mr. McIntosh accompanied Secretary Taft on his trip to the Orient 
as staff photographer, and his interesting story will be illustrated by heretofore unpublished photographs. 

In addition to the special features mentioned, the April number contains a wealth of exquisite portraits of celebrities 
and unusual landscapes and several literary features of more than ordinary interest. 


THREE SPECIAL AND VERY LIBERAL OFFERS 


No. 1.—The Burr McIntosh Monthly is 25 cents a copy, except the double Christmas numbers, which are always 50 
cents a copy. If you will send us $3.00 to the address below for a twelve months’ subscription to begin with the April 
number, we will send you free the March, 1907, number, the double Christmas, 1906, number, and six of our 
Japanese Wood Veneer frames, value $4.35. 

No. 2.—By special arrangement with tbe publishers of Recreation, which is described on the opposite page, we are able to offer one 
full year subscription to that magazine ($2.00) and one full year subscription to Burr McIntosh Monthly ($3.00) BOTH for only 
$3.50, value $5.00. The magazines may go to different addresses anywhere in the United States if desired. 

No. 3.—If you prefer to know a little more about the Burr McIntosh Monthly before subscribing for a full year send us 
$1.00 and we will send you the March, April, May, June, July, 1907, numbers and the Christmas, 1906, number, value $1.75. 

Should you wish to examine The Burr McIntosh Monthly before accepting this offer, buy the April number of your newsdealer, or, 
if he is out of it, send 25 cents tous for tt. It is a purchase you will never regret. 


BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY, C-4 West 22d Street, New York 
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A SINGLE TRIAL 
WILL CONVINCE 
YOU BETTER 
\ THAN GUR 
WORDS OF 
PRAISE AS 
TO THE MAN Y POINTS OF MERIT WHICH OUR 
FAMOUS LINE OF MEN'S . 
SOCKS ARE MOST HON- 
ORABLY ENTITLED TO AND edes 


HAVE. The STANDARD for nearly thirty years SOCKS 
always stamped on toe this mark Sastniy 
If not ble fr l d 6 ed ! 
SOLD BY DEALERS 15r sso ees dee edo ATO og tril 
receipt of price, or 25c. per single pair. 


Style Heng — Famous Snowblack, will not crock or fade. 
3S — Rich Navy Blue. 

— Pure White Inside, Biack and White Clerical Mixture Outside. 
D9 — Navy Blue Ground with Fine Bleached White Hair Line Stripes. 
19F 20 — Black Ground with Neat Embroidered Figures in Cardinal Silks. 
38F30 — Navy Blue Ground with Neat Embroidered Figures in Light Blue Silks. 


When you order direct, state size 


cost us a whole lot of money and we want you to have one. lt is very attractive and useful. Beautifully 
Our free catalogue colored and replete with styles, prices, and information. Your name on a postal will briny it. 


131 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 


” 


Dandy Den Pictures 7 


. De 
4 In fp cg 50c , 
Size 9x12 


Dainty and attractive reproductions by the most 
popular Poster artist in the U. S. 
Here is à girl after your own heart, pretty of face 
and handsome of form, lovable, daring and with the 
style that has made the American girl the queen of p es 
the earth. We have selected a complete set of eight OF THE 
of these superb creations and reproduced them in PLAINS 
exact duplicates of the originals. "They are printed 
on finest enameled art paper, size, 9x12, and reach 
you ready for the walls of your den or library. 
We send this set of four PREPAID, together with 50 
miniature illustrations from our immense list of beau- 
tiful and attractive den pictures, ideal heads, and the 


Most Exquisite Portrayals 
of “Woman Beautiful” 


Ever Shown in One Collection 
for only 50e coin, M. O. or stamps. Or send us $1.00 
for the full set of eight poster girls, illustrations, 
ete., and we will enter your name on our regular 
monthly mailing list. Send at once, Today. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


GORDON ART CO. 
1209 Foster Avenue, Dept. D 15, Chicago 
FREE Order the full set of eight at once and | 
^7—we will inelude absolutely free and THE f 
complimentary a dainty drawing by Ramsey, size, HUNTRESS i 
9x12, entitled “Lhe Summer Engagement.” s 
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| COMPLETE NOVELS, CENT 541.7051 


Free Bicycle cata- 
NOVELETTES 
and STORIES 
If you will send us the names 
and addresses of Five friends, 


log showfng all models at lowest prices. 
DO NO oT BUY a bicycle ora pair of 
tires until you learn 
neighbors or acquaintances who 
to read stories, we will send .you, ee and post- "paid to pay you 
our Complete Novels, Novelettes and 


our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 
for your trouble, Twenty 
8 follows 


proval without a cent deposit, prepay 
eight, allow 10 Days Free Tríal— 
Stories by Famous Authors 

Woven on Fate’s Loom. By Charles Garvice. 


ma All our new and wonderful propositions with 
In Daffodil Time. By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. 


Mig catalogues and much va/uadle information 
sent you FREE for the asking. 
WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
sell a better bicycle for less money than any 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
ou want to Make Money or Earn a 
Bicycle write for our Special Offer. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and 


The Tide on the Moaning Bar. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write 
The House in the Wood. By Mrs. Jane G. Austin. us & postal ove and learn everything. Write it now, «y 
Maggie Lee. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. MEAD CYX 


LE Co. aiios: 0-200 » Chicago. Pn 


The Sapphire Circlet. By Anna Katharine Green. 
A True Story. By Mark T in. 
The Parson of Jackmz: 


ion: 3y A. Conan Doyle. H - 
Hendleigh Hall. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. i IT PAYS BIG 
Huldah. By Marion Harland To Amuse The 
T Last of the Mountjoys. By Mrs. May Agnes Fleming. Pub lic With 


Samantha in Washi gton. By Josiah Allen's Wife. 
y $ F rlas NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our in- 
Elsie r’s Sacrifi By Amanda M. Douglas. struction Book and '' Business Guide" tells all. 


nt 

The St. Hildric Diame adi le By Emma Garrison Jones. 

Sold for Naugh By Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
1 tising Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 


The Mystery € pepe Hall. By Charlotte M. Braeme. | - s ‘a 
The Twelve Wine sses. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, of fun, travel, history, religion, temperanc 
My Host at €. By Anna Katharine Green. | work andsongsillustrated. One man can doit. 
A Literary Nightmare. By Mark Twain. rise a rires dii Lo for 
D, Jone rle. man with i ) oshe : 
Qn po utes" gonan Doyle. School houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 


inder ^L ^s. B xx. McVeigh Miller. : 
Monica. By" The Duchess.” ee ees Profits $10 to over “$100 per night, Others 
M. Alcott. | doit, why not you? It's easy; write to us 


By Tout . Wilkins. and we'll tell youhow. Catalogue free. 


r in mind that this entire collection of tw enty-four AMUSEMENT SUPPLY c0., 465 Chemical Bank P CHICAGO. 


a 
complete novels, novelettes and stories by famous authors will 
cost you nothing; itis given free to pay you for your trouble in Š 


sending us the names and addresses of five story readers. Do 


> 


not send more than the five nam not more than one collec- 
1e novels, nove lettes and stories will be sent to a single 
nd pl send the names from five different families 
than one from each | family. Address 

F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 25 City Hall Place, New York. 


ONG POEMS WANTED 


also Musical Compositions. We pay Roy- 
alty, Publish and Popularize. We compose 
and arrange music FREE of charge. Send 
is your work, Established 1863. 


CEO. JABERC MUSIC CO. | 
219 W. 7TH STREET CINCINNATI O. | 


The Quickest Road to 
SON : FAME AND FORTUNE. 
Send us your poems today. 
We will compose the music 
Your song may be wortl 


WRITING ee of Duars, 


Music, Song and Money. It is free. 
HAYES MUSIC CO., 24 Star Building, CHICAGO 


SONGS MUSIC 


PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY. We pay you one-half | 
the profits. Poems revised, Music composed to words, | 
Copyright secured in your name, if desired. Send 
manuscript, which will be returned if not available. 


POPULAR MUSIC GO. (Inc. "^ae" * 
DEAFNESS 


“The Morley Phone” 


A miniature Telephone for ` 
the Kar—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely com- 
fortable. Makes low sounds 
and whispers plainly heard. 
Over fifty thousand sold, giving in- 
stant relief from deafness and head noises 
There are but few cases of deafness | 
that cannot be benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 76. 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Popular Magazine. 


Our Catalog Prices 
on Diamonds 


4 The trade discounts from our wholesale 

catalog not only to those who buy for cash, 
but also to those who buy on terms.—Do not 
122 a diamond or other jewelry until you have 


Special 


Diamond Offer 


Here is one of several special offers— 
a pure white diamond in Tiffany setting. 


This isa MARSHALL “F” grade 


diamond, the finest grade of diamond 
known in the world, absolutely perfect 
in cut and color, of unsu rpassed bril 
liancy, and far superior to the so- alled highest grade carried 


by the majority of jewelers 


$73. 00 On terms $7.30 a NE 67. 16 
For all cash in lays 

Comparisons PROVE; Ae we c will send you this 

ring on «pproval prepaid, no money down, no obligations, 


not a cent to be paid by you to anybody unless you 
choose to buy after thorough examination 


Send for Catalog 
Copy This Order Form cs 


Our 108-page wholesale catalog lists over 1100 ar- " 
ticles in diamonds, jewelry, watches, cut glass, sil- i PNN ce" 
ver, etc., and quotes the trade discounts ^ NT 

not fail to see this catalog and figure the dis- 
counts. Write today. Jg 


Geo. E. Marshall, 


(Incorporated) 


W. S. Hyde, Jr., Pres. 
A. S. True, Sec. 


Chicago, 
il. 


DRESSES 
Any Man 


With a Stylish Spring and Summer 
Suit Made to Measure, Fine Spring 
Raincoat, Extra Pair of Trousers, 
Handsome Fancy Vest, or YOUR 
LIFE INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 
DENT FOR ONE YEAR—in case of 
death $1,000. A WEEKLY BENEFIT 
FOR ACCIDENTS—policy issued by 
TheGeneral Assurance 

Co. of Philadelphia 

Deposited with insur 

ance departments 

$250,000.00 
Suits made to mensure by 
experienced tailors. Dur. 50 
ably trimmed, equal to any LLLI 
tailor s $25.00 suit, and we 

can prove it 


cash assets over $600,000 oc 


A Spring and Summer rain c 
like suit, or fi 
»r your life 1 
attached, a 
garments are gu 


t, a stylish pair of trousers 
1, a handsome fancy vest, 
ident, with a weekly benefit 
with each suit order. Our 
d 1n fit, workmanship and fabrics. 


Dealing with us you do business with a house that bears repu 
tation. If you don't like the goods, you don’t take them, 
your money refunded. Just send us your name and address 


and we will send you free samples of our Spring and Sum- 
mer cloths, measurement blank, tape Une, and a sample 
ur inspection. Send no money. but write to-day to America’s 
m Tailors , EC 

2 sca MARKS & LEE CO., Inc., 


202-204 Market St., Dept. 161, Chicago, I. Tailors to the Consumer 


accident policy for 
Lending t 


Be Your OwnTailor 


Get Your Own 
Clothes Without Cost 


and make money taking orders 
from your friends. You can build 
up afine businessthis way. You 
can do it "on the side" or 


Suits 


15; 


to— give all your time to it. We 
measure. need Local Managers to take 
POSU orders for Livingston Clothes 
A to measure. 

signs and Our new Style and Sample 
patterns, Book a rye svory rere vind 

sees it t shows latest styles— 
up-to-date fashion plates and samples of 
cut and fit fabrics—that appeal to all good 
not to be dressers. You get this book 


FREE. Just your name and ad- 
dress on a post-card mailed to 
us at once brings you book and 
samples by return mall. Thus you 
learn how to get Livingston 
Clothes—to measure—for about 
half what you would have to pay 
a local Tailor for clothes not as 
good. Send for this book at once 
If you have any spare time, say 
so and we will send you our 
| proposition to Local Managers 


ivingston & Sons South Bend, 


had in com- 
mon ready- 
to-wear 

clothes, nor 
in any gar- 
ments save 
those made 
by best city 


tailors. 
65 Livingston 


Building Indiana 


Meyer 


Stallman's Dresser Trunk 


Easy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packing and Wee as Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 
good box trunk. Hand-riveted ; 
strongest trunk made. In small 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
with privilege of examination. 
2c. stamp for Catalog. 


F. A.STALLMAN, 51 t: Spring St, Columbus, 0, 


Geisha Diamonds 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, standing all test ani 
uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 
ent free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., addresa 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT, CO. 
Dept. F, 201 E. Van Buren Street, - Chicago, lll. 
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Gents’ O F 12, 16 and 18 size or 
Lady's 6 size plain or engraved 90 
year 14 K. gold filled case, fitted with 
genuine Elgin or 
Waltham move 
ment, 812.50 Same 
with double or 

hunting case, 

816.75. 


Here's an opportunity 
to purchase a real dia 
mondata pricethat will 
win yourfavor Weot 
fer you a pure white, 
perfect diamond of lib- 
eral size at only 


$3729 


on terms of 

$7.50 down and 

$3.75 a month 

Let us send you watch 

orringonapprovai C. O 
D first payment or re- 
mit same with order if 
you prefer 
Send for Free Cata- 

log No. E87 


HERBERT L. JOSEPH & CO. 


Diamond Importers—Watch Jobbers 


215 (E87) State Street CHICAGO 


will make 
You 
prosperous 


AYear 's te R eal E state Business 


NO matter where you are located or what 
your occupation write us today. We will 

teach you the Real Estate. General Brokerage, 
and Insurance Business thoroughly by mail, 
appoint you our Special Representative, 
start you in an honorable, profitable business 
of your own and help vou make a big income 
at once 

Our original and practical system of co-oper- 
ation nas opened the doors everywhere for 
men without capital to make profits never be- 
fore dreamed of. We are the originators and 
oldest concern in this line, and have more 
agents and a larger variety of choice salable 
properties to list with you than any other con- 
cern 

3v our plan vou can commence making 
money almost immediatelv without interfer 
ing with your present occupation A thorough 
Commercial Law Course free to each Represent- 
ative. Write at once for full particulars. 
Address either office 


H. W. CROSS & CO., 


334 Bond Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
or 334 Monon Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Popular Magazine. 


Se as important as the essen- 
tials of dress are the accesso- 


ries. Often a tasteful tie, a pleasing 
shirt, a becoming hat, and well-fitting 
gloves and shoes redeem the effect of 
a mediocre suit. Indeed, men's clothes 
are so lacking in color and diversity, 
that one must turn to the 
little incidentals for a 
means of expressing per- 
sonal taste and individual 
notions. Take, as an ex- 
ample, the correct colors 
in spring suits. One is 
restricted to brown, blue, 
green, gray, and black. 
Beyond these and allied 
shades it is impossible to 
go without doing  vio- 
lence to fashion and 
usage. But in shirts and 
ties, waistcoats and hose, 
one may indulge one's 
preferences without hin- 
drance, mindful only of 
the fundamental princi- 
ple frequently laid down 
in this department—be- 
comingness to the indi- 
vidual. If a color, cut, 
or cloth does not suit a 
man, it is not fashionable, 
but foppish, to adopt it. 
If the man of sallow com- 
plexion wear a scarlet tie, 
and the man under nor- 
mal height put on a suit of vocifer- 
ous "checks," each is ill-dressed, no 
matter whether the mode declares scar- 
let to be “the” color in ties and checks 
to be the latest whisper in Lon- 
don clubs. True taste means making 
the most of such gifts of looks as na- 


Embroidered Spring Shirt. 


ture may have bestowed upon a man. 
It means becomingness of form, har- 
mony of color, and symmetry of pro- 
portion. To look at ease, one must feel 
at ease. This is why fashion ordains 
that present-day clothes be half-loose 
and wholly comfortable. Tightly fit- 
ting garments are neither 
in season nor in reason. 
The muscles must have 
plenty of room to spread 
theimselwes. SAth- 
letics have made the 
younger generation of 
men intolerant of all 
foppishness in dress. 
Manliness is not only sen- 
sible, but fashionable to- 
day. It is almost a creed 
of the set which lives well 
and dresses well. 

Taking up the accesso- 
ries of dress—the fash- 
ionable spring suit was 
described last month— 
brighter colors and 
sprightlier patterns are 
noticeable. In shirts, 
pink, green, helio, purple, 
and blue in broad bars, 
plaids, and floral effects 
are indorsed by good 
form. Whether the shirt 
be plain or pleated is a 
question of preference, 
not propriety. The cuffs 
are always attached. Separate cuffs 
breed the suspicion that a man is not 
scrupulous about changing his linen 
frequently. 

The modish spring collar for morn- 
ing and business wear is the turn-down 
or fold shape. It should meet closely 
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HAVE YOUR SPRING SUIT 


MADEIN NEW YORK 


and 


vour measure 912.90 


If you write us a postal today, by return 
mail you will receive FREE our Hand- 
some Fashion Catalog 


“New York Styles for Men” 


with 


Clever Ideas for Smart Dressers 


FREE and prepaid also a large assort 
ment of the Newest Spring Suiting samples 
with complete Outfit for taking your own 
measurements at home 

What we have done for thousands of 
smartly dressed discerning men all over the 
United States, we certainly can do for you 
And we honestly believe every dollar ex- 
pended with us buys more Style, Quality 
and Value than. two dollars spent in 
your home town 

Try 't and see for yourself—Remember 
you take NO RISK in sending us a trial 
order 

We guarantee to Fit you perfectly or refund 
your money without any argument 

We prepay express charges to any part of 
United States. 

Write NOW, for our Catalog, Samples of 
Spring Suitings and Self - Me.surement Outfit. 
They are FREE. 

It will be a revelation to you what ‘‘Made 
ın New York’ really means 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 
W 729 to 731 Broadway, New York City. 
Largest Mail Order Tailors to Men in the World. 
Reference by permission- Citizen s Central National Bank, New York 
EST. 16 YEARS NO AGENTS. NO BRANCHES 


WHEN THE WEATHER IS WARM 
LOOSE FITTING 


[B V.D. 


Trade Mark, Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Coat Cut Undershirts 
KneeLength Drawers 


will keep you cool and 
comfortable. 


50c., $1.00 and $1.50 


a garment. 


Identified by B.V.D. Label, which 
consists of white letters B. V. D. on a 
red woven background. Accept no 
imitations. Look for the label. 

Purchase B. V. D. Underwear 
through your dealer. If your dealer 
will not procure B.V. D. Underwear 
for you, send us the price of the gar- 
ments desired, with your waist and 
chest measurements (in inches), and 
we will fill direct a sample order for 
you, postpaid. 

Illustrated seven color booklet, descriptive 
of B. V.D.Underwear,sent free upon request 

ERLANGER BROTHERS 


Dept. P Worth and Church Streets 
New York City 


Copyright, 1906. 


in front, as the fashionable morning tie 
is narrow and tightly knotted. The 
front edges of the collar may be round 
Or square, according to personal taste. 
Wing-collars will be generally worn 
with more formal dress, such as frock 
and cutaway suits, though they are not 
incorrect in place of the fold. If the 
wing be worn, the tie must be wide to 
lend a becoming effect. A wing-collar 
and a slim tie look ill-assorted. Cere- 
monious afternoon and evening dress 
requires the poke or lap-front collars. 
These belong altogether to formal occa- 
sions, and are never worn for business 
or lounging. The correct collar this 
season is stitched about a quarter of an 
inch from the edge. A London innova- 
tion is a collar with a faint colored pat- 
tern in the linen matching the pattern 
in the shirt. For example, if the shirt 
be blue, pink, or heliotrope in shade, 
blue, pink, or heliotrope lines are traced 
in a similar but much less conspicuous 
shade on the collar. This idea is, to be 
sure, an extreme one not likely to be 
generally adopted. 

The smart tie for business will be 
narrow. Green, brown, and purple are 
colors much approved, though, of 
course, the selection of any particular 
color is purely a matter of personal 
choice. For the guidance of the pre- 
cise. mind which demands measure- 
ments, it may be said that the fashion- 
able tie is from 134 to 214 inches wide, 
and folded in, not sewn in the back. The 
folded-in tie seems a waste of material, 
and is more expensive than the sewed 
or reversible tie, but its very amplitude 
of material commends it to men of lux- 
urious taste. 

The newest ideas in tie patterns are 
university and regimental stripes, which 
are bold, contrasting stripes on dark 
grounds, such as black, blue, and fog 
gray. This is another. “Lunnon” con- 
ception. 

In harmony with the marked trend of 
fashion toward rational dress from the 
skin out, is the present widespread 
vogue of so-called “athletic” undergar- 
ments. 

These are not such a radical de- 
parture as some persons imagine, for 
they are simply an evolution of the old 
running shirts and drawers beloved of 
every university athlete. He wore them 
at all meets, games, and contests where' 
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MEN SWEAR BY THEM NOT AT THEM 


COMFORT FOR YOU 


is assured by using 


Washburne 52; Fasteners 


Wm BULLDOG GRIP 


Little, but never let go. Smali in size—great in utility 


Key Chain and Ring 25c Scar! Holders . ~ 10c 
Cutt Holders 20c Bachelor Buttons ; 10c 


Look for Name on Fastener- 
like all good things it is imitated 


Sent Postpaid CATALOGUE FREE Sold Everywhere 


AMERICAN RING COMPANY, Dept. 88, Waterbury, Conn. 


€ 


Qi 9 


CHEW.. 


Beeman s 


THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin »* 
Gum » » 


with an old device & 
=æ when finally they change 
T ^ |; wonder why they waited 
? A The average suspenders are 
/ Ai: / fairly satisfactory, but if there's a 


better kind vou want them— just 


as you d rather phone than write 


2 2 PRESIDENTS rest so lightly you 
^ cant feel them—the back slides witb 
“every move 

Light, Medium & Heavy weight. Extra 


€ 4979947979939 994999999949 999949994999 99999 


ote tt 999999 


y long for big men Special size tor youths 
Cures Indigestion & voys 
and Sea-sickness. It you cant get PRESIDENTS in your City buy of us by mail 
After 3 days wear if unsatisfactory return for your money 
All Others are Imitations. ; 
SS The C. A. Edgarton Mig. Co., 
Rte 9696994919994 999 617 Main Street, Shirley. Mass 


The Improved 


"LINCOLN" 
LEATHER GARTER 


The Idea! 
Made with the “Lincoln” adjustable glove snap fastener (patented), used to attachand f 
detach. No buckles, no holes in the leather, just a press of the thumb and thesnaptasten- § C Knee Drawer 
ing locks, and, best of all, stays locked. The “Lincoin’s’’ the only garter made with the : 
“Lincoln” adjustable glove snap fastener (patented), which is controlled exclusivcly by us : Garter 
It is the garter you wore last summer, only its been improved by doing away with the 
undesirable buckle feature. - 
Made in rights and lefts in three sizes Size 10, adjustable 10 inches to 13 inches. Size Y Initial 
12, adjustable 12 inches to 15 inches Size 14, adjustable 14 inches tol7inches Special sizes | ] our Initia 
made on request. Measure just below the knee to find the correct size garter wanted on the 
At your dealer’s or sent prepaid on receipt ot 50c. Insist on getting "Lincoln" Garters 
—they’re the best. Support 


LOCKHART-MACBEAN CO., Inc., (225 marke 20, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ABSOLUTELY NO CHARGE 


ON YOUR FIRST SUIT ORDER 


For An Extra Palr of 


=" TROUSERS 


Made to Order from 
Same Cloth 
as Suit and 
a Stylish 


Besides we will 
send them in 
one of our pat- 
ented SUIT 
CASESthereby 
insuring gar- 
ments delivered 
to youclean and 
without wrinkles, 

Our Suits Are Made 
from latest patterns of wool and 
worsted cloths. Cut and tailored to 
fit perfectly at $10, $12, $14 and 
$16. They are superior in quality. 
tailoring and fit to those made by 
other firms at double the price. Our 
tailoring is cut after the well known 
Fifth Avenue fashions, which are su- 

rior to all. Let us send you our la- 
tout samples. They are free and you 
will be under no obligation to order, 
unless you are well pleased. 


The Fifth Avenue Tallors, 
3 551 Kesner Bldg , Chicago, Ill. 
Reference: Royai Trust Bank, Capital and Surplus 
i $1,000,000, 


Che “Uarsity”’ Soft Collar 


Last year a novelty, this year a 
necessity, especially where style 
and comfort in neckdress is 
demanded. 

Made of white mercerized 
Oxford, in regular collar sizes 
(12 to 18), for 


Men, Women 
and Children 


Does not soil as easily, and lasts longer than 
a starched collar—is 

Soft, Cool and Comfortable. 
Never gets saw edges. 
Warranted not to Shrink. 
Can be worn with any style tie, but is partic- 
ularly adaptable to the four-in-hand, as the 
pin eyelet holds the collar and tie in their 
proper place, but if worn with a Bow Tie 


the effect is very pleasing as the tie lies snugly 
against the collar. Sent prepaid on receipt of 


25 Cents 


(In ordering, state size"collar worn) 


FREE A e gold-plated `*Var- 
sity Scarf Pin given with each 
order for four "Varsity" collars. 


Pins 25c. extra if ordered separate. 


JESSE M. WEISSMAN & CO. 
444 Broadway, New York 


Makers of 
“Varsity” Neckwear and “Varsity” Soft Collars 


ease and poise were the prime consid- 
erations, and, finding them so delight- 
fully comfortable, and so clearly sensi- 
ble and befitting, he promptly adopted 
them for daily use. 

A man who has not worn athletic 
underwear has never been really com- 
fortable. A bold statement, perhaps, 
but a true one. Tightly fitting long 
underclothes are not only unhealthful, 
but in all seasons and all climates un- 
comfortable. They heat and bind, keep 
the air from the skin, cause perspira- 
tion, produce chafing, wrap the body in 
a mantle of clammy discomfort which 
many a wearer patiently endures, be- 
cause he doesn’t know any better, or is 
prejudiced against all innovations in 
dress, or both. 

Fashion and sense alike cry out in 
favor of underclothes suited to this 
touch-and-go age, and to the exacting 
tasks that we have to perform. Com- 
fort of body has a lot to do with peace 
of mind, with multiplying our capacity 
to do things, with putting us in the 
mood to do them with the least possible 
hindrance and friction. Loosely fitting 
outer clothes and tightly fitting under- 
clothes are an absurdity, for real com- 
fort begins at the skin, just as real 
cleanliness begins there. 

Another idea of the latter-day man is 
an undershirt which buttons down the 
front just like a coat. No torturous 
plowing or wriggling through, with its 
accompaniments of wry faces, rasped 
temper, and tousled hair is necessary. 
On in a flash—off in a twinkling. It’s 
simple, sensible, suitable, and will ap- 
peal to all. 

Knee-length drawers and coat-cut 
undershirts are fashioned of such 
filmy, summery fabrics as nainsook, 
Egyptian plaids, Champagnette cloth, 
and various other tropical materials of 
gossamer airiness. They must, above 
all, be loose-fitting, or they defeat the 
primary object sought—comfort. Gar- 
ments which are skimpy in cut and in- 
securely put together are worse than 
tight-fitting underwear, for they shrink 
in washing, pucker up during wear, and 
plague the skin by doubling over, crum- 
pling, and hindering free movement. 
There is only one right kind of athletic 
undergarments, and that is loose-fitting 
coat-cut undershirts and knee-length 
drawers. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Popular Magazine. 
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Make Money 
BY MAIL 


wou can do it just as hundreds have done 

and are doing to-day. Your spare time, 
a few dollars and knowledge are all you 
need to start. Your home can be your office— 


the world your ficld. ‘LEARN 


BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, 
MAIL-ORDER ADVERTISING and 
MANAGEMENT OF AGENTS, 
The most successful mail-order houses started 
with almost nothing. They and we had to 
learn the Mail-Order Business in “the dear 
school of Experience But you can save 
time and money, get the benefit of others 
experience, and start right, through our 
mail instruction in this fascinating and profit 
ible line. Recent improvements in postal and 
transportation facilities have wonderfully 
increased the opportunities, and our cor 


respondence course offers the only com 
plete modern method of obtaining ina 
simple and readily understood manner, 
the principles, plans and methods that 


have made poor men rich in the Mail- 
Order Business. 

Our course is adapted for all business 
men who wish to double their income 
by making money by mail, or inventors 
who have patented novelties which they 
wish to place upon the market in the 
cheapest and easiest manner. If you 

are tired of low wages, and want your 

own independent business and an in- 
come of from $2,000 to $5,000 yearly, 
write for free booklet at once. 


MAIL ORDER 


LYCEUM, 
602 

Phelps Bldg., 

Scranton, Pa. 


ntains eleven hundred and 
Price, 1.50. 
NEW YORK. 


MAGAZINE (€ 
; reading matter 
'H AVENUE, 


POPULAR 


Bound Volumes HP 7s 
THE POPULAR MAGAZINE, 79-8: 
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Brown 
Your Hair 


SEND FOR A TRIAL 
*—You'd never think I STAINED my hair, after 
| I use Mrs. Potter's Hair Stain. Every single hair will 
| be evenly stained from tip to root. I apply it in a few 
minutes every month with a comb. The stain doesn't hurt 
the hair as dyes go but makes it grow out fluffy.” 


Stain your hair any shade of brown, from a rich golden 
| brown to almost black, so it will defy detection. It only 
takes you a few minutes once a month to apply 
Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your 
comb. Stains only the hair, doesn't rub off, contains no 
poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has no odor, 
no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter's Wal- 
nut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year, Sells for 
$1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
| satisfaction, Mrs, Potter's Hygienic Supply Co., 233 


| Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON 


Cut out this coupon, fill in your name and address ou dotted lines below 
and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin: and we 
paid, a trial package, in plain s 


will mail 
led wrapper 
Mrs. Potter's Hygienic Supply Co., 233 


you, ch 
with valuable t 
Groton Bldg 


pre 
let on 


Hair, , Cincinuati, O, 


ZDIAMOND 


E WILL SELL YOU AT CASH PRICES, 

Just drop us a postal stating size of stone and 

style of setting desired and we'll send you a beau- 

tiful, sparkling, pure white Diamond—a gem of the 

first water. No deposit required—we even pay the express. 

When the stone arrives, examine it careful MET compare 

it with other diamonds which COST MORE MONEY. If it 
isn’t the finest, most brilliant diamond for the money you ever 
saw—send it back at ourexpense. If you like it pay part of price 
down and balance monthly ON YOUR OWN TERMS. Don’t hesi- 
tate—YOU can afford one of these Gems,no matter what your income 


S ON CHARGE ACCOUNT 


for you PAY AS YOU PL . Diamonds increase in value each 
year. They give an nir of refinement and prosperity: As a present | 
they are beyond compare. Why not bring to the eyes of your 
sweetheart, wife, daughter or mother an answering sparkle of 
delight with one of these exquisite gems set in ring, brooch or 
locket? Ask today for our FREE Catalogue of Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry, and make your selection at once, Our liberal terms 
will surprise you. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND Co. 
Manufsciurers. C 75 State St., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


LOPEDIA YCLOPEDIA 


óf. 
APPLIED 


LECTRIGHY 


CYCLOPEDIA 
of 
APPLIED: 
ELFETRICITY 


——— ——— 
LIGHTING * ALTERNATING 
RAILWAYS, CURRENTS: 
POWER} POWER, 
STATIONS TRANSMISSION 


LED APPLIED: 


RICITY 
——- 
SYNAMOS: 
MOTORS, 
TORAGE, 
ATTERIES, 
— 0! 
ART ‘It 


TELEPHONY 
INDE 


PART 1) 


AMONG THE CHAPTERS 


Measurements, Wi 


Magnetism 
Dvnamo: 
ing, Arc Lamp Develonment 


ery, Power Transmission, Telephone 
System, Automatic Telephone and Wireless Telegraphy. 


ing, Telegraphv, Direct Current 
and Motors, Flectric Lichting, Railway Power and Light- 
Electrical Construction, Management 
of Dynamos and Motors, Power Station, Alternating Current Machin 
including Common Battery 


Cyclopedia of Applied Electricity 


5 Large Volumes, 2,500 Pages, 7x10 Inches 


New edition, right up-to-date, bound in red morocco, fully in- 
plates, Diagrams, Descriptions. 
Sections, "1 —supplemented by practical te 
tions—prepared especially for practical men has 
knowledge of advanced mathematics by such noted authorities 
as F. B. Crocker of Columbia Universit. d the Crocker 
Wheeler Company. Prof. I Head of the Department of Elec- 
tricity, Lehigh University, and others. 


ORDER NOW —SAVE ONE-THIRD 
Regular Price, $30 Special, 30 Days, $19.80 


} 
who 


Sent, exp "REE examination if vou 


ss prepaid, for five davs' 
mention this ma i 


ne. Pay $2.00 down and $200 a month 

thereafter until mu have paid $19.80, if von keep the books 

We send for them, at our expense, if they do not meet vour 
needs 

The only reason this set of hooks is offered at such a low 

price is to acquaint the public with th erior instruction of 


the American 3chool of Corre e books being 


partlv compiled from the instructic 


n paper 


A 200-page handbook sent free en request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENC 
CHICAGO . 
Mention Popular Mag. May 'o7 
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THE POPULAR. MAGAZINE ADVERTISER... 


POPULAR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputable advertisers to come in 
—no display —all must be set in uniform type—no objectionable advertisements accepted —minimum 
space, four lines; maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 
questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers' assistance to help 


and profitable to all. 


Our aim will be to eliminate all 


keep this section clean 


Rates, $2.00 a line, which includes AINSLEE'S and SMITH'S Magazines, 


making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium on the 


market. 


and  otuers 
with common school educations only, 
who wish to qualify for ready posi- 


` WANTED — CLERKS | 


tions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new pro- 
spectus and cudorsements from lead- 
ing concerns everywhere. One grad- 
nate fills $8,000 place, another $5,000, 
and any number earn $1,500. The 
best clothing ad writer id New York 
owes his success within a few months | 
to my teachings. Demand exceeds 
supply. George H. Powell, Advertis- 
ing and Business Expert, 463 Metro- 
politan Annex, New York. 


“WE WANT one lady or gentleman to 
take orders and deliver for us. Rapid 
seller, highest quality goods, sales in 
almostevery house. Bestof pay and 
no money required to carry on the 
work, We will send our proposition 
as soon as we hear from you, also 
sample pair of 6 inch shears for 23 | 
cents,—stamps or silver. Write 

at once. 'The United Shear Com- | 
pany, Westboro, Mass. 


PROMINENT New York banking 
firm desires the services of high grade 
salesman in every communi y to han- 
d'e high grade stoeks and bonds »n 
commission. Excellent opportunities 
for the right men, A. L. Wisner & Co.. 
80 Wall St., New York. 

LADY sewers to make np shields | 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 
two an hour; work sent prepaid to 
reliable women; send reply envelope 
for full information to Universal 
Remedy Co., Desk K, Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED. A large income assured to 


anyone who will act as our represent- 
ative after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Experience unneces- 
sary. All we require is honesty, am- 
bition and willingness to learn a 
lucrative business. No soliciting or 
ttaveiing. An exceptional opportun- 
ity for those who desire to better their 
conditions and make more money For 
full particulars address either office. 
National Co-Operative Realty Co., 
1086 Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago, or 
1086 Maryland Bldg ,Washington,D C 
“THE GREATEST SELLING NOV- 
ELTY evor produced. Everyone sim- 
plv must have it; no talking to do; 
sells itself; poor agents make $25.00 
per week; hustlers coining money; 
send 50 cents for sample and ask for 
exclusive territory and particulars. 
F. H. Chase, Room 2, 1286 Broad wav 
AMBITIOUS, industrious, well- 
dressed salesmen, desirous of earning 
$250.00 to $1.000 monthly, will be as- 
sisted in building up permanent busi- 
ness all their own. Address with refer- 
ences, P, C. Kullman & Co., 68 Wall 
Street, New York. 
“MEN AND BOYS TO LEARN 
PLUMBING, Bricklaying, Plastering | 
and Electrical Trades. Positions se- | 
cured, Free Catalogue. Coyne Trade 
Schools, New York and San Fran- 


| same 


cisco, 


Next issue closes April J8th. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


WANTED MEN EVERYWHERE, 
Good pay to distribute Circulars, adv 
matter, tack signs, ete. No canvassing. 
93 National Adv. Bureau, Chicago 


AGENTS' OUTFIT and $10.00 
Sample Watch Free.—We want 


every one to wear and introduce our 
Watches, for which services we pay 
liberally Write for Watch and Out- 
fit. Ogden Jewelry Company, Dept. 
21, Chicago. 

AGENIS EARN $75 $200 a 
Month Selling ‘Novelty Knives.” 
Your name, address, photo, under- 
neath handles; also emblems lodges, 
societies, etc. Finely tempered razor 
steel blades. Hig Profits. Good com- 


to 


mission paid. Send 2c. stamp for 
great special offer to agents. Novelty 


| Cutlery Co., 14 Bar St., Canton, O. 
AGENTS wanted to sell our Stylo- | 


graphic and Fountain pens, Write 
for Catalogue and Agents’ discount, 
J. X. Ullrich & Co., Manufacturers, 27 


| Thames St., New York. N. Y 


BE —YOUR —OWN — BOSS! Many 
make $2,000 a year. You have the 
chance. Start a mail-order 
business at home. We tell you how. 
Money coming m daily. Very good 
profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our "Starter" and free 
articulars. Address M. L. Krueger 
|o, 155 Washington St., Chicago, Tl 


IS YOUR SIGN DINGY? if so, 
why not put new lettering on your 
show windows? Our gold and silver 
metallic letters are what you want, 
artistic and durable, You can put 
them up, yourself, and save 40% 
Size of letters 1% inch to 9 inches 
Samples and estimates free. We can 


give employment to a few good 
agents, too, on this proposition. Big 


money National Supply Co., 1361 
Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


PURIFICO CURES CANCER, Tu- 


mor, and all blood diseases. All 
the proof you want. If you are in- 
terested in securing the exclusive 


agency for your territory, we have 
a proposition that will be a money 
maker for you.  Purifico Mfg. Co., 
Ageney Dept., Ashville, N. Y 
AGENTS earning less than $25.00 
à week send 4 cts. in stamps for 


sample Oatine cream, face powder, 
| terms. Agents increased sales 50% 


last year, premium with ech sale, 
write to-day. 
Company, Chicago, Tl. 
IMMEDIATELY, veral Young 
Men and Women to learn Telegraphy 
Great shortage. Good Pay, fine future. 
Send for catalog and commence Now. 
Inter-State School of Telegraphy 
Dept. F., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
SALESMAN, $1200; Draftsman, 
$1300; College man, $700: Manager, 
$3000; Bookkeeper, $936; other high 
grade openings for husiness, profes- 
siona) and technical men. Write us to- 
day. Hapgoods, 305-307 B'way, N, Y. 
AGENTS—Make $150  month!y. 
Sure Selling No-Sew Hooks and 
Eyes and Other Specialties. Cata- 
logue free. Sample 10¢. Address Mil- 
ler & Co., 2068 Kenmore Av., Chicago. 


Oatine Manufacturing * 


| Specialties, furnished with 


Agents and Help Wanted —Continued. 


TRAVELING MEN WANTED to 
take Hicks-Sackett Fountain Pens 
as a side line, seiling direct to users. 
Absolutely non-leaking. | Attracts in- 
stant attention because different from 
ali others, You Cah make $100 ou 
each pen.» Address Agency Manager, 
Surton Pen Co., New York. 

LADIES, to make Sanitary Belts. 
Material all cut ready to sew, $1.20 per 
dozen, particulars stamped envelope. 
Sanitary Co., Dept. M. P., Chicago. 

AGENTS for the finest line of 
patented household articles ou the 
market; our own manufacture; no 
other firm handles them; samples 
free. Pease Mtg. Co., Dept. 26, 
Buffalo, N. Y 
daily: make money selling our $1000 
Accident policies at $1 per year; $1500 
special at $3. Weekly benefits; no 
assessment. Duquesne Registry Co., 
850 Ferguson Bldg, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


PRE POSSESS AER Le 

NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 
or what your occupation is, we can 
show you how to make a big, steady 


income . raising mushrooms. Re- 
quires very small capital, little 
time, practically no labor. We are 


extensive growers and our years 
of experience as the most successful 
Mushroom Growers in America en- 
able us to give practical and profit- 
able instructions in this big-paying 


business, Valuable book and full 
particulars | free. Write to-day. 
Visitors weleome at farms. Vaugi- 


rard Mushroom Cellars, Box E 397, 
Ramsey, N. J 


AGENTS—MAIL ORDER  PEO- 
PLE New catalogue eight hundred 
3 vour im- 
Orders filed direct. 
Send for free booklet, “Secret to 
Mail- Order Suecess" Pease Mfg. 
Co., Dept. B., Buffalo, N. Y 
FINANCING AN ENTERPRISE. 
Practical 500 page book by Francis 
Cooper, telling how money is : ecured. 
The only successful work on promo- 
tion. Endorsed by best business men. 
Price, buckram binding, prepaid $4. 
Pamphlet and list of business books 
free. Ronald Press, Rooms 56-58, 
229 Broadway, N. Y. 


“INVESTING FOR PROFIT” is 
worth $10 a copy to any man who 
intends to invest any money, however 
small, who has money invested un- 
profitably, and hasn’t learned the art 
of investing for profit. It demon- 
strates the real earning power of 
money, the knowledge bankers hide 
from the masses; reveals the enor- 
mous profits bankers make and shows 
how tomake the same profits; explains 
how stupendous fort nes aremade and 
whv they are made, how $1,000 grows 


print thereon. 


to $22,000. To introduce my magazine, 


write me now, and I'll send it Six 
Months Free. Editor Gregory, 431-77 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Popular Magazine 
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Business Opportunities—Continued. 


START IN A HIGH Class Mail 
Order Business. Spare time or eve 
ning at home Big money m it. We 

rmt you either iarge or small cata 
ogues with your name on them and 
role A good jewelry àt wholesale 
American Nationa! Jewelry Co., 211 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll 


HOTEL—#$5,000 buys the busi- 
ness; 27 roomed; clears over $200 a 
month, to end a partnership. Box 
130, Sunbury, Pa 


COBALT 1s undoubtedly the richest 
Silver Mining Camp the world has ever 
seen and all investors 11 Companies 1m- 
corporated under the Ontario Mining 
laws are protected by the Government. 
The Ontario-Quebec Cobalt Mining Co 
is disposing at par of a small allotuent 
of Treasury Stock for development 

urposes. This is one of the opportun- 
ines of a lifetime for sateand profitable 
investment. Ore is now being mined 
aud prepared tor shipment running 
over $2700 a ton, Write tor literature, 
maps, copies of assays, etc., and ves: 
tigate. Gormaly, Tilt & Co., Toronto, 
Canada Members Standard Stock & 
Mining Exchange. Est. 1892. 

START MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 
Sel) goods by mail, cash orders, big 
profits, Conducted by any one, any- 
where. Our plan positively success- 
fui Absolute sutisfaction guaran 
teed. Write for Free Book, Central 
Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

“ADVERTISERS MAGAZINE" — 
THE WESTERN MONTHLY should 
be read by every advertiser and 
Mail-order deaier. Best “Ad School’ 
in existence. Trial Subscription 10c 
Sample Copy Free. Address 810 
Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo 


HOW TO START A PROFITABLE 
MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AND 
MAGAZINE on a capital of $2; 
send 10e. for complete plan and 
samples. P. Walter & Co, 35 
Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A FEW DOLLARS will start a 


por mai! order business; we 
urnish catalogues and everything 
necessary: bv our easy method tail- 
ure impossible. Milburn-Hicks, 752 
Pontiac Building, Chicago. 


SEND FOR FREE COPY 100 
page book, “Success in Specula- 
tion," mailed free on application to 
John A. Boardman & Co, 53 


Broadway. New York City. 
TEACHERS: Is your present posi- 
tion satisfactory? Want a largersalary? 
Good openings also for men wishing to 
change to business or technical work. 
Offices in 12 cities. Write us to-day 
Hapeoods, 305-307 Broadway, N.Y 


PEARL SPOON FREE. Téaspoon 
of genuine, purest pearl, handsomer 
than silver or gold, exquisitely blend 
ing all tints of the rainbow. Regular 
pries: 25e. This month we offer two 

or the price of one Two spoons post- 

nid, 25e. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


earl Novelty Mannfaeturing Co., 
1 Logan Building, Philadelphia. 

$3.00 CARPETS your floor. Re- 
versible rugs. Catalogue Beautiful 
designs. Fast colors, Kensington 


Rug Co., Dept. 10, South Orange, N.J 

BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH is 
the best finish made for floors and 
interior wood work. Not brittle; will 


not scratch or deface like shellac 
or varnish. Send for free booklet. 


For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard 
ware and House Furnishings, The 
Buteher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston Mass, 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Popular Magazine 


Wk 
ARE THE LARGEST DEALERS and 
Brokers of New and Second Hand An 


7 AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS 


tomobiles in the World. Automobiles 
bought for spot Cash; cash always de- 
mands bargains, and we have them 
Our past reputation and satisfied cus- 
tomers are our reference. Over 500 
Automobiles on our sales floors to se- 
lect from, including every make of 


Standard Automobiles, ranging 1n 
price from $500 to $5,000 Complete 


list of Automobiles ou hand sent on 
request. No matter what you are 
looking for we are sure to have it 
Send for bergaip sheet No. 130. 
Times Square Automobile Company, 
215-217 West 48th Street, New Yor 
MERKEL MOTOR CYCLE, Spring 
frame, spring fork, long whicel base 
and positive grip control. Simple 
construction and highest efficiency 
Best money can buy. Every part 
built and guaranteed by us. Ilus- 


trated catalogue giving complete de- 
tails and prices sent free on request. 
Merkel Motor Co. 1105 26th Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FROLIC OF THE FLOWERS 
Broadway Sensation for piano. 
19 cents. Catalogue of 2,000 hits 


free. The Cadillac Music Company, 
R36, 53 West 24th St., New York. 


SONG WRITERS. We will publish 
songs free. Pay Royalty, Arranged 
Music. Agents wanted to sell music. 
Send stamps for booklet and particu- 
lars. Reliable Music Co., Theatrieal Ex- 
change Bldg., 1431 B'w X. «0. 

SEND YOUR SONG-POEMS TO 
ME. I will write the music and 
place before the big N. Y. Publi-h- 
ers. I have made a fortune writing 
songs and ean help you do the same. 
My songs “Blue Beli" and “Way 
Down in My Heart" have achieved 
world-wide fame. Write to-day for 
free booklet. Edward Madden, 99 
Madden Building. New York. 


"SONG-POEMS, al kinds wanted. 
Send me yours at once. I will write 


the music, secure copyright and 
publication. I made fortunes for 
others and ean aid you. My songs 
"A Little Boy in Blue,"  *'Coon, 
| Coon," and many others made 
tremendous hits. Booklet sent 
free. Raymond Browne, 90 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


SEND 10c. COIN, with 3 musical 
friends addresses, for piano copy of 
famous “Truax Waltzes” with photo 
envraving of Sarah Truax. The Henry 
Pub. Co., *14 Penn Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


POLST EELS ry ni SESS qeuc mt 

PIERRE, S. D., offers to-day the best 
field for small investments in real 
estate certain to return large profits. 
For maps, cireulars and special quota- 
tions on good bargains in choice lota, 
address, Chas. L. Hyde & Co.. Pierre, 
S. D. (Reference, Bradstreets or Duns). 


$500 Buys a 25-acre fruit, pom- 
try, vegetable farm. 3-room cottage, 
Oakdale tract, near Waverly, Va., 
midway Richmond & Norfolk. Other 
farms $10 acre upwards. LaBaume 
Land Agent, N. & W. Ry. (Dept. 
513), Roanoke. Va. 


| stamp. 


Real Estate— Continued. 


subducit imt pup fcd 
CALIFORNIA LAND $1.00 ACRE. 
Balance entire purchase 20 cents 
week for eacb acre. No taxes. No 
interest, 5-acre tracts. Level, rich 
clear. Ready to piow. Under irri- 
gation. Perpetua) water right. Im 
mediate possession given. Particu 
lars, Maps, Photographs, for 2c. 
Stevinson Colony, Room 35. 
703 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 


1 SELL REAL ESTATE and 
Business Opportunities anywhere. ~ 
at aor price. If you want to buy 
or sell, write me. Established 1881. 
Frank P. Cleveland, 1506 Adams 
Express Building, Chicago, Ill. 

INVEST YOUR MONEY NEAR a 
great and growing metropolis. Build 
ing lots in Boston's suburbs at $20 
each to introduce. Boston Suburban 
Land Co., 28 School St , Boston, Mass 

OUR CANADA LAND will make you 
more money than anything else you 
can do. For maps and particulars write 
Scand Canadian Land Co.. Room 
810-12 172 Washington St., Chicag 


"ECZEMA AND ITCH" absolutely 
cured in one week. Directions simple 
and easy to follow. Prescription with 
full directions, one dollar. Crandal) 
Co., Box 299, Antioch, Cal. 


YOUR stomach cured by Blue Moon 
Dyspepsia Tablets. First dose con- 
vinces. Regular 25c. size by mail, 
once, 10e. Agents wanted. Blue 
Moon Chemical Co., Station C, Box 
743, New Orleans. 

MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, 
Film Views, Magic Lanterns, Slides. 
and similar Wonders For Sale. Cata- 
logue Free. We also Buy Magic Pic- 
ture Machines, Films, Slides, etc. S. 
Harbach, 809 Filbert Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 


OUR VACUUM CAP when us: da 
few minutes each day draws tbe 
blood to the scalp, causing free and 
normal circulation, which stimulates 
the hair to a new, healthy growth. 
Sent on trial under guarantee. 
Write for free particulars. The 
Modern Vacuum Cap Co., 574 Bar- 
clay Block, Denver, Colo 


$5.75 PAID FOR RARE 1853 
QUARTERS. Keep all money coined 
before 1875 and send 10 cents at 
once for a set of 2 coin and stamp 
value books, It may mean a for- 
tune to you. Address C. F. Clarke 
& Co., Room C., LeRoy, N. Y. 


101 RANCH offer a delightful out- 
ing on the largest ranch in the world; 
real ranch life and a general good 
time. Horses, saddles, private rooms, 
and comfortable accommodations for 
ladies and gentiemen. For beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet address 
Miller Bros., Riverside Camp, Bli s, 
Okla. (If ordering booklet through 
curiosity enclose 10e. stamps.) 


PLAYWRITING AS A PROFES- 
SION brings fame and fortune. You 
need not be a genius to succeed. Fuil 
course by correspondence. Address 
Dramatie Institute, 930 H Colonial 
Theatre Building, Boston, Mass. 


SILK CIGAR RIBBONS printed, 
assorted for sofa pillows ete.. 20 for 
50 cents. H. B. Wood Supply Co., 
3827-23rd St., San Francisco, Cal. 


INK OUT the PERFECT eradicator 
of ink from paper, skin and fabric. 25c. 
stores or mail. “A money-back guaran- 
tee," Adner Laboratory Co., Mfrs., 
Phila., Pa. Dept. P3, Gen. East Rep. 
Thompson-Smith Co., New York. 
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XTRA. CORAL NECK BEADS, 
Not imitation but genuine Italian 
Graduated Strands, $1.25 per string 
Milis, Jeweler, 109 Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUPID'S 


MYSTERIOUS LOVE 
LETTERS Funny and Entertaining 
2 for 5 cents. Globe Mfg Co., P O 
Box 2103, New York 

CINCINNATI FLOOD ACTUAL 
PHOTOGRAPH POSTALS, 6e. each 
and stamp for trial, F Murphy. 416 
Elizabeth Street, Cincinatti. Ohio 
SOUVENIR POST CARDS — set 
Jamestown Exposition Cards (6), 
10 cents Set (10) Leading Stage 
Celebrities, 25 cents Set (10) Ex- 
quisite Hand Colored | Foreign 
Cards, 25 cents. Set 5) Assorted 
Noted Places in America, 25 cents. 
Set (15) Humorous Car 15 cents. 
Set (6) Tinted Car 15 cents. 
Set (6) Birthday Cards, 15 cents 
Or Entire Collection of 78 Costly 
and Valuable Cards for $1.00. 
Regular value from five to fifteen 
cents each Every Purchaser is 
entitled to Free Membership in 
World's Exchange Club so you 
can correspond or exchange cards 
with collectors in all parts of 
the world. (Membership now over 
18,000.) Orders filled same day 
of receipt Address World Post 
Card Co, 16th & Euclid Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Penn 

FREE Beautiful Colored Post 
Card of “Georgian Court.” Geo 
Gould's famous residence and list 
of Lakewood Views for stamp for 
postage. Address "Studio," Box 


165, Lakewood, New Jersey. 
728 SOUVENIR Pos ORA ide 
25 SOUVENIR Post Cards, 12e. 
postpaid. Variety of subjects. Sold by 
some stores 2 for 5c. Others, 5c. each. 
Defiance Studio, 65 W B'way, N. Y. 
pL A RATS hort Ii I ALIUS 20002 A UIS ER 
YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD for a 
Diamond or Watch. Descriptive cat- 
alog free. Write to-day  Loftis Bros 
Co., Dept. E256, 92 State St.. Chicago 
DEEP BREATHING When 


-How, 


and Where A 64-page illustrated 
book on this vital subject sent on 
receipt of ten cents Address P 


von Boeckmann, R. S, 824 Bristol 
Bldg, 560 Fifth Ave, N Y 

POST CARDS 10 Choice Views 206 
N Y City, Phila., Boston, Niagara, Yale 
C, Washington, Florida, Porto Rico, 
ete. All highest qui lity, no duplicates 
W Crown Art Co., Pittsfield. Mass 


Em 


POSTCARD 


COLLECTORS, our 
unique club plan and targe list of 
members, who will exchange with 
you, mailed for dime Elite Posteard 


Exchange, Waltham, Mass 


POSTAL CARDS! IO bir thday 2 
10 love sets 25e, 10 tinseled DAER 
25e . postpaid All kinds postal cards. 
Line’ 8 postal card store, Elizabeth, N.J 


‘For Men 


FREE CIGARS. 50 
Smokes, Handwork, postpaid for $1. 
Use 10, if not satisfactory return 
balance and money will be refunded. 
Ref. Bradstreet. Fort Henry Stogie 
Co., Dept. X., Wheeling, W. Và. 


—————————————— 
DO YOU SMOKE? Try a box 


of 50 of our famous Little Havana 
Stogies. long filler. 134 inches 
long. packed in wood, prepaid 
to any address for $1.00 One 
hundred, $1.75. Scott & Ward, 
Marietta, Ohio. 


Panatella 


GENUINE BARGAINS in high 


grade upright pianos. Slightly used 
instruments, 12 Steinways from 
$350 up; 6 Webers from $250 up; 
9. Krakauers from $250 up; 7 Kna- 
bes from $250 up, 3 Chickerings 
from $250 up, also ordinary second- 
hand Uprights, $75 up: also 10 very 
tine Parlor Grand Pianos at about 
half. Write for full particulars. Cash 
or easy monthiy payments. Lyon 
& Healy, 40 Adams St., Chicago 
We ship everywhere on approval 


THE BEST VALUE isa used piano 
of a good make. We sell and guaran- 
tee used pianos of nearly every 
maker; prices $125 up; easy terms; 
Pease Pianos 
a standard. 
& Co., 


delivery free anywhere. 
for 62 years have been 
Write for 
128% 


catalogue. Pease 
W. 42d Street, N. Y 


CLEARANCE SALE—Remingtons, 
Densmores, Blickensderfers, Williams- 
$12.50. Franklins, Postals, Ham 
monds, $10. Underwood's, Olivers $35. 
Orders filled or money back. Standard 
Typewriter Exch., 232 B'way. 

TYPEWRITERS. new and siightly 

sed, lowest prices: catalogue and 
I list on application. Central 
Typewriter Company, 331 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 

REMINGTON No. 2 writing two col- 
ors, Caligraph, Densmore, Jewett $15 
Oliver, Smith-Premier $35 up. Eagle 
Typewriter Co., suite 14, 237 B'way, 
N. Y. Write for complete cat. “K.” 

CALIGRAPHS $5.00. Franklin, 
Hammond, Yost, $10.00; Remington. 
Williams $1200, Smith Premier, 
$18 00, Oliver, Underwood $35.00; 
all guaranteed. send for catalogue 
Typewriter Co., Suite 16, 43 W. 125th 
st., N. Y. City. 


HYPNOTISM conquers all things 
We teach you how m a short time 
American School of Psychology, Class 
* A", Union Hill, N. J 


LEARN BOOKKEEPING, STE- 
NOGRAPHY, Telegraphy and Ral- 
way Accounting by mail at your 
own home. and qualify yourself to 
earn a larger salary. Prospectus 
free Write now. Address Dept 
"D," Ralway Commercial Corre- 
spondence School, 305 American 
Tiust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


LEARN Photographie retouching by 
mail. Pleasant and profitable. Ladies 
or gentlemen 20yrs experience. Free 
eriticism till qualified. Full course 
$5 00.Partieululars free.Erie Retouch- 
ing School, 1514 Peach St., Erie, Pa. 


‘Wedding Invitations, 
Visiting Cards, etc. 


50 ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS 
and copper plate packed in neat box, 


90e Benedum, 150 Nassau Street, 
New York 
WEDDING ANNIVERSARY and 


commencement Invitations for !907. 
Samples ready. 50 Visiting Cards 35c 
Agents wanted everywhere. 8. 8. 
Forman, 10th & Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


| the shortest possible time 


INVESTORS We offer Curb, In- 
dustrials, Mining and all unlisted 
securities at attractive prices. Send 
for price-list and our monthly, 
which 1s free. Correspondence 80- 
lieited. M. T. Reed, Broker, 42 
Broadway, New York 

SILVER. A rare chance to investin 
Shares of merit. Recent shipments of 
ore to smelter netted $80.86 per ton, 
average. Mine located at Fall River 
Col. Only 10,000 shares offered for 
sale, at par. $100 per share Will 
bear fullest investigation Write 
for particulars Almaden Mines 
Co, 132 Nassau Street, Room 710. 


New York. 


INVESTMENTS GUARANTEED in 
companies we form. We manufacture 
patents of approved merit. Midland 
Securities Corporation, 820 White 
Building, Buffalo, N Y. 

PATENTS, Design Patents, Trade- 
marks, Labels, Prints and Copyrights. 
Send for my free book, “How to 
Get Them." Advice free; fees mod- 
erate. Joshua R. H. Potts, Lawyer, 


80 Dearborn Street, Chicago; 306 
9th Street, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS GUARANTEED Pro- 


tect Your Idea! Guide Book Free 


Examination and Report Free. E. 
E. Vrooman, Patent Lawyer, 
Washington, D. C. 


Box 22. 


^ PHOTO MATE- 
faetory to pho- 


HIGH-GRADE 
RIALS direct from 
tographer Factory prices. Express 
prepaid. Write for catalog. Yunit 
Chem. Co., 19 Ave. Y, Rochester, N Y 

INTERESTED IN PHOTOGRA 
PHY? Then send 25e for 3 mo 
trial subscription to the ieading 
American photographie magazine for 
a generation. The Photographic 
Times. Room T, 39 Union Sq. N Y 


Light 


ISLAND REDS, 
Brahmas, Buff, White. Golden and Sil 


"RHODE 


ver Wyandottes. White, Brown and 
Buff Leghorns. Barred, White. Buff, 


and Black Rocks, Black Minoreas and 
Javas. Hardy. prolific, ete Write 
Walter Sherman Oakdale, Newport, 
Rhode Island 


“TRUE SQUAB MATTER” -onr 
latest book on squab raising An 
honest treatise on how to make money 
with squabs Mailed on request 


Homer Squab Lofts, Saginaw. Mich 


TELEGRAPHY taught at home in 
The Om- 
nigraph Automatic Transmitter com- 
bined with Standard Key and Soun- 
der. Sends your telegraph messages 
at any speed just as an expert op- 
erator would. 5 styles $2 up. Cir- 
cular free. Omnigraph Mfg. Co., 
39N. Cortland St., N. Y. 
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YouCan Shave BLINDFOLDED With an 


‘Ever-Ready’ 


12 Bladea 


COMPLETE 


€ The razor isn’t made that is worth $5.00 so long as 
the **Ever-Ready'' 12 bladed Safety Razor sells 
at $1.00. The experience of a million men is overwhelming 
evidence and our liberal, outright, emphatic guarantee that the 
*Eyer-Ready" wi)! shave you to your OWN satisfaction, is all the 
proof any man could ask for. Impossible to scratch or cut the face 
For $1.00 you receive the new complete set of handsome ‘‘Ever-Ready”’ silver-nickelled safety frame 
—twelve (12) **Ever-Ready"' Blades—the finest known example of blade making—nickelled handle 
and blade stropper, all compact and attractive, in handy size case. You simply lather and shave 
easily—quickly—safely and with luxurious results. 
t *“*Ever-Ready” dollar razor sets are sold by Hardware, Cut 
lery, Depart nt Stores ^welers and Druggists t h 
out America and the World ember its the **Ever 


es te f | add to y r razor y vant. Beware ofs tes made to please the eye 
er-Ready 0 or twelve for 75 cents, face Mail orders prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. Canadian Price, $1 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc., = 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


“Ever-Ready” blade 


BnS —— 
OXYDONOR Without Physician or Medicine. 


ire, but constrains the human body to cure itself, < 


OXYDONOR is 
, í EN through its own mear ran 
OLY Cores { OXYDONORF disappes 
Wo. 2. b tot astery of tl ishe dissolving 
tc oy Y st ee: in Ttuost the f ) f vigorous life. In 
neke Si )NOR is the same—it inte ; >. OXYDONOR start 
Mich, Y iw, before which disease of all ki 


by simply bra g the vital process 
ease, and 


the action of 


4°90. 
fon294 Mrs. J. B. Hitchcock, í 
lag À IZIO97 In the treatment of Paral r 


in After a fe 
Write f lescriptive literature. Itis in 
BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. 
riginator and invent ìr 


ame 


61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. ? 


1 r—I engraved i D nix 
§ : i I-A 
DR. H. SANCHE & HIR p Wabash ANE C s T j s 
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THE POPUL: AR 


Our catalogue brings to your home for selec- 
tion the entire line of Tents ane Canvas Speci- 
alties of the largest manufacturers of canvas 
in the country. 

Itenables you to select in exact accordance 
with your ideas agit is the most elaborate and 
complete catalogue ever issued. 

It protects you absolutely 
against frauds which now exist in 
canvas goods and assures you A-1 
"quality" in everything you buy 


THIS CATALOGUE) 


A CAMP GUIDE J 


IS FREE 


It saves you money on any c 
article you may wish to purchase. ^N 
Our prices are absolutely s. 


the lowest. - 
Contains the most valuable collection of 


CAMP SECRETS 


ever published in any catalogue. Chapters on 

Camping, Hunting, Fishing, Trapping, &c 
A mine of information and an authority on 

buying—160 pages. We send it Free—the 

same day your inquiry comes to us. 

Address Desk 1165 


H.Channon Company. 
Chicago. 


Hair on the Face 
NECK AND ARMS 


Instantly Removed Without Injury to 
the Most Delicate Skin. 


compounding an incomplete 
mixture was accidentally spilled 
on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discov- 
ered that the hair was-ecompletely 
removed. We the new discovery 


** MLODE NE^? 


Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by 
IT CANNOT FAIL. Modene supercedes electroly- 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 


In 


naned 


E s have tested its merits. Modene sent by mail in 
safety mailing cases on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 
Postage stamps taken. Address 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 525, Cincinnati, 0. 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


OPEDIA 
RAWING 


CYCLOPEDIA OF DRAWING 


4 Large Volumes, 2,000 Pages, Size 7x10 Inches 

leather, type is large, new. easy to read; fully 
indexed; most practical work on drawing published. Just the set ot 
books for the Architect, Draftsman, Designer, Sheet Metal Worker and 
persons in general interested directly or indirectly in architecture or 
drawing. The Cyclopedia is compiled from our regular instruction books, 
which have been tested by thousands of practic al men. Each volume 
ontains a series of test questions to emphasize vital points Prepared 
especially for HOME study in a simple. understandable manner 


GREAT HALF-PRICE SALE 


Regular Price, $24.00; Special 30 Days, $12.00 


days FREE 
2.00 


Bound in red morocco 


examination if you mention 
ı month thereafter until you 


ud, for five 
Pay $2.00 down and 


Sent, express pre 
this magazine 


have paid $12.00, if you keep the books We send for them at our ex 
pense, if they do not meet your needs The only reason this set of books 
1s offered at such a low price is to acquaint the public with the superior 


instruction ‘of the American School of Correspondence. <A 200-page 


handbook sent free on request 
CONTENTS: 
Architectural Lettering. 
Perspective Drawing. 
Roman Orders of Architecture. Working Drawings, Machine 
Drawing, Shop Drawings. Machine Design, Tinsmithing Sheer 
Metal Work, Skylights. Roofing, Cornice Work, etc. 


American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO 
Mention Popular Mag., 


Pen and Ink Rendering 
Shades and Shadows 


inical Drawing, 
hitectural Drawing 


May, 1907 


"Sent on Approval, Send No Money, $1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mai) a 234 oz. 22-1n. short 


stem fine human hair switch to match. 1f you 
find it a big bargain, rem’. $1.50 in tendays, or 
sell 3 and get your switch ‘ree. Extra shades a 
Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
book showing latest style of .air dressing—aiso 
Ú high gradeswitches pompndvurs, wigs, ete, 
< 4 Anna Ayers, Dept. C-2 
MYT 17 Quincy St. Chicago. 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


All the Old Methods of securing beauty and a Perfect 
complexion are replaced by use of the RUBBER COM 
PLEXION BULB. It prevents and removes wrinkles 
pimples, blackheads, makes skin soft. smooth and white 
A single application produces remarkable results. Black 
heads in many instances banished in a few minutes. The 


speed with which it clears the complexion almost be- 

yond belief. No woman owning one need have any further fear of wrinkles 
or blackheads. Regular price soc To introduce our catalog of other arti 
cles'we will send the Bulb with directions for only THIRTY-FIVE 
cents, postpaid. You cannot afford to miss this bargain. Address 


M. L. Krueger Mig. Co., 157 Wash. St., Chicago, Ill. 


. WHITEHALL'S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


RELIEVES RHEUMATISM 


If you wish to try it we will send you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by 
physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
checks the formation. and dissolves recent deposits. 

It costs nothing to try the remedy that gives results. 


box. Sold by 
The DR. WHITEHALL 


all druggists at ; 
MEGRIMINE 


Write to-day for a trial 
50 cents or by 


CoO.. South Bend, Ind 


317 N. Main Street, 
RHEE 
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STOP THAT PAIN 


There is only one disease-Oongestion 
There is only one cure—Oirculation 


THE LAMBERT SNYDER 
HEALTH VIBRATOR 


(9000 to 15000 vibrations the minute) 


NO DRUGS 
NO PLASTERS 
NO ELECTRICITY 


BNDIGESTION: In cases of indigestion our vibrator forces the food 
te digest, thereby avoiding fermentation and the forming of gas. You 
et relief at once. 

| RHEUMATISM: It is caused by uric acid centralizing at one point, 
Vibration scatters the uric acid, and by increasing the circulation, drives 
it out through the pores. 

f DEAFNESS: In cases of deafness the vibrator stimulates the outer 
and inner mechanism of the ear and curesin many cases. 
OLROULATION: If your circulation is poor the vibrator will in- 
crease it, and cause you to feel a warm glow all over your body. 
LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA: In cases of locomotor ataxia or para- 
lysis, the vibrator is the only relief. It stimulates the nerves, and vibra- 
tion today for these ailments is recognized as the best treatment by the 
leading specialists. 

LUNG TROUBLE: If your lungs are weak and troublesome use 
the vibrator. Vibration on the lungs torces the blood through the dead 
cells and does wonderful work in all cases of consumption and lung 
trouble. 

PAINS OR ACHES: No matter what pains or aches you have or 
may have that are caused hy congestion, the vibrator will relieve them 
NERVOUS DEBIL|T Y: In cases of nervous debility our vibrator 
does marvelous work. 


Price only $2.00, prepaid on receipt of $2.35 


FREE Our new 48-page book on vibration, fully illustrated. It 


tells you what has and is being done by vibration. Our 

book is a plain, commonsense argument, Send for it to- 
day; it costs you nothing. 

We are the largest makera and 

dealers of Vibratorsin the World 


LAMBERT SNYDER CO. 


Dept. 56A 41 West 24th St., New York, N. Y. 


REMARKABLE 
INVENTION 


“Actina” a Scientific Appliance for Relieving 
Defective Eyesight—Has Achieved 
Wonderful Results 
If your eyesight is defective or 


you have any form of 


eye trouble that might endan 
ger your eyesight, you should 
lose no time in investigating 


“Actina” It is applied directly 
over the eye and its potent action 
stimulates and maintains the cir 
culation of the blood thereby re 
moving congestion and assisting 
nature to repair the defects and 
restore the eyesight to normal 
condition Hundreds of people 
owe the restoration of their eyesight to “Actina”, Among 
them are the following: 


Prof. T. S. Sligh, Mansfield, La. 2 

Rev. J. M. Foster, Burton, Wash. 

Rev. W. C. Goodwin, Moline. Kas. 

Gen. Alex. Hamilton, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Rev. C. Brunner, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Rev. Chas. H. Carter, East Springfield, N. Y. 

Mr. S. A. Donnella, Agt. U. S. Secret Service, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Many persons wearing spectacles might better be with- 
outthem Strengthen the eye by improving the cireula- 
tion and it will not require an artificial lens. If you are 
interested and desire to know what the “Actina” is and 
what it is accomplishing, write today for our FRE 
TRIAL OFFER and OUR BOOK—TREATISE í 
DISEASE. The book contains most valuable informa- 
tion. A postal card will briug it to you. Address Actina 
Appliance Co., Dept. 96 H, $811 Walnut street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


AL 


A FAIR OFFER ! 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 


and those suffering from 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will send 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY GNE TO A FAMILY) 


to any one NAMING THIS MAGA- 
ZINE, to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 
remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflammation, thus 
helping nature to accomplish a cure. 

GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 


you, and will not harm you in the least. 
and 


and enclosing 25c. 


Indorsed successfully used by 


leading physicians for over 15 years. 


Sold by leading None 


genuine without my 


druggists. 
signature. 


QU 


Chemist and Graduate of the ''Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris” (France) 


57 Prince Street, New York City 


FREE!— Valuable booklet on how totreat diseases. 
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POPULAR MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE 


THE Opening Instalment in 


This Issue 
DIFFICULT 


ISLANDS ZOLLENSTEIN | Lost LEGION 


By BAILEY DOLLARD,” | By W. BM. FERGUSON, By 


"The o Po Author of FRANCIS WHITLOCK. 
"Garrison's Finish." 

Complete in this issue. A A serial of tremendous holding A new series of short 
story of pearl-diving in the | power. If you've never believed in [ stories by a new author. 
Gulf of California. An un- f serials this will convert you. A | They are written around 
usual novel which has a grip- | “fighting” story, with just enough f an Inquisition that still 


xing fascination. “love” interest to satisfy. exists on this continent, 
öö A 


These are three of the big features in the June POPULAR, but there are many 
others equally interesting. Of particular importance is Mr. A. W. Marchmont’s great 
serial, “The Man Who Was Dead,” which reaches an amazing complication 
in this issue. If you haven’t begun to read this story begin right away. It has a 
dash and vigor that will charm you. Then there are 


A Dozen Rattling Good Short Stories 


A story of sports, ''His Need of Money,"' is contributed by H. R. Durant. There is 
. a motor-boat story called *'Out of the Depths," bv William Ferguson. Martin A. 
Flavin has a funny baseball yarn, ‘‘Kallico Dick and His Cactus Bat.” 
There is a vivid cowboy story, ‘The Unheavenly Twins," by B. M. Bower. C. S. 
Pearson, author of ''Romances of the Race-Course,’? tells an exciting racing story, 
“The Outsider."  ''The Pass of the Mexican’’ is a story of Central America by K. and 
Hesketh Prichard, authors of ‘‘Don Q." T. Jenkins Hains, famous for his stirring 
novel, ‘‘The Black Barque,” has a splendid sea yarn, ‘‘Journegan’s Graft.’ ‘‘Jonah 
Number Two,’’ is the fourth complete story in George Bronson-Howard’s entertaining 


, 


adventure series, 'PPlantagenet Hock: Hero.’’ And you must not miss B. S. Kearns’ 
laughable little sketeh of a hustling advertiser who overstepped the mark; it is called 


“Bubble on the Brain." 


On Sale 10th of May. Price Fifteen Cents 


Street & Smith, New York 
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How Deaf People are Made to Hear 


Sound Magnifiers Invented by a Kentuckian. 
Invisible, When Worn, But Act Like Eye-Glasses. 


ELAS FR 
EO ESI SS 


Ever see a pair of sound Magnifiers? ten times as much we make the sound ten times as loud 
They are so soft in the ears one can’t tell they are and ten times as easy to understand. 
wearing them. Deafness, from any cause, earache, 
And no one else can tell, either, because they are buzzing noises in the head, and 
out of sight when worn. Wilson’s Ear Drums are to running ears, broken ear drums 
weak hearing what spectacles are to weak sight. and other ear troubles are re- 


3ecause they are sound magnifiers, just as glasses lieved and cured by the use of 
are sight magnifiers. these comfortable little ear-rest- 

They rest the Ear Nerves by taking the strain off ers and sound-magnifiers. 
them—the strain of trying to hear dim sounds. They The picture at the top shows 
can be put into the ears, or taken out, in a minute, just just how these little 


as comfortably as spectacles can be put on and off. sound magnifiers 
And they can be worn for weeks at a time, because come to you, with the 
they are ventilated, and so soft in the ear holes they are instruments for plac- 
not felt even when the head rests on the pillow. They ing them in the ear 
also protect any raw inner parts of the ear from wind or holes, and the picture 
cold, dust, or sudden and piercing sounds. at the side shows one 
* * * of them in actual size. 
The principle of these little telephones is to make it ME eese ae 
as practical for a deaf person to hear weak sounds as rapis thev Foe "made, 
spectacles make it easy to read fine print. And the and NER. rinted in it 
longer one wears them the better his hearing should letters (uuo hundreds Py. eople 
grow, because they rest up and strengthen the ear who are using them. peop 
nerves. Torest a weak ear from straining is like resting —— Lawyers, Physi- 
a strained wrist from working. RA fal crt 23 i 
Wilson's Ear Drums rest the Ear Nerves by making ee Cruces pe $ COLS 
the sounds louder, so it is easy to understand without Shops and Fourdríe&--four hundred 
trying and straining. 'They make deaf people cheerful = A ot all ranks who were Deaf, tell 
and comfortable, because such people can talk with A ONGA in this free book They 
their friends without the friends having to shout back at tell EON IE hearing was brought back 
them. They can hear without straining. It is the to them almost instantly, by the proper 
straining that puts such a queer, anxious look on the use of Wilson's Ear Drums: 


face of a deaf person. Some of these very people may live near you, and 
* * * be well known to you. What they have to say is mighty 

Wilson's Ear Drums make all the sound strike strong proof. 
hard on the center of the human ear drum instead of This book has been the means of relieving thousands 


spreading it weakly all over the surface. It thus makes of Deaf people. It will be mailed free to you if you 
the center of the human ear drum vibrate ten times as merely write a post card for it today. Don't put off get- 
mech as if the same sound struck the whole drum head. ting back your hearing. Write now, while you think of it. 
It is this vibration of the ear drum that carries sound to Get the free book of proof. Write for it today to The 
the hearing nerves. When we make the drum vibrate Wilson Ear Drum Co., 225 "Todd Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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Send for 
this 100 

\ page 

j| Catalogue 

$1 300 
Illustrations 

\Free 


tions covering each step of the 
work. No tool experience neces- 
sary — with the Brooks System you 
cannot go 
wrong. 


Our Big Free L, 


Illustrated Catalog tells how 21,311 inex- 
perienced people built boats by the Brooks 
System last year—quotes prices on pat- 
terns—knock-down frames with patterns to 
finish and complete knock-down boats ready 
to put together. Gives testimonials of a few 
builders with photographs of their boats 
and valuable boat information found no- 
where else. 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Patterns of canoes and rowboats $1.50 
to $2.00. Launches and sailboats 
20 ft and under $4.00 to $5.00. 
From 21 to 30 ft. inclusive, 
$5.00 to $10.00, 


Ü We furnish an ex- 
act size pattern of every 
part and illustrated instruc- 


With our Perfect Paper Patterns 
or KNOCKED-DOWN FRAMES. 


We Build all styles of pleasure craft. Every pattern 
we sell has been thoroughly proven a practical success. 
Every Knocked-Down Frame we sell has first been set up 
and passed the critical inspection of our expert boat builders. 
We leave no loop-hole for mistakes or disappointments. 


Write today for our free Catalogue W. 


BAY CITY BOAT MFG. CO., 
Bay City, Mich., U. S. A. 


Water Motors $125 Up 


Attach to any faucet. With water pressure of 25 
Ibs. and over, will run emery wheel, sewing and 
washing machine, freezer, lathe, fan, coffee grind- 
ers, dynamo, etc. Vibratory Massage and 
Motor $10.00. Reliable agents wanted. En- 
ineers send for catalogue Engine Indicators, 
Reducing Wheels, Planimeters. 


Address LIPPINCOTT SPEC. C0., NEWARK, N. J. 


Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded, 
BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 


1805 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich. . 
P Formerly of Bay Clty, Miei! mA. 


Mullins Steel Boats Pomimo sna rithing Boats 


are the fastest and safest boats built. Made of pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end 
like a life boat, they are absolutely safe and can't sink. Faster, more buoyant, practically inde- 
structible—they don't leak, crack, dry out or wear out, and every boat is absolutely guaranteed. 
The ideal boats for pleasure, ae 
summer resorts, boat liveries, r 
etc. Send for catalogue. 
The W. H, Mullins Co., 


825 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
starts and runs 

| Gas Engines without Batteries. 

TOL yf a ^ No other machine can do it successfully for 

fcri T F= AM lack of original patents owned by us. No 

E twist motion in our drive. No belt or 
#) switch necessary. No batteries what- 

H 


M ever, for make and break or jump-spark, 


OUR cycle jump spark ignition Au- 4 ) a du Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 

tomobile design Peninsular - s *: PLS Po * MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 

PE CIE T, ned and ‘built for : 141 Mam Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A 
ok epesi = A 


Day or night. You can own a Diamond equal 
before purch in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one 
24 to 40 H. P. thirtieth the cost. 


pert P earail Dont fail [E " | RO FLASH LIKE GENUINE 
to get our i lA r; j a BB R 


Prompt delivery guaran- BARODA DIAMONDS 
teed. IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
PENINSULAR 


stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 
Dept. P.230 North State St., Chicago 


MOTOR COMPANY, 
202 S. Front St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DIAMONDS 


Weare now building both speed and WHY ROCHESTER MARINE. WINS 
214 to 100 cruising boats up to 50 ft. THE ENGINE 
Horse- p 3 D f —— sranta 
Power. , i í DU Because we have solved the problem of maximum power 
j and minimum waste; that’s also the reason for its great 
economy. Exhausts under water without back-pressure or 
noise. Speed control slow enough for fishing—fast enough 
for racing. Perhaps it’s the best engine made. At least 


investigate before you decide. Catalogue on request. 


ROCHESTER GAS ENGINE CO., 722 Driving Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
BOWLER BROS., 123 Liberty Street, New York Agents 
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hicles 
Sent You 0n 


30 


DAYS 


You Pay Us Nothing 
Until You Are Satisfied 


You can have any style bug- 

gy built just as you want it, 

and shipped without delay. 
Every vehicle guaranteed for 
two years. Buy direct from 
our large factory. You 
save all dealers’ profits, 
and get the best. 


This Valuable Book 
FREE 


I Want To Send You One of 
These Valuable Books 


Justask me on a postal card to 

Send you one—mailed free to you. Greatest 

book ever published for those who have use for a ve- 
hicle. Qver 150,000 0f these beautiful and valuablebooka 
sent to vehicle buyers throughout the U.S. Don't 
buy a vehicle of any kind from anyone until you have 
read my book. Write me today — a postal will do. 

H.C. PHELPS, PRESIDENT 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Station 210, Cincinnati, Ohio 


We want to send yon our large catalog, free, postpaid, 1t 
describes and illustrates in colors our “National Leader" 
and 150 other styles of “Custom Made" Vehicles. Every 
vehicle we sell goes out on trial,to be returned at our 
expense if not satisfactory. We give a 2-Year Guaranty 
and protect you in every way. We build a complete line 
embracing,Hunabouts, Surreys, Buggies, Wagons,"Auto 
Top," Vehicles, Harness,etc. Let us quote prices, 
Write for Free Mone y-Saving Catalog. 
U.S. BUCCY & CART CO. 
Sta. 90, Cincinnati, O. 


WITH ORDER 


ES 
MARINE MOTORS 


are superior to any other marine en- 
J > direct-act ^ 


e j| 

Generator Valve with Float-Feed and Throttle, whic 

is better and simpler than any Carburetor and a 
wider range of sj 1, at the same tir utiliz- 


1 $ ing every unit of power in the gasoline; and 

—- because of the Elevated Gearless Commu- 

2p. tator which is positive, noiseless and safe 

os —operated by the pump eccentric, and has 

4: p $75 no dangerous, noisy gears. These are the most 
we 

Gir. $9 


important improvements ever offered in a 
marine engine, and you must have them if 
you want the best. SEND FOR CATALOG, 


DuBRIE MOTOR CO. 
426 Guoin St., DETROIT, MICH. 


i 


ALL BY DAYLIGHT. 


There's everything for 
Picture Making in the 


Kodak Box 


THE BOX CONTAINS: No. 2 Brownie 
Camera, Brownie Developing Box, Film, 
Paper, Trays, Chemicals, Mounts. No Dark 
Room for any part of the work, and so 
simple that the beginner can get good pic- 
tures from the start. 


Price Complete, $4.00 


Ki x at the dealers or by mad. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


direct 
from 
1 EST. J) 
1 1837 


A WEDDING GIFT 
“PEACOCK’S : CHICAGO 


SUPERIOR COPPER KETTLE N 


$3, EXPRESS PAID Y 


to any point. Capacity of 
Kettle, 14 pints. Strong, 
graceful Wrought Iron 
Standard; Copper alcohol 
lamp, complete with snuffer. 
Height 11 inches. 

A Very Welcome Gift. 


The SHOPPING GUIDE 
of the PEACOCK STORE 


—promptly sent FREE any- 
where in the world—brings 
the largest and finest as- 
Sortments and city prices 
straight into your home. 
It affords every benefit and enjoyment of a “spring 
shopping tour” through the world’s greatest high class 
jewelry establishment without the fatigue of travel 
to Chicago. About 200 pages and photographic prints 
of over 6000 items. Send your name on a postal to 


Pu" G, D. PEACOCK : CHICAG 


EST. 
1837 
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CREDIT GIVEN 
ToEVERYBODY 


America's Great Original! Housefurnishing Concern 
VA LN wil) ship goods any place in the 

A Unitea States, giving credit that al- 

; | lows ol your using the goods while 

paying a little now and then. We 
save you money on houseturnish- 
ings which includes — Furniture, 
Stoves. Carpets, Rugs, Sewing and 
Washing Machines, Talking Ma- 
chines, Crockery, Silverware, etc. 


Our Great Baby 
Carriage Cata- 
logue No.“A57” 
Free. Ask for it 


S $1 00 Cash 


s e— and 


we will ship you 
this elegant mas 
sive Morris 
Chair Solid oak 
golden finish o1 ma 
hogany finish frame; 


wd We sell the famous 
VICTOR TALKING high roll arms, 
MACHINE carved front and 
posts, heavy claw feet: has high back upholstered with 
check velour, solid colors green or red Beautifully 
diamond tufted Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. $6 95 

Order Chair No A300. Price m 

PAY $1.00 CASH, 75c. MONTHLY 

OUR GREAT CATALOGUE FREE for the asking. Remem- 
ber—it is the only catalogue published showing the exact repro- 
duction of goods direct from the articles. It also includes repro- 
ductions of carpets and rugs in colors. Send a postal now; it's free. 


STRAUS & SCHRAM, A 1057 35th Street, Chicago, Ill, 


SKIDOO! 


MARINE ENGINE 


The 2-Cycle-Engine-Sensation of the Year. Entirely new and 
improved design introducing many exclusive features. Runs 
on Gasoline, Distillate, Kerosene or Alcohol, 


ACTUAL Bare 


H. P. Engine 


COMPLETE ENGINE 
With Fresh Water Boat Fittings, $39.90 


4 to 5 aunch, with load, 6 to 10 
miles per hour. rersible, easy to install and op- 
IJ Catalog erate, unfailing endurance powers, economical and 

FREE. safe,cannotback-fire. Sold under 5-yr. Guarantee. 


Belle Isle Motor Co., dept. 30 DETROIT, MICH. 


You can earn $20 to $50 
Per week, and upwards. 
All branches of drawing success- 
fully taught by correspondence. PRAC- 
TICAL and ERSONAL instruction. Suc- 
cessful students everywhere. 
Large 1907 Catalog FREE. Write. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
63-77 Fine Arts Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. 


(a NEVER FAILS. Sure Pop 


BLACK-HEAD REMOVER. 


This little device is a most wonderful thing for persons whose 
face is full of black-heads. Simple and easy to operate, and the 
only sure cure. By placing directly over the black-head, and 
following directions, brings it away. Never fails. Takes them out 
around the nose and all parts of the face. Sent postpaid for 
TWENTY-FIVE cents. Other useful articles. — Catalogue 
and illustrated circulars free. Agents wanted, Address, 


C. BURGIE & CO., Central Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Here's Good Luck to You 

FREE. We Are Giving} 50,000 

Away a Beautiiul Solid 

Silver SWASTIKA PIN LOVELY 
GIFTS 


Free to Each Yearly Sub- 
scriber to 
THE ASTIKA “A Magazine ot Triumph,” 
W (Published Monthly) 

Edited by Dr. Alexander J. Mclvor-T yndall 

New Thought Editor ot the Denver Sunday Post (vy i 

Derctot tothe Memage of rote aad aawitan Ul GUlatiOn 8 1,500 

New Thought Principles; 


onal Problems, 


ical Methods of Self-Cule 


THE SWASTIKA deals with 
Metaphysica) and Psychological F 
Science, Pra 

Strange Experiences in Psychi ture, 
rch Success Hints; 
Individualisr 
Hindu Phil 


cal R 
True Ghost Stories, Socialistic 
Philosophy, 


phy. 


Among its contributors are some ot the best known writers of the 
lay, among whom are ge Edwin Burnell; Yono Simada, the 
Japanese philosopher a Bharati, editor “Light of India; Dr. 
George W. Carey, Grant Wallace, Professor Midgar Larkin, Grace 
M. Brown, Helen Wilmans and others 


One Dollar a Year. Ten Cents the Copy. 
Trial Subscription, 4 months for 25 cents. 


NO FREE SAMPLES 


You will want the following books by 
DR. McIVOR-TYNDALL: 
"Ghosts: a message from the 
Illuminati ................385c. 
"How Thought Can Kill’ 
How to Read Thought ........... 
Proofs of Immortality 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 
Address: THE SWASTIKA MAGAZINE, 


Dept. 111 Wahlgreen Publishing Co. 
1742-48 Stout Street, Denver, Colorado, 


Has Your Bookseller The Swastika ? 


ATLANTIC CITY 


The Wiltshire 


Ocean End of Virginia Avenue 


[EUG HH 


Convenient to all Piers, Attractions, Amusements 
and Bathing Grounds. 
The Cuisine is Unsurpassed. 

Wide Porches, Large Public Rooms, Ladies’ Writing 
Room, Ladies’ Parlor, New Cafe, Barber Shop. 
AN UP-TO-DATE HOTEL. 

Local and Long-Distance Telephone in Rooms. 
American and European Plan. 

Our Motto—“'Service and Comfort.” 
Send for Booklet and Rates 


S. S. PHOEBUS, Prop. 


Whon writing to advertisers, please mention The Popular Magazine, 
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LocoMOTIMÉ 
wong 
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IPAM ENGINES) 


chemist 
PRIGERATION, 


"CAT BONEN 
AM PUMPS 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Motors, Electric Wiring 


Electric Lighting—Storage Batteries 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE z: 


Mention Pop. Mag. May 
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CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGINEERING 


Five Large Volumes— 3,000 Pages—Size 7x10 Inches 


Bound in red morocco. Fully indexed. Over 2,000 full-page plates 
diagrams, sections, tables. formulæ, etc Written by the foremost 
authorities and especially prepared for Home Study, after a careful 
study of shop needs and conditions Years of experience in shop. 
laboratory and class room required in its preparation. Complete sets 
ot test questions in every volume, thus combining the best features 
of a text-book and a reference work It is easily understood by the 
man who has little time to acquire the fundamenta) principles of 


Engineering 


ORDER NOW-—SAVE 34% 
Special Price, $19.80. Regular Price, $30 


Sent. express prepaid. for five days FREE examination, if vou men 


Principles of Heat—Chemistry—Boilers—Steam  Pumps— Ele ls 
vators Steam Engines—Valve Gears— Thermo-dynamics— The | tion this : sine Pay $2.00 down and $2.00 a month thereafter 
Steam Turbine— Refrigeration— Ammonia Compression System and until you have paid $19.80. if you keep the books We send for 


ibsorption System—G ind Oil Engines, Marine Boilers— Marine them at our expense if they dc not meet your needs The only rea 
Engines—Condensers—Navigation— Locomotive Boilers lin [son this set is offered at such a low price is to acquaint the publi 
gines—Types of Locomotives—Air Brakes— Automobiles, Machine ud y Picton ci ihe Amen SaNi 

Shop Work—The Lathe—The Planer— The Shaper— Ventilation NOUO the Superior AS MEMO T a 5 orrespon 
Heating— Mechanical Drawing— Air Compressors. Direct Current | dence—these books being partly compiled from the imstruction 


e handbook sent free on request 


CHICAGO 


A 200-pz 


papers 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your oceupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town: 
start you in a profitable business of your own, 
and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable book and full particulars free. 
Write today. Address nearest office. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
1002 Maryland Building, Washington, D. C. 


E. R. MARDEN 1003 Athenaeum Building, Chicago, Ill. 


President 


LOFTIS 


$ "Diamonds Credit 


XOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATCH, or present one as a gift to some loved one. We send on approval whatever 
you select from our beautiful catalog. lf pleased, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8monthly payments. Written guarantee given. We 


L OF TIS Esti Old Reliable Original Diamond and Watch Credit House | 2^2 & or 810 do the work of 50. A Diamond 


BROS, 


CO. 1858| Dept. -E 256 92 to 98 State St. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy hair 
d does it. Effects only the hair, whitens and beautifies 
skin Nothing to watch but results. Composed of 
vo cerates which applied by massage a few 

wuse atrophy of the hair bulb; thus the hair 
ippears. Contained in collapsible tubes. Price $2.0 uar- 
wteed Sample large enough for any mild case 
250 cents, Money back if unsatisfactory 


ELECTROZOL CO., Dept. 105, DETROIT. MICH. 


Six Months Free 


The Investment Herald 


Leading mining, financial and investment magazine, 
containing up-to-date information on mining, oil and 
other money making industries. 


It gives latest news from the great Nevada camps. It 
describes the principal companies and the best dividend 


paying stocks 

It also describes a wonderfully successful system 
whereby heavy speculative profits may be quickly and 
easily made on absolutely safe investments 

It will also procure for inquirers free, independent, 
unbiased, reliable reports on ali companies. 

If you have made or contemplate making any invest- 
ments of any kind, write torit at once without fail. 


A. L. WISNER & Co., Publishers, 
Dept. 18, 80 Wall Street, New York. 


Chicago, Ill. to 20% annually. Catalog free. Write to-da, 


mE» n 


fa “THE ENGRAVING WAS BY PEACOCK- CHICAGO" ~% 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Engraved Copper Plate with 


"At Home," Reception and 
, Church Cards of the Highest 
/ nane in the mst approved Chanac — $4, 50 
|( Script style, and one hundred Visiting Cards .....,,..... 


Free Samples n EA K Jewelers, etc. Dept, 11. 
sent promptly Ws D, EST. 1837. CH!CACO 


has for years paid 


GUARANTEED INTEREST 


On its Bond Shares by check issued 


semi-annually. 
ASSETS $1,600,000.00 


Over Half Million Dollars Paid Investors to Date 


This Company is engaged in the safest and most profitable busi- 
ness known, the acquirement of New York Real Estate. It handles 
realty in exactly the same manner as the Astor and other large estates 
and with an equal percentage of profit Investments of from $10. to 
$10,000. accepted. participating in earnings from date of receipt 


Call, or write for bookiet H 
NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO., 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


When writing to advertisers, ploase mention The Popular Magazine. 
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FREE $1.° COUPON 


When mailed to Magic Foot Draft Co., Jackson 
Mich., this will entitle anyone with 


RHEUMATISM 


to receive prepaid, FREE TO TRY,a regular Dollar pair 
of Magic Foot Drafts and valuable New Book (in colors) 
on Rheumatism. 


Name 


Address 


Only one trial pair to one address. 536B 


If you have rheumatism cut out this free dollar 
coupon and send it to us with your name and 


address plainly written on the blank lines. Re- 
turn mail will bring you—free to try —a Dollar 
pair of the famous Magic Foot Drafts, the great 


Michigan cure for rheumatism They are curing 
very bad cases ot every kind of rheumatism, both 
chronic and acute. no matter how severe They 
are curing cases ol 30 and 40 years’ suffering 


after doctors and baths and medicines had tailed 
Send us the coupon today 


TRADE MARY 


When the Drafts come, 

try them If you are sat- 

isfied with the benefit WW) 
receivéd—then you can 

send us One Dollar It 

noi we take your simple say so. and the Drafts 


cost you absolutely nothing Are they not worth 


trying on that basis? Our faith is strong that 
they will cure you. so cut out and send the 
coupon today to Magic Foot Dratt Co. 586E 
Oliver Bldg . Jackson. Mich Send no money— 


just the coupon 


DIAMOND HAND BOOKS 


Price, 10 Cents Each at All Newsdealers 


Sheldon’s Letter Writer, I. W. Sheldon 
Shirley's Lovers’ Guide, Grace Shirley 
nn'« Secrets; or, How to Be 


Write today 


Beautiful, Grace 


r Fourmen 
iysienl Development, 


yok, Mme Claire Re 
ne Teller, A Gypsy Queen 

The Art of I ing and Self-Defense, Prof Donovan 
The Key to Hypnoti« rtG Ellsworth, M D 

U. S. Army Physical Exercises (revised), Prof. Donovan 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 
79-89 SEVENTH AVENUE, A NEW YORK 


mont 


Zingura Fort 


—————— 


MENNENS 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


Maytime 
Flowers 


are not more welcome atter 
Winter's cold and snows. than 
is Mennen's Borated Tal- 
cum Powder to the tender 
raw skin. roughened by the 
wind of early Spring. of the 
woman wbo values a dood 
complexion, and to the man 
wbo sbaves. In the nursery 
Mennen's comes first—the 
purest and safest of healing 
and soothing toilet powders 

Put up in non-refillable 
boxes, for your protection. If 
Mennen's face ison the cover, 
it's genuine and a guarantee 
of purity. Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
by mail 25 cents 


Guaranteed underthe Food and Drugs 
Act. June 30. 1906. Seria) No 1542 


Sample Free 


Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen's Vio- 
let (Borated) Tal- 
cum Powder. Itt 

the scent of frest 
cut Parma Violets, 


A YEAR INTHE 
REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS. 


We willteach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokera 
Insurance business and appoint vou 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
ot the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America Representatives are making $3.000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital Excellent opportunities open to YOU By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation Our Co-operative department will give you more 
choice salable property to handle than an: other institution in the world 
A Thorough Commercial Law Course Free to Each 
Write for 62-page book free 
ROSS COMPANY 85 Reaper Block, Chicago, Ill, 
ginal real estate school. 


No connection with any other concern of similar name. 


Representative, 


x 


F 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
San Francisco, Cal, 
West Have 
Washingto 
211 N.€ 


Dwight, Hil. 
Marion, Ind. 
Lexington, Maas, 
"tIand, Me, 
Rapids, Mich. 
So. College Av. 


Cor. Cans 


When writing to advertisers, plea 


St, Louis, Mo. 
2508 Locust St. 
Omaha, Neb.. 


North Conway, N. 
Buffalo, N. Y 


or Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THB FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


W hite Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, O. 

1087 N. Dennison Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
2 N. Broad St. 
risburg, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
4246 Fifth Ave 
Providence, R. I, 
Richmond, Va 
Toronto, 0 
London, E 


& 25th Sts, 


janada, 
d. 
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Guaranteed Watch p | Wo n de r i ul 


LADIES 
OR GENTS’ 
SIZE 


This Clarefax watch is a thin model. stem wind and stem 
set, well made, beautifully jeweled movement and finely bal- 
anced with patent regulator, dust band, enameled dial and fancy 
hands. Every Clarefax watch 18 accurately timed, tested and 
regulated before leaving the factory and guaranteed absolutely 
for 20 Years. The case of the watch is a double hunting case, 
genuine gold laid and handsomely engraved. 

This Clarefax watch for $5.40 is the best watch ever sold 
for less than $12, and thousands of people have paid from $15 to 
$20 for watches not nearly so good. We are able to sell ft for 
$5.40 only because the manufacturers had to raise money ina 
hurry and sold us the entire output of their factory at less than 
cost of production. 

Do not send money with order, but send us your name, post- 
office and nearest express office. Tell us whether you want a 
ladies’ or gents’ Clarefax watch,and we will send the watch 
to your express office, where you may examine it before paying 
any money, and after you are positive as to its value, pay the 
exnress agent $5.40 and express charges. 

If the watch does not please you after you examine it, have 
the agent return it at our expense. 


GUARANTEE WATCH CO., Dept. 119 


Chicago, Ill. 


SARA 


ey : 
. LÀ 
Diamondson Credit 
200/0 Down; 109/o A Month 
Only Diamonds of striking brilliance, 
pure color, perfect cut and polish 
are sold by. Lyon (& Co. Every kem 


is guaranteed and may be exchanged 


any time at full. value. By importing 
Diamonds in the rough we save the 
enormous duties imposed on polished 
stones. We import, cut, polish, and sell 
at wholesale prices, on terms of credit. 
This saves you middlemen's profits. |. If 
your dealer can duplicate at ‘our price 
the diamond you choose, we will take 
it back and refund your money. Our 
Illustrated Catalogueis rich in diamond 
information. Write for number18 


ESTABLISHED 1843 


J. M. LYON & CO. 


71-73 Nassau St., New York 


Edison 


Phonograph Offer 


[ you love music and en- 
tertainment be sure 

«0 read every word of 

this great offer. 


Mr. Edison says: 
“I WANT to see a 


Phonograph in every 
American home.” 


er, 
-— E 


Md Ao. 
Chioma d Cason 


FreeTrial 


Free Trial Means Free Trial 


NO MONEY DOWN—NO C. 0. D. 


Try the instrument in your home; play 

the beautiful Edison gold-moulded rec- 

ords, and if /Zez you do not care to keep 

the outfit, return it at our expense. We 

do not charge you one cent for the trial. 
genuine Edi- 


$2.00 a month fer! 


easiest possible payments at the rock-bottom prices 
—and no interest on payments. 


Our beautiful catalog quotes prices which may sur- 
prise you—the magnificent Edison outfit No. 5 at 
about oze-fourtA the cost of inferior imitations. 


Write for Cataiog 


Do not bother with sending a letter; A 

merely sign and mail coupon,writing "n 

name and address plainly. Writenow ^ «9v S 
> FU E a 


now buys a 


PA 
$ 
12 


Remember free trial—no money down-- 
it’s our risk to please and satisfy you 
Send no money to anybody tor a / 
talking machine until you hz ve 
had the genuine Edison on fres 
trial. You cannot imagine / 
how old and young enjoy ^ 
the Edison—the endless $ 
variety of stirring mu- 7 je 
sic, the comical miun- ^ P d 
strel shows and, 
popular songs. 2 v SERT 
Sign the coupon 7 & S VÉS 
=. — € FAT 
nor erg P. to 
FREDERICK 
BABSON, 


aes d ^ 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Popular Magazine. 
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DON'T BE FLIM-FLAMMED 


The dealer who offers you 
a substitute for an article you 
have called by name and asked 
for, 1s in the same category as 
the flim-flammer and short 
change artist. All three are 
thieves, but the substitutor 1s 
the more dangerous, because 
he takes advantage of the con- 
fidence you have in him as 
your dealer. 

Insist upon getting what 
you ask for—don’t be flim- 
flammed. 


When writing to advertisers. please mention The Popuiar Magazine 
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Wash-Day Troubles Ended by 
a *Self-Working" Washer 


Use It a Month FREE 


Send No Money. 


es 
de 
a 


ee ee Misc 
NYTHING familiar about this picture? 
A Pleasant sight—isn't it? 
Cook going on ''short notice''—hotse- 
maid refusing to stay ''another minute," 
or, perhaps it's **the wash-lady.'' getting out 
in a hurry and leaving part of the clothes in 
the tub and the rest on the floor. 

Do you find it hard to keep good servants 
because of the troubles of wash-day ? 

Do you have to put your weshing out, or 
have a washwoman in, because your girl will 
not do such work ? 

Do you have to keep a girl for no other 
reason than that you are not strong enough to 
do your own washings ? 

Do you depend on laundries ? 

If so, glance at the picture down on the 
right, where the turning of a water faucet 


is the hardest work connected with the [gm 


week's washing. 

The * 1900 Self-Working Washer” does P 
all the drudgery. 

Water pressure, or an ordinary electric 
light current (alternating or direct), will 
work this washer and do a big week's 
washing at a cost of 2 to 4 cents for the 
work. 

All that is necessary to start the work is 
to turn a water faucet or an electriclight 
key. Then you do nothing more. 

And,assoenasatubfulof clothesis washed 4 
a twist of your fingers switches power tothe 
wringer to wring the clothes out. 

You don't have to tend this washer, 

It doesn't need anything but mere watching, 

It works itself. 

No rubbing—no drudgery—no work for you. 

Only a twist of your fingers to start or to stop 
the washer, or switch the power to the wringer. 

All the rest is done by the water, or the elec- 
tricity, and the “Self-Working Washer." 

And the “Self-Working Washer” saves its cost 


We Pay the Freight 


over, and over, and over again in washwomen's 
wages, lowered laundry bills, and lessened wear 
and tear on all your washables, 

The “Self-Working Washer” is as great an 
‘nnovation to washing as automobiles are to loco- 
motion—making mechanical power do the work 
human or animal force had to do before, 

For the “1900 Self-Working Washer" will wash 
the finest linens, lawns and laces, and get them 
spotlessly clean, without breaking a thread. 

There is nothing about this washer that can wear 
out your clothes, nor tear them; rip seams nor 
fray edges; pull off buttons nor break them. 

And the *1900 Self-Working Washer" will wash 
bed blankets, comfortables, carpets, rugs, and get 
them as clean as clean can be. 

To prove this, use a “1900 Self-Working Washer" 
one full month FREE. 

We will send one to any responsible party and 
prepay all freight. Send us no money. 

You can use this washer for four weeks' wash- 
ings, and then, if you don't find it all we claim—if 
you don't see how it will save its own cost—save 
wear and tear on all your house linen and wash- 
able clothes—save time and trouble and servant 
worries—just return 
the washer at my 
expense and the 
matter will be 
closed. 


The trial costs 
you not à 


We make this offer because we know 
A the “1900 Self-Working Washer" will do 

all we say—and save all we say. > 
And if you keep the washer, you can, if you 
wish, pay for it out of what it saves for you. Pay 
us by the week or by the month (suit yourself) 
until the washer is paid for. Write for our cata- 
log today. Your request will bring you our 
illustrated Washer Book, by return mail, ( 
Let a “1900 Self-Working Washer" solve your 
Wash-Day Troubles—keep your servants contented 
—save your laundry bills—and save your clothes. 


1900 Washer Company, 3066 Henry Street, Binghamton, New York 


Or if you live in Canada, write my Canadian Branch, 355 Yonge St.. Toronto. Ontario. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Popular Magazine 


egal. uality 


The quality of the 
à average shoe has lately been 
going down about as fast as the cost of 


shoe materials has been going up—exactly 
as we told you last year. But the Regal stand- 
ard of quality and workmanship is what it has al- 
ways been—the dest. There's been no change. We 
couldn't afford to have it otherwise. We are virtually 
ripping Regals open—like the famous Regal Buzz-Saw ` 
ripped them—showzng that the finest Oak-Dark-tanned 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


EORR 


leather procurable is used in the soles, heels, toe-boxes and 
counters and that the upper leather is the best that money 
can buy. The Regal Specifications Tag is taking the 
place of the Buzz-Saw. It gives you szgzed proof of those 
highest-quality materials—and you get it de/ore you buy. 
REGAL SHOE CO. 


Mail Order Dept.: BOSTON, 
MASS., 725 Summer St. f 


Mail Order Sub-Stations: 
Factory. E. Whitman, Mass. 


If you do not live 
near one of the 

Regal shoe stores, 
order through 


New Spring 
and Summer issue 
of the 
Regal Style Book 


Lege fail Box 527 
the Regal M Free on request San Francisco, Cal., Cor. Van 
Order Depart- Ness Ave. & Bush St.—.\Vew 
Store 


ment. 


London,E.C.,97 Cheapside 4 


— 
p on 
a ge” 


SPECIFICATIONS 
| WE GUARANTEE THAT THE MATERIALS USED. 
| BS TG pam OF REGAL SHOES ARE EXACTLY 
|. AS besCuBES IN TORE LET OF SrecPRICA TIONS 
| GIVEN BELOW; AND ARE OF THE FINEST 

QUALITY PIOCH CAN NX PURCHASED. 
Regal Show Company, Inc. 


TOP FACING, 


NOOK ANG EYELA T. N 
SAME 


HARMON 


$4.00 
Style SIP 9—A 5s /éustrated. 
- Oxford, Blucher Cut. Made of RR 
SPECIFICATIONS Black King Calf. SPECIFICATIONS 


Of THE YAIR OP 5 OMPANYING TW. MPANYING TS 
Style81P8 — Same, Except 
High Shoe. Made of Black King 


Calf 


L 
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Simply a coupon. But send it 
NOW. Let us know that you 
are thinking about getting a new 
piano, — or that you might exchange 
your old 
piano for 
a better 
one. Do 
this for 
your own 
sake. We 
have an 
offer for 
YOU. 


WING & SON 
364-369 West {3h St. 
NEW YORK 


Send Me Your O fers. 
Explanation of Your Sys- 
tem, Miniature Models 
of Wing 
Book of Complete 
Information 
About Pinos 


FREE. 


Don’t think that the high Reputation and high 
Quality of the Wing Piano means that the 
price is going to be exorbitant. Don’t think that 
to get a piano at moderate price and on proper terms, 
you must take an unknown, low-grade “Merchandise” 
piano. And don’t rush to the other extreme, paying an 
exorbitant price for a piano whose reputation is based on 
its high price instead of on tts Musical Qualities. 


You must have the WING Book and the WING Offers, or you 
can't buy, or judge piano values, safely. 


WING PIANOS 


Are Pre-Eminently Musical Pianos. Manufactured in New York City for Nearly 
40 Years Past, They are Widely Known and Admired for Their Supreme 
Vibration, and the Flutelike Quality of that Vibration. 


Pianos 


of power are rendered without con- 
sciousness of effort 


Delicate runs and embellishments 
are very pure in tone—tree from the 
usual noise of stroke A light, 
springy touch, not tiresome even to 
an invalid. 


The ladies of the household we are 
sure will certainly realize the impor 
tance of having a first-class, artisti 
piano of reputation, one that will for 
a lifetime fulfill every requirement 
of either the finished musician or of 
the little ones "taking lessons” or 
of honored visitors 


You attend to and are responsible 
for the musical education of the 
children 


You decide upon the refined char 
acter and culture of all the home 
surroundings 


The piano you select is the most 
conspicuous article in the parlor or 
drawing room. By the piano your 
family and your home will be judged 
by visitors 


If you select a piano with a cheap 
thin. woody tone and disagreeable 
touch your musical taste and gen- 
eral culture will be disapproved. 


Tear off the Coupon NOW. 
delay. 


once. 
send the coupon now 


WING & SON, 


the dass on which you will make 
your purchase 

It is not only what we offer. it is 
the way we Invite investigation of 
our offers and /he way our offers 
stand investigation. 


To help in your selection of a 
wee we have Published a large 
book. 

Tins large and handsome book, 


wich we want to send you free y 
early mail, explains the en/zie sab 


| ject ot pianos 


ot Complete 


Fill it in and mail it without 
Whether you may buy soon—or not for a long while; 
no matter what other piano you may be considering—no mat- 
ter if you feel that the money is not ready—you owe this much 
to yourself and family to get our offers and to get them at 
It puts you under no oblig&tion. 


364-369 WEST 13th STREET 


A book of 156 pages—handsomely 
bound—it js called “The Book 

Intormation About 
tells about the very 
tne qualities of labor, 
telt, 1vories and woods used in 
every artistic piano and compares 
high qualities with the cheaper 
kind used in inferior pianos. 


Pianos". it 
first piano; 


It explains the devices of 
the average dealer and agent. 
Illustrates the ‘‘Note-ac- 
cord" commended by Pade- 
rewski Describes what con- 
stitutes a musical piano tone 
Send directly to us for the 
book as we do not send either 


Sit right down and 


NEW YORK 


As an instrument, serving and re- Compare the value we offer and our books or our pianos to fano 
sponding to the player's touch, the the proofs we offer you. Compare | sores. 
Wing ino is perfect Passages | not only the Wing Piano itself but Its illustrations are interesting 


and instructive to children 

From correspondents all over the 
World we hear “Your sumptuous 
book ot Piano Information and 
your miniature models are the finest 
and most costly musical exhibits 
we have ever seen." 


You will want to see anvway the 
handsome books. miniature piano 
models. etc , which we send you free, 
so that you can think them over 


and can have them in your hands to 


compare with every other piano 
offer that may come to you 
Remember we sell these. instru 


the 
most 
Wing quality 


ments at just about one-half 


prices of the few others that 
nearly approach th« 
of tone. 
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The Victorious 


Order at once if you desire 
an early delivery 


Luxuriously Appointed Bodies by the Best Makers of Europe and America 


It is not always speed, but consistent speed, and more 
particularly durability, that makes an automobile practicable. 
Look over some of the international events, the Victorious 
Darracq has won over all the world's products, making the Darracq 
not only the fastest but the most durable and cheapest high grade 
imported car on the market. Send to us for the proofs of the 
above statements. We will send you the complete records of the 
Darracq for the several years past. For simplicity of mechanism, 
reliability, style of finish, comfortable proportions of tonneau, 
consistency of speed, easy handling and ability to stand the tests 
of the hardest roads, the Darracq stands alone in the world. 
Place your order now for the 1907 six cylinder model Darracq 
to insure prompt delivery. 


DARRACQ MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


1989 Broadway, New York, "" A Under Selden Paim 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Popular Magazine 
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— $9. 
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1 MUST! Our guarantee assures you absolute satisfaction Ask 
any dealer regarding us. We have 30 years manufacturing experi 
ence. and originated the modern safety razor. |t for any reason ir 
does nor please you better than any other $1.00 or $10.00 safety 
razor— YOUR MONEY BACK 


GEM JUNIOR 


SAFETY RAZOR 


Silyer. nickel-plated frame, combination stropping and 
shaving handle, 7 all-steel, finely-edged razor blades, in hand- 
some strong, leatherette case. 

The phenomenal success of the “GEM " Junior. is due to 
the excellence of the blades; each with cutting quality un- 
equalled in any other razor. You can strop them. or. when 
dull, we will supply 7 brand new blades for 25c. in exchange 
for the 7 dull ones. 

ORDER TODAY. Mailed. prepaid, on receipt o1 $1.00. and 
your dealer's name. 

“GEM JUNIOR No, 12 SPECIAL. 12 blades and plush-lined ease. $1.50. 


GEM CUTLERY CO., 34 Reade St., New York 


Makers of the “GEM,” “ZINN” and * GEM JR” Safety Razors 


There is ONE *1” Safety Razor 
that does BETTER work than 
any other at ANY PRICE. 


Nature, my child. 
has given you useful 


md beautiful Jewels, stron: 

3 rls of teeth, and these you 
J, must wisely care for” | 
Rupifoam, the sparkling. | 
fragrant dentifrice is what, — 
J you must use to cleanse pre- | 
serve and beautify these | 
priceless gems. i. 1 
“member, IIS WISE TO USE | 
25 CENTS LUBLSOAM | 


AT DRUGGISTS i 
"Mess E.W.Hovr &Co. | 


SAMPLE FREE 


LOWELL, MASS. ] 


"Gen" Junior. complete, $1.00 sez. 


More EGG-O-SEE was eaten during the past 
year than all other flaked foods combined. 


Never ‘before in the history of a food, have the American 


people given such a.sweeping endorsement of merit, as has been. 


accorded EGG-O-SEE. 


There is more actual proof of the real value of EGG-O-SEE 
in this unqualified testimony of the people , than in all the claims 
we might niake. 


EGG-O-SEE is made from the choicest selected White Wheat; in the largest, 
cleanest and most economically operated Pure Food Mills in the World, by the 
famous EGG-O-SEE Process. Thus we are enabled to give the people a large 
"package of delicious food for only 10 cents. 


If you are not already one of the great army of EGG-O-SEE users, 
begin today. Buy a pue of your Grocer and be convinced. 


Warm in a pan before serving 


In Canada the price of EGG-O-SEE is 156; two packages for 25c. - 


Free “-back to nature" book 


How to get well, keep well by natural means—bathing, exercise, 
food, etc.,—and how to use EGG-O-SEE for every meal in the week is 
told in our expensively prepared booklet, *-back to nature,” sent free. 
We are glad to send it. You will be glad to get it. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
885 AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO. ILL, 


